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PREFACE 


The advantages of such a synoptical view of literalurc as displays 
its variSus departments in their simultaneous condition tlirou|[li 
an extensive period , and in their mutual dependency,^ seem loo 
manifest to be disputed. And , as we possess little of this kind in 
our own language , I have been induced to undertake that to which 
I am , in some respects at least, very unequal , but which no more 
capable person, as far as I could judge, was likely to perform. In 
ufTering to the public this introduction to the literary history of 
three centuries — for I cannot venture to give it a title of more 
pretension — it is convenient to state my general secondary sources 
of information , exclusive of the acquaintance I possess with ori- 
ginal writers ■, and , at the same time , by showing what has already 
been done, and wliat is left undone, to furnish a Justification of 
my own undertaking. 

The history of literature belongs to modern, and chiefly to 
almost recent times. The nearest approacli to it that llic ancients 
have left us is contained in a single chapter of Quintilian , the first 
of the tenth book , wherein he passes rapidly over the names and 
characters of the poets, orators, and historians of Greece and 
Rome. This , however , is but a sketch ; and the valuable work, of 
Diogenes Laertius preserves too little of chronological order to 
pass for a history of ancient philosophy, though it has supj)lied'mnch 
of the materials for all that has been written on the subject; • 

In the sixteenth century, the great increase of. publications, and 
llic devotion to learning which distinguished that period, might 
suggest the scheme of a universal literary history. Conrad Gesner, 
tlian wliom no one , by extent and variety of erudition , was more 
fitted for the labour , appears to have framed a plan of this kind. • 
What he has publislied, Bibliotheca Universalis, and thePan- 
dectee Universales, are, taken together, the materials that might 
have been tlirown into an historical form ; the one being an alpha- 
betical catalogue of authors anS their writings ; the other a digested 
and minute index to all departments of knowledge , in twenty-one 
books, each divided into titles ,*with short references to the texts of 
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works OD every head in his comprehensive classification. 1'he ordcf 
or lime is therefore altogether disregarded. Possevin, an Italian 
Jesuit, made somewhat a nearer approach to this in his Bibliotheca 
Sclecta, published at Rome in 1593. Though his partitions arc 
rather encyclopaedic than historical, and his method, especially in the 
first volume , is chiefly argumentative , he gives under each chapter 
a nearly chronological catalogue of authors , and sometimes a short 
account oflheir works. 

Lord Bacon, in fhe second book De Augmentis scientiarum, 
might justly deny , notwithstanding these defective works of the 
preceding century , that any real history of letters had been 
written; and he compares that of the world, wanting this, to a 
stiUuc of Polypheme deprived of his single eye. He traces tlic 
method of supplying this deficiency in one of those luminous and 
comprehensive passages which bear the stamp of his vast mind : 
the origin and antiquities of every science , the methods by which 
it has been taught, the sects and controversies it has occasioned, the 
colleges and academies in which it has been cultivated , its relation 
to civil government and common society, the physical or temporary 
causes w hlch have influenced its condition , form , in his plan , as 
essential a part of such a history, as the lives of famous authors , 
and the books they have produced. 

No one has presumed to fill up the outline which Bacon himself 
could but sketch ; and most part of the seventeenth century passed 
away with few efforts on the part of the learned to do justice to their 
own occupation ;'_for we can hardly make an exception for the Pro- 
dromus Historicc Z/iteran'(E(Hamburg, 1659) of Lambecius, a very 
learned German , who , having framed a magnificent scheme of a 
universal history of letters, was able to carry it no farther than the 
times of Moses and Cadmus. But, in 1688, Daniel Morhof, pro- 
fessor at Kiel in Holstein , published his well-known Pofyhistor, 
which received considerable additions in the next age at the hands 
of Fabricius, and is still found in every considerable library. 

Morhof appears to have had the method of Possevin in some 
measure before his eyes ; but the lapse of a century, so rich in eru- 
dition as the seventeenth, had prodigiously enlarged the sphere of 
literary history. The precise object, however, of the Polyhistur, as 
the word imports, is to direct, on the most ample plan, the studies 
of a single scholar. Several chaplefc , that seem digressive in an 
historical light, arc to be defended by this consideration. In his 
review of books in ctcry province of literature, Morhof adopts a 
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sullicientiy chronological order ; his judgments are short , but 
usually Judicious^ his erudition so copious, that later writers have 
freely borrowed from , and , in many parts , added little to the enu- 
meration of the Polyhistor. But he is far more conversant with 
writers in Latin than the modern languages; and, in particular, 
shows a scanty acquaintance w ith English literature. 

Another century had elapsed , when the honour of first accom- 
plishing a comprehensive synopsis of literary history in a more 
regular form lhan Morhof , was the reward of Andr6s , a Spanish 
Jesuit , w ho , after the dissolution of his order , passed the re- 
mainder of his life in Italy. He published at Parma , in different 
years, from 1782 to 1799, his Origine, Progresso, e Stato atluale 
d’ogni Litteratura. The firstjedition is in five volumes quarto ; but 
have made use of that printed at Prato 1806, in twenty octavo 
volumes. Andr6s, though a Jesuit, or perhaps because a Jesuit , 
accommodated himself in some measure to the tone of the age 
wherein his book appeared , and is always temperate , and often 
candid. Ilis learning is very extensive in surface, and sometimes 
minute and curious, but not, generally speaking, profound; his 
slyle is flowing , but diffuse and indefinite ; his characters of books 
have a vagueness unpleasant to those who seek for precise no- 
tions; his taste is correct, but frigid; his general views are not in- 
judicious, but display a moderate degree of luminousness or phi- 
losophy. This work is, however, an extraordinary performance , 
embracing both ancient and modern literature in its full extent, 
and, in many parts, with little assistance from any former pub- 
lication of the kind. It is far better known on tbe continent than 
in England, where I have not frequently seen it quoted; nor do I 
believe it is common in our private libraries. 

A few years after the appearance of the first volumes of Andr6s , 
some of the most eminent among the learned of Germany projected 
a universal history of modern arts and sciences on a much larger 
scale. Each single province, out of eleven, was deemed suflicient 
for the labours of one man, if they were to be minute and 
exhaustive of the subject ; among others, Bouterwek undertook 
poetry and polite letters ;. Buhle speculative philosophy; Kastner 
the mathematical sciences ; Sprengel anatomy and medicine ; 
Heeren classical philology. The general survey of the whole seems 
to have been assigned to Eichhorn. So vast a scheme was not fully 
executed; but we owe to it some standard works, to which I have 
been considerably indebted. Eicbliorn published, in 1796 and 
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1799, two volumes, intended as the beginning of a General His- 
tory of the Cultivation and Literature of modern Europe , from thf 
twelfth to the eighteenth century. Hut he did not confine himself 
within the remoter limit; and his second volume, especially, 
expatiates on the dark ages that succeeded the fall of tlie Roman 
empire. In consequence , perhaps , of this diffuseness , and also of 
the abandonment, for some reason with which I am unacquainted, 
of a large portion of the original undertaking, Eichhorn prosecuted 
this work no farther in its original form. But, altering slightly its 
title, he published, some years afterwards, an independent uni- 
versal “ History of Literature” from the earliest ages to his own. 
This is comprised in six volumes, the first having appeared in 
1805, the last in 1811. 

The execution of these volumes is very unequal. Eichhorn was 
conversant with oriental , with theological literature , especially of 
his own country, and in general with that contained in the Latin 
language. But he seems to have been slightly acquainted with that 
of the modern languages, and with most branches of science. He 
is more specific, more chronological, more methodical in lus 
distribution than Andr6s : his reach of knowledge, on the other 
hand, is loss comprehensive; and though I could praise neither 
highly for eloquence, for taste, or ibr philosophy, I should in- 
cline to give the preference in all these to tlic Spanish Jesuit. But 
tlie qualities above mentioned render Eichhorn, on the whole, 
more satisfactory to the student. 

These arc the only works, as far as I know, which deserve the 
name of general histories of literature, embracing all subjects, all 
ages, and all nations. If there arc others, they must, I conceive, 
be too superficial to demand attention. But in one country of Eu- 
rope , and only in one, we find a national history so comprehensive 
as to leave uncoinmemorated no part of iLs literary labour. This 
was first executed by Tiraboschi , a Jesuit born at Bergamo , and, 
ill his later years, librarian of the Duke of Modena, in twelve 
volumes quarto : I have used the edition published at Rome in 
1785. It descends to the close of the seventeenth century. In full 
and clear exposition, in minute and exact investigation of facts, 
Tiraboschi has few superiors; and such is his good sense in cri- 
ticism, that we must regret the sparing use he has made of it. 
But the principal object of Tiraboschi was biography. A writer of 
inferior reputation, Corniani, in his 6’eco/t della lUteratura Ita- 
Itmia f/o/ioi/suoi/so/giVuc/ifo (Brescia, 9 vols., 1804 — 1813), has 
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gone more closely to an appreciation of the numerous writers 
whom he passes in review before our eyes. Though his method 
is biographical, he pursues sutllcicntly the order of chronology to 
come into the class of literary historians. Corniani is not much 
esteemed by some of his countrymen , and does not rise to a very 
elevated point of philosophy ; but his erudition appears to me con- 
siderable, his judgments generally reasonable; and his frequent 
analyses of books give him one superiority over Tiraboschi. 

The Histoire liUeraire de V Italic, Ginguen6, is well known ; 
he had the advantage of following Tirabos«hi ; and could not so 
well, without his aid, have gone over a portion of the ground, 
including in his scheme , as he did , the Latin learning of Italy ; 
but he was very conversant with the native literature of the lan- 
guage, and has, not a little prolixly, doubtless, but very usefully, 
rendered much of easy access to Europe , which must have been 
sought in scarce volumes, and was in fact known by name to a 
small part of the world. The Italians are ungrateful if they deny 
their obligations to Ginguen^. 

France has, I believe, no work of any sort, even an indilTerent 
one, on the universal history of her own literature; nor can we 
claim for ourselves a single attempt of the most superficial kind. 
TV arton’s History of Poetry contains much that bears on our ge- 
neral learning ; but it leaves us about the accession of Elizabeth. 

Far more has been accomplished in the history of particular 
departments of literature. In the general history of philosophy, * 
omitting a few older writers, Brucker deserves to lead the way. 
There has been of late years some disposition to depreciate his 
laborious performance, as not suHiciently imbued with a meta- 
physical spirit, and as not rendering with clearness and truth the 
tenets of the philosophers whom he exhibits. But the Germany of 
1744 was not the Germany of Kant and Fichte; and possibly 
Brucker may not have proved the worse historian for having 
known little of recent theories. The latter objection is more ma- 
terial; in some instances he seems to me not quite equal to his 
subject. But upon the whole he is of eminent usefulness ; copious 
in his extracts, impartial ancLcandid in his judgments. 

In the next age after Brucker, the great fondness of the German 
learned both for historical and pliilosophical investigation produced 
more works of this class than I know by name, and many more 
than I have read. The most celebrated, i)crhaps, is that of Ten-, 
nemann ; but of which 1 only know the abridgment, translated into 
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Pronch by M. Victor Cousin, with the title Maniiel de I’llistoire 
de la Philosophie. Buhle , one of the society above mentioned , 
whose focus was at Gottingen, contributed Ins share to llieir scheme 
in a History of Philosophy from tlie revival of letters. This I have 
employed through the French translation in six volumes. Bulile, 
like Tcnncmann, has very evident obligations to Brucker; but 
his own erudition was extensive , and his philosophical acuteness 
not inconsiderable. 

The history of poetry and eloquence, or tine writing, was 
published by Boutervuek , in twelve volumes octavo. Those parts 
which relate to his own country, and to Spain and Portugal , liave 
been of more use to me than the rest. Many of my readers must 
be acquainted with the LitUsrature du Midi, by M. Sismondi ; a 
work written in that flowing and graceful style which distinguishes 
the author, and succeeding in all that it seeks to give, — a pleasing 
and popular, yet not superfleial or unsatisfactory, account of the 
best authors in the southern languages. We have nothing historical 
as to our own poetry but the prolix volumes of Warlon. They 
have obtained, in my opinion , full as much credit as they deserve : 
without depreciating a book in which so much may be found , and 
which has been so great a favourite with the literary part of the 
public, it may be observed that its errors as to fact, especially in 
names and dates, are extraordinarily frequent, and that the criti- 
cism , in points of taste, is not of a very superior kind. 

Heercn undertook the history of classical literature, — a great 
desideratum, which no one had attempted to supply. But unfor- 
tunately he has only given an introduction, carrying us down to the 
close of the fourteenth century, and a history of the liflcenth. These 
are so good, that we must much lament the want of the rest;, 
especially as I am aware of nothing to HU up the vacuity. Eich- 
horn , however, is here of considerable use. 

In the history of mathematical science, I have had recourse 
chiefly to Montucla-, and, as far as he conducls us, to Kastner, 
whose catalogue and analysis of mathematical works is far more 
complete , but his own observations less perspicuous and philoso- 
phical. Portal’s History of Anatomy, and some other books, to 
which 1 have always referred, and which it might be tedious to 
enumerate, have enabled me to HU a few pages with what I could 
not be cxiMJcled to give from any original research. But several 
branches of literature, using the word, as 1 generally do, in the 
most general sense for the knowledge imparted through books, arc 
* . « • 
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OS yel deficient in finy thing that approaclies to a real history of 
their progress. 

The materials of literary history must always be derived in great 
measure from biographical collections, those especially which in- 
tennix a certain portion of criticism with mere facts. There are 
some, indeed, which are almost entirely of this description. Adrian 
Baillet, in his Jugemens des Scavans, published in 1685, 
endeavoured to collect the suffrages of former critics on the 
merits of all past authors. His design was only executed in a 
small part , and hardly extends beyond grammarians , translators , 
and poets ; the latter but imperfectly, llaillet gives his quotations 
in French, and sometimes mingles enough of his own to raise 
him above a mere compiler, and to have drawn down the animo- 
sity of some contemporaries. Sir Thomas Pope Blount is a per- 
fectly unambitious writer of the same class. His Censura celebrio- 
rum autorum , published in 1690, contains nothing of his own, 
except a few short dates of each author’s life , but diligently brings 
together the testimonies of preceding critics. Blount omits no class, 
nor any age ; his arrangement is nearly chronological , and leads 
the reader from the earliest records of literature to his own time. 
The polite writers of modern Europe , and the men of science , do 
not receive their full share of attention 5 but this volume , though 
not, I think, much in request at present, is a very convenient 
accession to any scholar’s library. 

Bayle's Dictionary, published in 1697, seems at first sight an 
inexhaustible magazine of literary history. Those who are con- 
versant with it know that it frequently disappoints their curiosity; 
names of great eyninence are sought in vain , or are very slightly 
treated; the rcad®^ lost in episodical notes, perpetually frivolous, 
and disgusted with an author who turns away at every moment 
from what is truly interesting to some idle dispiUo of his own time, 
or some contemptible indecency. Yet the numerous quotations con- 
tained in Bayle , the miscellaneous copiousness of his erudition , us 
well as the good sense and acuteness he can always display w hen it 
is his inclination to do so , render his dictionary of great value , 
though I think chiefly to those who have made a tolerable progress 
in general literature. 

The title of a later work by Ptre Niceron, Memoire.t pour servir 
<i V Hisloire des homines illustres de la liepublique Icltres , 

, avec un Catalogue raisonne tie lews oiwrages, in forty-three vo- 
lumes 1 Smo , published at Paris from 1 727 to 1745, announces some- 
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thing , rather different from what it contains. The number of “ if- 
lustrious men” recorded by Niceron is about I GOO, chiedy of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The names, as may be anti- 
cipated, are rrequentty very insignillcant ^ and, in return, not a 
few of real eminence, especially when protestant, and above all 
English , are overlooked , or erroneously mentioned. No kind of 
arrangement is observed ; it is utterly impossible to conjecture in 
what volume of Niceron any article will be discovered. A succinct 
biography, though fuller than the mere dates of Blount , is fol- 
lowed by short judgments on the author’s works, and by a cata- 
logue of them , far more copious, at least, than had been given by 
any preceding bibliographer. It is a work of much utility ; but the 
more valuable parts have been transfused into later publications. 

The English biographical Dictionary was first published in 
1761. 1 speak ofthis edition with some regard, from its having been 
the companion of many youtiiful hours; but it is rather careless in its 
general execution. It is sometimes ascribed to Birch ; but I suspect 
thitt Hcathcotc had more to do with it. After several successive en- 
largements , an edition of this dictionary was published in thirty- 
two volumes, from 1812 to 1817, by Alexander Chalmers, whose 
name it now commonly bears. Chalmers w as a man of very slender 
powers , relatively to the magnitude of such a work ; but his life 
had been passed in collecting small matters of fact, and he has 
added much of this kind to British biography. He inserts , beyond 
any one else, the most insignificant names, and quotes the most 
wretched authorities. But as the faults of excess, in such collections, 
arc more pardonable than those of omission , wo cannot deny the 
value of his Biograpfucal Dictionary, especially as to our own 
country, which has not fared well at the hands^ foreigners. 

Coincident nearly in order of time with Chalmers , but more dis- 
tinguished in mctfl, is the BiograpMe universeUe. The eminent 
names appended*to a large proportion of the articles contained in 
its fifty-two volumes , are vouchers for the ability and erudition it 
displays. There is doubtless much inequality in the performance; 
/ and we arc sometimes disappointed by a superficial notice, where 
we had a right to expect most. English literature , though more 
amply treated than had been usual on the Continent , and with the 
benefit of Clialmers’s contemporaneous volumes, is still not fully 
appreciate : our chief theological writers , especially, are passed 
over almost in silence. There seems , on the other hand , a rc- 
ilundancy of modern rrcnch names ; those , above all , who have, 
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even obscurely and insignincantly, bcea connected with the history 
of the Revolution ^ a fault , if it be one , which is evidently gaining 
ground in the supplementary volumes. But 1 must speak res|K>ct- 
fully of a work to which I owe so much , and without which , pro- 
bably, 1 should never have undertaken the present. 

I will not here characterise several works of more limited biogra- 
phy ; among w hich are Bibliotheca Ilispana Nova of Antonio, 

the Biographia Britannica, the Bibliotheque BVancaise of Gou- 
jet ; still less is there time to enumerate particular lives, or those his- 
tories which relate to short periods , among the sources of literary 
knowledge. It will be presumed, and will appear by my references, 
that I have employed such of them as came within my reach. But 
1 am sensible that, in the great multiplicity of books of this kind , 
and especially in their prodigious increase on the Continent of late 
years, many have been overlooked from which I might have im- 
proved these volumes. The press is indeed so active , that no year 
passes without accessions to our knowledge , even historically con- 
sidered , upon some of the multifarious subjects which the present 
volumes embrace. An author who waits till all requisite materials 
are accumulated to his hands , is but watching the stream that will 
run on for ever ; and though I am fully sensible that I could have 
much improved what is now offered to the public by keeping it 
back for a longer time , I should but then have had to lament the 
impossibility of exhausting my subject. EnoiEi, the modest 
phrase of the Grecian sculptors , but expresses the imperfection 
that attaches to every work of literary industry or of philosophical 
investigation. But I have other warnings to bind up my sheaves 
while I may, — my own advancing years , and the gathering in the 
heavens. 

I have quoted, to my recollection, no passage which I have not 
seen In its own place ; though I may possibly have transcribed in 
some instances , for the sake of convenience , from a secondary 
authority. Without censuring those who suppress the immediate 
source of their quotations , I may justly say that in nothing I have 
given to the public has it been practised by myself. But I have now 
and then inserted in the text characters of books that I have nut 
read on the faith of my guides ; and it may be the case that in- 
timation of this has not been always given to the reader. 

It is very likely that omissions, not, I trust, of great consequence, 
will be detected ; I might in fact say that I am already aware of 
them i but perhaps these will be candidly ascribed to the numerous 
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ramificatinns of the subject, and the necessity of writing in a dif- 
ferent order from tliat in wliieh the pages are printed. And I must 
add that some omissions have been intentional : an accumulation of 
|)elly facts, and especially of names to which little is attached, fa- 
tigues unprolilably the attention; and as this is very frequent in 
works that necessarily demand condensation , and cannot altogether 
be avoided, it was desirable to make some sacriflee in order to 
palliate the inconvenience. This will be found , among many other 
instances , in the account of the Italian learned of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, where I might easily have doubled the enumeration , but with 
little satisfaction to the reader. 

But , independently of such slighter omissions , it will appear 
that a good deal is wanting in these volumes, which some might 
expect in a history of literature. Such a history has often contained 
so large a proportion of biography, that a work in which it appears 
very scantily or hardly at all , may seem deficient in necessary in- 
formation. It might be replied , that the limits to which I have 
confined myself, and beyond which it is not easy perhaps , in the 
present age, to obtain readers , would not admit of this extension ; 
but I may add, that any biography of the authors of these cen- 
turies, which is not servilely compiled from a few know n books of 
that class , must be far loo immense an undertaking for one man, 
and besides its extent and dithculty , would have been particularly 
irksome to myself, from the waste of lime, as I deem it, which an 
inquiry into trilling facts entails. 1 have more scruple about the 
omission of extracts from some of the poets and best writers in 
prose , without which they can be judged very unsatisfactorily ; but 
in this also I have been influenced by an unwillingness to multiply 
my pages beyond a reasonable limit. But I have, in some instances, 
at least in the later periods, gone more largely into analyses of con- 
siderable works than has hitherto been usual. These are not de- 
signed to serve as complete abstracts, or to supersede, instead of 
exciting , the reader’s industry ; but I have felt that some books of 
traditional reputation are less fully known than they deserve. 

Some de|)artments of literature are passed over, or partially 
toiiched. Among the former are books relating to particular arts , 
as agriculture or painting , or to subjects of merely local interest , 
as those of English law. Among the latter is the great and extensive 
portion of every library, the historical. Unless where history has 
been written with peculiar beauty of language , or philosophical 
spirit, I have generally omitted all mention of it; in our researches 
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alter (ruth of fact , the number of books that possess some value is 
exceedingly great , and would occupy a disproportionate space in 
such a general view of literature ss the present. For a similar 
reason , I have not given its numerical share to theology. 

It were an impertinence to anticip-ile, for the sake of obviating , 
the possible criticism of a pubHc which has a right to Judge, and 
for whose Judgments I have had so much cause to be grateful , nor 
less so to dictate how it should read what it is not bound to read at 
all ; but perhaps I may be allowed to say, that I do not wish this to 
be considered as a book of reference on particular topics , in which 
point of view it must often appear to disadvantage ; and (hat , if it 
proves of any value, it will be as an entire and synoptical work. 

• 
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INTRODUCTION 


TO THK 

LITERATURE OF EUROPE 

IN THE FIFTEENTH, SIXTEENTH, AND 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURIES. 

. ■ .1 * ' 

CHAPTER I. 

ON THK GENERAL STATE OF LITERATL'RE IN THE MIDDLE 
AGES TO THE END OF THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 

Luss of ODGienl Learning in the Fail of the Roman Empire — First Symptoms 
of its Revival — Improvement In the Twelfth Century — Universities and 
Scholastic Philosophy — Origin of Modern Languages — Early Poetry — Pro- 
vencal, French, German, and Spanish — English Language and Literature 
— Increase of Elementary Know lcrlge — * Invention of Paper — Roman Juris- 
prudence — Cultivation of Classical Literature — Its Decline after the Twelfth 
Century — Less visible in Italy — Petrarch. 

1 . Although the subject of these volumes docs not com- 
prehend the literary history of Europe , anterior to the com- 
mencement of the fifteenth century, a period as nearly coinciding 
as can be ex[>ected in any arbitrary division of time , with what 
is usually denominated the revival of letters , it appears neces- 
sary to prefix such a general retrospect of the state of knowledge 
for some preceding ages, as will illustrate its subsequent pro- 
gress. In this , however, the reader is not to expect a regular 
history of mediteval literature , which would be nothing less 
than the extension of a scheme already, perhaps, too much 
beyond my powers of execution (<?). 

2. Every one is well aware, that the establishment of the 
barbarian nations on the ruins of the Roman empire in the West, 
was accompanied or followed by an almost universal loss of 

(a) The .>iubjpcl of the following chapter is acquainted witii lliose volumes, maycoi:- 
has been already treateii by me in another sider the ensuing pages partly as suppl?. 
work, the History of Europe during the Mid- mental , and partly as correeting the fornTer 
die Ages. I have not lliought it necessary to w here they coutain any thing inconsistent, 
repeat all that is there said ; the reader, if be 
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that learning whicli had been accumulated in the Latin and 
Tireek languages , and wiiich we call ancient or classical j a re- 
volution long prepared by the decline of taste and knowledge 
for seveftil preceding ages, but accelerated by public calamities 
in the fifth century with overwhelming rapidity. The last of the 
ancients, and one who forms a link between the classical period 
of literature and that of the Middle Ages , in which he was a 
favpurite author, is Boethius, a man of fine genius, and inte- 
resting both from his character and his death. It is well known, 
that, after filling the dignities of consul and senator in the court 
of 'flieodoric , he fell a victim to the jealousy of a sovereign , 
from whose memory, in many respects glorious , the stain of 
that blood has never been elfaced. 'I’he Consolation of Philo- 
■sophy, the chief work of Boethius, was written in his prison. 
.Few books are more striking from the circumstances of their 
production. Last of the classic writers , in style not impure , 
though displaying too lavishly that poetic exuberance which had 
distinguished the two or three preceding centuries; in elevation 
of sentiment equal to any of tlie philosophers , and mingling a 
C.hristian sanctity with their lessons, he speaks from hjs prison 
in the swan-like tones of dying eloquence. The philosophy that 
consoled him in bonds , was soon required in the sufferings of 
a cruel death. Quenched in his blood, the lamp he had trimmed 
with a skilful hand gave no jnore light; the language of Tully 
and Virgil soon ceased to be spoken ; and many ages were to 
pass away, before learned diligence restored its purity, and the 
union of genius with imitation taught a few modern writers to 
surpass in eloquence the latinity of Boethius. 

3. The downfall of learning and eloquence, after the death 
of Boethius in f)24 , was inconceivably rapid. His contemporary 
t'assiodorus, Isidore of Seville, and Martianus Capella, the 
earliest, but worst, of the three, by very indilfcrent compi- 
lations , and that encyclopedic method which Heeren observes 
to be an usual concomitant of declining literature , superseded 
the use of the great ancient writers , with whom , indeed , in the 
opinion of Meiners, they were themselves acquainted only 
through similar productions of the fourth and fifth centuries. 
Isidore speaks of the rhetorical works of Cicero and Quintilian 
as too diffuse to be read («). The authorities upon which they 


'a) Meiners, Vergleicliung der silleii , etc. 
lies tnillelallers mit deiien unsers Jahrhuii- 
derts, 3 vols. Hanover, 1793. Vol. ii. p. 333. 
Kiehliom,.VIIgemcinc Gescliiclitcder Cullur 
iiiid Utleralur, vol. ii. p. 29. Ileeren , Ges- 
I'hiclite dcs sluilium der classiselien Liltera- 
inr. Gottingen, 1797. These three books, 
with the llistuirc l.ittdraire do la France, 
Rrueker's History of Philosophy, Turner's 


and Henry’sHislories of England, Mura tori’s 
43d Dissertation, Tiraboschi , and some few 
others, who will appear in the notes, are my 
chief authorities for the dark ages. But none. 
In a very short compass, is equal to the third 
discourse of Floury, in the I3th volume of 
the i2mo. edition of his Ecclesiastical His 
lory. 
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founded their scan(y course of grammar, logic, and rhetoric, 
were chiefly obscure writers * no longer extant. But themselves 
became the oracles of the succeeding period , wherein the tri- 
vium and quadrivium , a Course of seven sciences , introduced 
in the sixth century, were taught from their jejune treatises (n). 

4. This state of general ignorance lasted , with no very sen- 
sible difierence , on a superficial view, for about five centuries , 
during which every sort of knowledge was almost wholly con- 
fined to the ecclesiastical order. But among them, though 
instances of gross ignorance were exceedingly frequent, (he 
necessity of preserving the Latin language , in which the Scrip- 
tures, the canons , and other authorities of the church, and the 
regular liturgies , were written , and in which alone the cor- 
respondence of their well organised hierarchy could be con- 
ducted , kept flowing , in the worst seasons , a slender but living 
streiim ; and though , as has been observed , no great difierence 
may appear, on a superficial view, between the seventh and 
eleventh centuries , it would easily be shown that , after the 
first prostration of learning , it was not long in giving signs 
of germinating afresh, and that a very slow and general im- 
provement might be dated farther back than is generally be- 
lieved (6). 

5. Literature was assailed in its downfall by enemies from 
within as well as from without. A prepossession against secular 
learning had taken hold of those ecclesiastics who gave the tone 
to the rest; it was inculcated in the most extravagant degree by 
Gregory I. , the founder, in a great measure , of the papal su- 
premacy, and the chief authority in the dark ages (r) ; it is even 


(«) The trivium contaioed grammar, logic, 
and rhetoric; the quadrivium, arithmetic, 
geometry, music, and astronomy, as in these 
two lines, framed to assist the memory : 

** Gramm. loquitur; Du. vera doccl; 
Rhet. verba colorat; Mcs. ranil; Ar. numc* 
rat; Geo. ponderat; Ast. colit astro.’* 

But most of these sciences, as such, were 
hanlly taught at all. The arithmetic, for in- 
stance, of Cassiodorus or Capella is nothing 
but a few dolinilions mingUMi with supersti- 
tious absurdiliesahoul the virtues of certain 
numbers and figures. Meiiiers, ii. 339. Kasl- 
ner, Gescbichteder Mathomatik, p. 8. 

The arithmetic of Cassiodorus occupies 
little more than two folio pages, and does 
not contain one word of the common rules. 
The geometry is much the same ; in two 
pages w'e have some definitions and aiioms, 
hut nothing farther, llis logic is longer and 
belter, extending to sixteen folio pages. The 
grammar is very short and triniiig , the rhe- 
toric the same. 

(6) M. Guizot confirms me in a conclusion 
to which I had previously come, that the se- 


venth century is the nadir of the human 
mind in Kurope, and that its movement in 
advance began before the end of thenext, or, 
in other words, with Charlemagne. Hist, dc 
la Civilisation en France, ii. 345. A notion 
probably is current in England, on llieau> 
ibority of the older writers, such as Cave or 
Robertson, that the greatest darkness was 
later; which is true as to England itself, it 
was in the seventh century that the barba> 
rians were first tempted to enter the church, 
and obtain bishoprics, which had, in the first 
age after their invasion, been reserved to 
Romans. FIcury, p. 18. 

(c) Gregory has been often charged . on the 
authority of a passage in John of Salisbury , 
with having burned a library of heathen au< 
thors. lie has been warmly defended by Ti- 
raboschi, tii. 102 . Even if the assertion of 
our countryman were more positive, he is of 
too late an age lodemand much credit. Eich- 
liorn, however, produces vehement expres- 
sions of Gregory's disregard for learning, 
and even for Iheotfbcrvance of grammatical 
rules, ii. 443. 
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found in Alcuin , to whom so mucli is due , and it gave way- 
very gradually in tlie revival of literature. In some of the mo- 
nastic foundations, esi)ecially in that of Isidore, though himself 
a man of considerable learning, the perusal of heathen authors 
was prohihitcd. rortunalcly Benedict , whose order became 
the' most widely dillused , while he enjoined his brethren to 
read , copy, and eollect books , was silent as to their nature , 
concluding, probably, that they would be wholly religions. 
Tliis, in course of time, became the means of preserving and 
multiplying classical manuscripts («). 

6. If, however, the prejudices of the clergy stood in the w’ay 
of what we more esteem than they did , I he study of philological 
literature , it is never to be forgotten , that but for them the re- 
cords of that very literature would have perished. If they had 
been less tenacious of their Latin liturgy, of the vidgato trans- 
lation of Scripture , and of the authority of the fathers , it is 
very doubtful whether less superstition would have grown up , 
but we cannot hesitate to pronounce, that all grammatical 
learning would have bten laid aside. The influence of the 
church upon learning, partly favourable, partly the reverse, 
forms the subject of Eichhorn’s second volume ; whose com- 
prehensive views and well directed erudition , as w'ell as his 
position in a great protestant university, give much weight to 
iiis testimony. But we should remember also, that it is, as it 
were , by striking a balance that we come to this result ; and 
that , in many respects , the clergy counteracted that progress 
of improvement which, in others, may be ascribed to their 
exertions. 

7. It is not unjust to claim for these islands the honour of 
having lirst withstood the dominant ignorance, and even led 
the way in the restoration of knowledge. As early as the sixth 
century, a little glimmer of light was perceptible in the Irish 
monasteries ; and in the next , when I'rance and Italy had sunk 
in deeper ignorance , they stood , not quite where national pre- 
judice has sometimes placed them , but certainly in a very re- 
spectable position (6). That island both drew students from th(^ 
('ontinent, and sent forth men of comparative eminence into its 
schools and churches. I do not lind , however, that they con- 
tributed much to the advance of secular, and especially of gram- 
matical learning. This is rather due to England , and to the 
happy inlluence of Theodore, our first primate, an Asiatic Greek 
by birth, sent hither by the pope in 6G8, through whom and 

(«)lle«rpn, |». 59 . EiclUioni, ii. 11 . I2. whero the claims of liis roiinlry are slak'd 
40. 49. 50. favourably, and wilii much learning anti in- 

(A) Kichliorn. ii. i76.*is8. Sec also ihe dustry, but not with extravagant parliality. 
lirst volume of Moore’s History of ladand , 
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Ills companion Adrian, some knowledge of the Latin and even 
Greek languages was propagated in the Anglo-Saxon church. 
The venerable Bede, as he was afterwards styled, early in the 
eighth century, surpasses every other name of our ancient li- 
terary annals; and , though little more than a diligent compiler 
from older writers , may perhaps be reckoned superior to any 
man the world (so low had the east sunk like the west) then 
possessed. A desire of knowledge grew up ; the school of York , 
somewhat later, became respectable, before any liberal education 
hail been established in France; and from this came Alcuin , a 
man fully equal to Bede in ability, though not probably in eru- 
dition (a). By his assistance, and that of one or two Italians, 
Charlemagne laid in his vast dominions the foundations of 
learning, according to the standard of that age, which dispelled , 
at least for a time , some part of the gross ignorance wherein 
his empire had been enveloped {/>). 

8. The praise of having originally established schools belongs 
to some bishops and abbots of the sixth century. They came in 
place of the imijcrial schools overthrown by the barbarians (c). 
In the downfall of that temporal dominion, a spiritual aristocracy 
was providentially raised up, to save from ‘extinction the remains 
of learning , and religion itself. Some of those schools seem to 
have been preserved in the south of Italy, though merely, per- 
haps, for elementary instruction. Butin France the barbarism of 
the later Merovingian period was so complete , that, before the 
reign of Charlemagne, all liberal studies had come to an end {(t). 
Nor was Italy in a much better state at his accession, though he 
called two or three scholars from thence to his literary councils ; 
the libraries were destroyed, the schools chiefly closed; where- 
ever the Lombard dominion extended , illiteracy was its com- 
panion (ef). 

9. The cathedral and conventual schools, created or restored 
by Charlemagne , became the means of preserving that small 
portion of learning which continued to exist. They flourished 
most , having had time to produce their fruits , under his succes- 
sors Louis the Debonair, Lothaire, and Charles the Bald(/). It 


(a) Eichhorn, ii. 188 . 207. 263. Hist. UU. 
de la France, vols. iii. and iv. Henry’s His- 
tory of Kurland, vol. iv. Turner’s History 
of Anglo-Saxons. >’o one, however, has 
spoken so highly or so fully of Alcuin’s 
merits as M. Guizot, in his Hisloire dc la 
Civilisation en France, vol. ii. p. 344 — 385. 

(£) Cebides Iho above authors, see, for the 
merits of Charlemagne as a restorer of let- 
ters, his Ufe by Gaillard , and Aiidri^s, Ori- 
gine . etc. della Litteratura , i. 165. 

(c) Lichhorii, ii. 5. 45. Guizot (vol. ii. 


p. 1 16.) gives a list of the episcopal schools 
in France before Charlemagne. 

(tf) Ante ipsum Carolum regem in Gallia 
nullum fuerat sludium liberalium artium. 
Monachus Kngolimeusis, apud Lauuoy de 
Schoiis celehHoribus. 

(«) Tiraboschi. Eichhorn. lleeren. 

(/) The reader may lind more of the his- 
tory of these schools in a little treatise by 
Launoy, De Schoiis celebriorihus a Car. 
Mag. et post Car. Mag. iiistauratis; also in 
Hist. IJll. de la France, vols. iii. and iv.; 
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was , doubtless , a fortunate circumstanee , that the revolution of 
language had now gone far enough to render Latin unintelli- 
gible without grammatical instruction. Alcuia and others who , 
like him, endeavoured to keep ignorance out of the church, were 
anxious , we are told , to restore orthography ; or , in other words, 
to prevent the written Latin from following the corruptions of 
s|)cech. They brought back , also , soma knowledge of better 
classical authors than had been in use. Alcuin’s own poems could 
at least not have been written by one unacquainted with Virgil (n) : 
the faults are numerous, but the style is not always inelegant; 
and from this time , though quotations from the Latin poets , 
especially Ovid and Virgil , and sometimes from Cicero, are not 
very frequent, they occur sufTiciently to show that manuscripts 
had been brought to this side of the Alps. They were , however, 
very rare: Italy was still, as might bo expected, the chief de- 
pository of anciont writings ; and Gerbert speaks of the facility of 
obtaining them in that country (*). 

10. The tenth century used to be reckoned by mediaival his- 
torians the darkest part of this intellectual night. It was the iron 
age , which they vio with one another in describing as lost in the 
most consummate ignorance. This, however, is much rather 
a])plicable to Italy and England , than to France and Germany. 
The former were both in a deplorable state of barbarism. And 
there arc , doubtless, abundant proofs of ignorance in every part 
of Europe. Rut, compared with the seventh and eighth centuries, 
the tenth was an age of illumination in France. And Meiners, 
who judged the middle ages somewhat, perhaps, too severely, 
hut with a penetrating and conTja’chensive observation, of which 
there had been few instances, has gone so far as to say, that 
“ in no age, perhaps, did Germany possess more learned and 
virtuous churchmen of the epi.scopal order, than in the latter half 
of the tenth, and beginning of the eleventh century {<•)." Eich- 
horn points out indications of a more extensive acquaintance 
with ancient writers in several French and German ecclesiastics 
of this period (rf). In the eleventh century, this continued to in- 
crease; and, towards its close, we lind more vigorous and ex- 

Orevier, liisl.de rUnivtjrsiltJtle Paris, vol.i.; lables , whore memory alone oould scl him 
Hrurter’s Hist. Phil, ili.; Muralori, Dissert, right, he was not ignorant of common rules, 
xliii.; Tiraboschi, iii. i.S8.; Eichhorn, 261. It is found in Gale ; 

295.; liecren, and Floury. Rhetor 7 uoyB«TuUiasingei«. 

(a) A poem by Alcuio, De PonliQcibus W ^®sti quot scriploros in urbihus aut 
Kcclesi® Eboracensis, ispublished in Gale’s 6?ris Italic passim habeantur. Gerbert. 
XT. Scriptures, vol. Hi. Ilenr) quotes a pas> Episi. 130, apud Ifeeren , p. I66. 
sage from this, do.scrlbjiig the books at (0 Vergleidiung der sitlon, il. 381. The 
York, in which we read this line— eleventh century he holds far more odvan- 

, , red in learning than the sixth. Hooks were 

Acer Arl8Uilrlr», rhetor afy«e TuUms i«geus. 

.Such a verse conid not Imve come from Al- ih<* earlier. P. 399. 

ciiin ; though he errs iu (he quantity of syl* Allg. Gcsch. ii. 333. 398. 
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tensive attempts at throwing otT the yoke of harbarous ignorance, 
and either retrieving what had been lost of ancient learning , or 
supplying its place by the original powers of tlie mind. 

11. It is the most striking circumstance in the literary annals 
of the dark ages , that they seem to us still more deficient in na- 
tive , than in acquired ability. The mere ignorance of letters has 
sometimes been a little exaggerated , and admits of certain tjua- 
lilications; but a tameness and mediocrity, a servile habit of 
merely compiling from others , runs through the writers of these 
centuries. It is not only that much was lost, but that there was 
nothing to compensate for it ; nothing of original genius in the 
province of imagination and but two extraordinary men, Scotus 
Erigena and Gerbert , may lie said to stand out from the crowd 
in literature and philosophy. It must be added, as to the former, 
that his writings contain, at least in such extracts as I have seen, 
unintelligible rhapsodies of mysticism , in which, perhaps, he 
should not even have the credit of originality. Eichhorn , how- 
ever, bestows great praise on Scotus; and the modern historians 
of philosophy treat him with respect (o). 

1 2. It would be a strange hypothesis , that no man endowed 
with superior gifts of nature lived in so many ages. Though the 
pauses of her fertility in these high endowments are more con- 
siderable, I am disposed to think, than any previous ealculation 
of probabilities would lead us to anticipate , we could not em- 
brace so extreme a paradox. Of military skill, indeed, and civil 
prudence, we are not now speaking. Ilut, though no man ap- 
peared of genius sullicienl to burst the fetters imposed by igno- 
rance and bad taste , some there must have been , who , in a 
happier condition of literature , would have been its legitimate 
pride. We perceive, therefore, in the deficiencies of these writ- 
ers , the effect which an oblivion of good models , and the pre- 
valence of a false standard of merit, may produce in repressing 
the natural vigour of the mind. Their style, where they aim at 
eloquence, is inflated and redundant, formed upon the model of 
the later fathers , whom they chiefly read ; a feeble imitation of 
that vicious rhetoric which had long overspread the latinily of 
the empire (6). 


(a) Extracts from John Scotus Erigena 
will be found in Druckcr. Hist. Pliilosophis, 
vol. in. p. Ci9.; in Meiners, ii. 373.; or more 
fully, iu Turner’s History of England, v. i. 
447., and Guizot, Hist, de la Ctvilisalion en 
France, iii. I37. I78. The reader may con- 
sult also Buhle, Tennemann, and the article 
on Thomas Aquinas in the Encyclopedia 
Metropolllana , ascrilied to Dr. Hampden. 
But, perhaps, Mr. Turner is the only oim of 
thorn who has seen, or at least rivid, the 


metaphysical treatise of John Scotus, rn 
titled De Divisione Natura.*, in w hich alone 
wc And bis phiioso]»liy. It is very rnrcuut 
of England. 

(^) Flcury, I. xlv.$ I9., and Trolsieme 
Discours (in vol. xiii.), p. 6. Tumor’s His- 
tory of England, iv. 137., and History of 
Anglo^axons. Hi. 403. It is suflioient to look 
at any extracts from these writers of the dark 
ages to see the justice of this censure. Klcu- 
ry. at the conclusioo of hi? excellent third 
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13. It might naturally be asked , whether fancy and feeling 
were extinct among the people, though a false taste might reign 
in the cloister. Yet it is here that we lind the most remarkahlc 
deliciency, and could appeal scarce to the vaguest tradition , or 
the most doubtful fragment , in witness of any poetical talent 
worthy of notice , except a very little in the Teutonic languages. 
The Anglo-Saxon poetry has occasionally a wild spirit , rather 
impre.ssive , though it is often turgid and always rude. The 
Scandinavian , such as the well-known song of Regner Lodhrog, 
if that be as old as the period Refore us , which is now denied, 
displays a still more poetical character. Some of the earliest (ier- 
man poetry, the song on the victory of Louis III. over the Nor- 
mans in 883, and , still more , the poem in praise of llanno, arch- 
bishop of Cologne, who died in 107ft, are warmly extolled by 
Herder and Houterwek (n). In the Latin >^rse of these centuries, 
we find , at best, a few lines among many, which show the au- 
thor to have caught something of a classical style ; the far greater 
portion is very bad (h). 


tlisfoursc, jusily and candidly apologues 
for these five age®, as not wholly destitute 
of learning, and far less of virtue. They 
have been, he says, outrageously depre- 
ciated by the hiimanist.s of the sixtet’ntli 
ecnUiry, who thought good Latin superior 
to every thing else ; and by prolestanl writ- 
ers, who laid the corruptions of the church 
on its ignorance. Yet there is an opposite 
extreme into which those who are disgusted 
w ith the common-places of superficial writ- 
ers sometimes run; an estimation of men 
by their relaiive superiority above their 
own times, so as to forgot their position in 
comparison with a fixed standard. 

An eminent living writer, who has carried 
the philosophy of history, perhaps, as far 
as any other, has lately endeavoured, at con- 
siderable length, to vindicate in some mea- 
sure the inlelleelual character of this pe- 
riod. (Guizot, vol. ii. p. 123 — 2'il.) It is with 
reliietaiice that I ever differ from M. Gui- 
zot; hut the passages adduced by him , ( os- 
pecially if wc exclude those of the fifth cen- 
tury, the poems of Aviius, and the homilies 
of Caesariiis, ) do not appear adequate to 
redeem the age by any signs of genius they 
display. It must always ben question of 
degree ; for no one is absurd enough to deny 
the existence of a relative superiority of ta- 
lent, or the power of expressing moral emo- 
tions, as well as relating facts, with some 
warmth and energy. The legends of saints, 
an extensive though quite neglected portion 
of the literature of the dark ages, to which 
M. Guizot has had the merit of directing our 
attention, may probably contain many pas- 
sages. like those he has qiioled, which will 
Ue rend with interest } and It is no more than 


justice, that he has given them in French „ 
rather than in that haif-harbarou.s , 
which, though not essential to the author’s 
mind, never fails, like an tinheeomiiig dress, 
to show the gifts of nature at a disadvauloge. 
liul the quest ions still recur: Is this in itself 
excellent? Would it indleaU*, wherever wc 
should meet with it, powers of a high order? 
Do we not make a tacit allowance in reading 
it, and that very largely, for the mean con- 
dition in which we know the human mind to 
have been placed at the period? Docs it in- 
struct us, or give us pleasure? 

In what M. Guizot has said of the moral 
infiiienceof these legends, in harmonising a 
lawless barbarian race(p. 157.), 1 should be 
sorry not to concur : it is a striking instance 
of that candid and catholic spirit with 
which be lias always treated the medieval 
church. 

(«) Herder , Zerslreule Blatter , vol. v. 
p. 169. 194. Ueiiisius, Lehrbucli der Deuts 
chtMi Sprachwissenschaf(,tv.29. Bouterwek, 
Geschichte der Poesie und Beredsamkeit , 
vol. ix. p. 78. 82. The author is unknown ; 
aber dein unbekannten sicbert sein werk die 
unsterhlichkeit, says the tatter critic. One 
might raise a question as to the capacity of 
an anonymous author to possess immoctal 
fame. Nothing equal to this poem, he says, 
occurs in the earlier German poetry ; it is uii 
outpouring of genius, Mt without faults, but 
full of power and feeflSg : the dialect is still 
Frankish, hut approaches to Swabian. Her- 
der calls it 'a truly Pindaric song.* lie has 
given large extracts from it in the volume 
above quoted, whicli glows with his own fine 
sense of beauty. 

(A) Tirahoscht supposes Latin versifiers to 
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14. The very imperfect state of language, as an instrument 
of refined thought , in the transition of Latin to the 1' rench , 
Castilian, and Italian tongues, seems the best means of account- 
ing in any satisfactory manner for this stagnation of the poetical 
faculties. The delicacy that distinguishes in words the shades of 
sentiment , the grace that brings them to the soul of the r^der 
with the charm of novelty united to clearness , could not be at- 
tainable in a colloquial jargon , the offspring of ignorance , and 
indeterminate possibly in its forms , which those who possessed 
any superiority of education would endeavour to avoid. We 
shall soon have occasion to advert again to this subject. 

15. At the beginning of the twelfth century, we enter upon a 
new division in the literary history of Europe. From this time 
we may deduce a line of men , conspicuous, according to the 
standard of their times , in different walks of intellectual pursuit, 
and the commencement of an interesting period , the later IMid- 
dle Ages ; in which , though ignorance was very far from being 
cleared away, the natural powers of the mind were developed 
inconsiderable activity. We shall point out separately the most 
important circumstances of this progress; not alt of them con- 
current ill efficacy with each other, for they were sometimes op- 
posed , but all tending to arouse Europe from indolence, and to 
fix its attention on literature. These are, 1st. The institution of 
universities , and the methods pursued in them ; 2d. The culti- 
vation of the modern languages, followed by the multiplication 
of books , and the extension of the art of writing : 3d. I he in- 
vestigation of the Roman law And lastly, the return to thestud^ 
of the Latin language in its ancient models of purity. We shall 
thus come down to the fiftcentli. century, and judge better of 
what is meant by the revival of letters , when we apprehend 
with more exactness their previous condition. 

l6. Among the Carlovingian schools it is doubtful whethei 
we can reckon one at Paris; and though there arc some traces of 
public instruction in that city about the end of the ninth cen- 
tury, it is not certain that we can assume it to be more ancient. 
For two hundred years more, indeed, it can only be said , that 
some persons appear to have come to Paris for the purposes ol 
study («). The commencement of this famous university , like that 
of Oxford, has no record. Hut it owes its lirst reputaUon to 
the sudden spread of what is usually called the scholastic phi- 
losophy. 

hav iH'an . ommon m Italy. I,o CUa al pari wrote , in the tenth 5 - 
ehc le eaiiipagne risonavan A\ versi. iii. 207. (lies m inulal.on of 

The spec imens he afterwards produees , notseen.and 
p. 2 i»., are miserahle. llroswitha, abbess years since , and 

olGaiidersheiiii, has, perhaps, the ip-eatest has now and then a Virgilian tadcin- . 
r>'iiutattuii amoni; Ihuse laiiliii pueis. She. («) Crevicr, i. 13 75 . 
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17. There had been hitherto two methoila of treating theolo- 

gical subjects : one that of the fathers , who built them on scri|>- 
ture, illustrated and interpreted by their own ingenuity, and in 
some measure also on the traditions and decisions of the church; 
the other, which is said by the Benedictines of St. Maur to have 
grown up about the eighth century (though Mosheim seems to 
refer it to the sixth), using the fathers themselves, that is, tl)c 
chief writers of the first six hundred years, who appear now to 
have acquired that distinctive title of honour, as authority, con- 
jointly with scripture and ecclesiastical determinations, by means 
of extracts or compends of their writings. Hence about this time 
we And more frequent instances of a practice which had begun 
before — that of publishing Loci communes or Catence patrum, 
being only digested extracts from the authorities under system- 
atic heads (</). Both these raethqjls were usually called positive 
theology. • 

18. The scholastic theology was a third method; it was, in its 
general principle , an alliance between faith and reason ; an en- 
deavour to arrange the orthodox system of the church, such as 
authority had made it , according to the rules and methods of 
the Aristotelian dialectics , and sometimes upon premises sup- 
plied by metaphysical reasoning. Lanfranc and Anselm made 
much use of this method in the controversy with Berenger as to 
transubstantiation ; though they did not carry it .so far as their 
successors in the next century (i). The scholastic i)hilosophy 
seems chiefly to be distinguished from this theology by a larger 
infusion of metaphysical reasoning, or by its occasional in- 
quiries into subjects not immediately related to revealed articles; 
of faith (c^. The origin of this philosophy, fixed by Buhle and 


(a) FIcury, 3me discoiiri, p. 48. (Hist. 
Kccids. vol. xiii. l3tno. e<l.) Hist. Lilt, dels 
France, vH. I47. Mosheim. in Cent. vi. et 
post. Muratori, AntichitA [taliane. dis- 
sert. ifiii. p. 610 . In this dissertation, it 
may be observed by the way, Muratori pives 
the important (rapment of Caius, a Roman 
presbyter before the end of the second cen- 
tury, on the canon of the New Testament, 
which has not been quoted , as far as I 
know, by any English writer, nor, which is 
more remarkable, hy Micliaelis. It will be 
found in Eichhorn, Elnicilunp in das Neue 
Testament, iv. 35. The lAtinity is very In- 
diflereiit for the second century; yet it 
cannot be much later, and may possibly be 
suspected of beinp a translation from a 
Greek original. 

Upon this great change in the theology of 
the church , which consisted principally in 
establishing the authority of the fathers, the 
reader may see M. Uuizol , Hist, dc la Civi- 
lisation. iii. 121 . There seem to be bu( two 
aauses for this the one , a consciousness 


of ignorance and inferiority to men of so 
much talent as Augustin and a few others: 
the other, a constantly growing Jealousy of 
the free exercise of reason , and a determi- 
nation to keep up unity of doctrine. 

(5) Hist. Litt. de la France, uhi suprA. 
Tennemann, Manuel de I'Hist. de la I'hilo- 
sophie, i. 332. Crevier, I. too. AudrAs, ii. IS. 

(c) A Jesuit of the sixteenth century thus 
shortly and clearly distinguishes the positive 
from the scholastic , and both from natural 
or metaphysical theology. At nos theolopiam 
scholaslicam dicimus, qus cerliori meihodo 
et rationihus imprimis ex divina .Scriptura, 
ac traditionibus seu decretls patrum in coii- 
ciliis dellnitis veritatem eruit, ac discu- 
tiendo comprobat.Quod cum in scholispra*- 
cipue argumentando comparctur, id nomeii 
sortita est. Quamobrem differt a positiva 
theolopia, non re sed modo, quemailmodum 
item alia ratione non est eadem cum nalu- 
rali theolopia , quo nomine philosophi me- 
laphysicen nominarunl. 1’ositiva ipitur non 
■ita res disputandas proponil . sed preno sen- 
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Tennemann in the ninth century, or the age of Scotus Erigena , 
has been brought down by Tiedcmann , Meiners , and Hamp- 
den (n), BO low as the thirteenth. Hut Roscelin ofCompiegne, a 
little before 1100, may be accounted so far the founder of the 
schoolmen, that the great celebrity of their disputations, and the 
rapid increase of students, is to be traced to tlie inlluence of his 
theories, though we have no proof that he ever taught at Paris. 
Roscelin also, having been the first to revive the famous question 
as to the reality of universal ideas , marks, on every hypothesis, 
a new era in the history of that philosophy. The principle of the 
schoolmen in their investigations was the expanding , develop- 
ing, and if possible illustrating and clearing from objection, the 
doctrines of natural and revealed religion in a dialectical me- 
thod and by dint of the subtlest reasoning. The questions which 
we deem altogether metaphysieal , such as that concerning uni- 
versal ideas, became theological in their hands (6). 

19. Next in order of time to Roscelin came William of Cham- 
peaux, w'ho opened a school of logic at Paris in 1109 -, and the 
university can only deduce the regular succession of its teachers 
from that time (<■). But his reputation was soon eclipsed , and his 
hearers drawn away by a more potent magician , Peter Abelard , 
who taught in the schools of Paris in the second dccad of the 


lentiam ratam et flrmam ponit, prscipuc io 
pielalem incumbena. A^ersatur autem cl ipsa 
in explicatioiie Scripturs saers, iradilio- 
numf conciliorum el saocloruin palrum. 
Naluraiis porro theologia Dei oauiram per 
natur 2 e argumcnia ct raiioncs inquihtf cum 
supenialuralis« quam scholasticam dici> 
mus, Dei cjusdem naluram, vim, proprie- 
latps, csterasque res divinas per ea prin- 
cipia vcstigal, quae sunt hominibus revelata 
divinitas. Posscviii, Bibliotheca Selecta , 
I. 3. c- i. 

Both positive and stdiolaslic theoio^ 
were much indebted to Peter i.ombard , 
whose Liber Seiitentiarum is a digest of 
propositions extracted from Uie fathers , 
with no attempt lo rtM^oncilo Ihem. It was 
therefore a prodigious magazine of arms for 
disputation. 

(<i) The first of these, according lo Ten- 
ncraanq, begins the list of schoolmen with 
Hales; the two latter agree in conferring 
that honour on AlberUis Magnus. Brucker 
inclines lo Roscelin , and has been followed 
hy others. It may be added , that Teuoe- 
maiin divides the scholastic philosophy 
into four periods, which Roscelin, Hales, 
Ockham, and the sixteenth century termi- 
nate; and Ruble into three, ending with Ros- 
celin, Albertus Magnus, and the sixteenth 
century. It is evident, however, that, by 
biicinning tbc scholastic series with Ros- 
celin, wo exclude T/aiifranc and even An- 
s jlm; tbc lallor of whom was tcrtainly a 


deep metaphysician; since to him we owo 
the subtle argument for the existence of a 
Deity, which Des Cartes afterwards revived. 
Bulile,679. This argument was answered at 
the time by one Gaunelo; so that metaphy- 
sical reasonings were not unknown in the 
eleventh century. Tennemann, 344. 

C^} Brucker, though be contains some 
useful extracts, and tolerable general views, 
was not well versed in the scholastic writers. 
Meiners (in his Comparison of the. Middle 
Ages') is rather superficial as to their phi- 
losophy, hut presents a lively picture of the 
schoolmen in relation to literature and 
manners. He has also, in the Transactions of 
the Gottingen Academy, vol. xii. pp.25 — 47.. 
given a succinct, but valuable, sketch of 
the Nominalist and Realist Controversy. 
Tennemann, with whose Manuel de la Phi- 
losophic alone I am conversant, issuppost^ 
to have gone very detqdy into the subject in 
his larger history of philosophy. Buble ap- 
pears superficial. Dr. Hampden, in bis Life 
of Thomas Aquinas, and view of iho scho- 
lastic philo.HOphy, published in tbu Kncy- 
clopicdia Melropolitana , has the merit of 
having been the only EnglLshman , past or 
present, so far as 1 know, since the revival 
of letters, who has penetrated far into Ihe 
wilderness of scholasticism. Mr. Sharon Tur- 
ner has given some exiracts in the fourth 
volume of his History of England. 

Crevicr, i. 3. 
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twelfth century. Wherever Abelard retired , his ftime and his 
disciples followed him ; in the solitary walls of the Paraclete, as 
in the thronged streets of the capital («). And the impulse given 
was so powerful , the fascination of a science which now appears 
arid and unproductive was so intense , that from this time for 
many generations it continued to engage the most intelligent 
and active minds. Paris, about the middle of the tweftlh cen- 
tury, in the words of the Benedictines of St. Maur, to whom we 
owe the Histoire Litt6raire de la I'Vance , was another Athens ; 
the number of studenjs ( hyperbolically speaking , as we must 
presume) exceeding that of the citizens. This influx of scholars 
induced Philip Augustus, some time afterwards, to enlarge the 
boundaries of the city ; and this again brought a fresh harvest 
of students, for whom , in the former limits , it had been dillicult 
to find lodgings. Paris was called , as Rome had been , the 
country of all the inhabitants of the world , and we may add , 
as , for very dilTerent reasons , it still claims to be (A). 

20. Colleges with endowments fof poor scholars were founded 
in the beginning of the thirteenth century, or even before, at 
Paris and Bologna , as they were afterwards at Oxford and 
Cambridge, by munificent patrons of letters; charters incorpo- 
rating the graduates and students collectively under the name of 
universities were granted by sovereigns, with privileges perhaps 
too extensive , but such as indicated the dignity of learning , and 
the countenance it received (<■). It ought , however, to be re- 
membered , that these foundations were not the cause , but the 
elTect of that increasing thirst for knowledge , or the semblance 
of knowledge, which had anticipated the encouragement of the 
great. The schools of Charlemagne were designed to lay the basis 
of a learned education , for which there was at that time no suffi- 
cient desire (d). But in the twelfth century, the impetuosity with 
which men rushed to that source of what they deemed wisdom, 
the great university of Paris, did not depend upon academical 
privileges or eleemosynary stipends , which came afterwards , 
though these were undoubtedly very effectual in keeping it up. 
The university created patrons , and was not created by them. 
And this may be said also of Oxford and Cambridge in thfir in- 
corjK)i ate character, whatever the former may have owed , if in 

(a) Hist. Liu. de la France, vol. xii. This excellent discourse of FIcury, the fifth, 
Brucker, iii. 750. relales to the ecclosiastical literature of the 

(&) Hist. Litt. de la France, ix. 78. Cre> later middle ages, 
vier, i.274. (</) These schools, established by the Car- 

(c) Flfury, xvii. I3. i7. Crevicr, Tira- lovingiaii princes in convents and catlie- 
boschi, etc. A University, universitas doc- dr.ils, declineti, as it was natural to expect, 
torum el schoiarium , was so c-alied either w ith the rise of the universities. Meiiicrs, ii. 
from its incorporation, or from its profess^ 400. Those of Paris, Oxford, and Bologna 
jiig to teach all subjects, as some have eonlained many thousand students, 
thought. Metners, ii. 405. Flcnry. xvii, i5. 
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fact it owed any thing, to the prophetic miinilicencc of Alfred. 
Oxford was a schodl of great resort in the reign of Henry II. , 
though its first charter was only granted by Henry HI. iLs 
earlier history is but obscure, and depends chiefly on a suspicious 
passage in Ingulfus, against which we must set the absolute 
silence of other writers (a). It became in the thirteenth century 
second only to Paris in the multitude of its students , and the 
celebrity of its .scholastic disputations. England indeed, and es- 
pecially through Oxford , could show more names of the first 
class in this line than any other country (h). 

21. Andres is inclined to derive the institution of collegiate 
foundations in universities from the Saracens. He finds no trace 
of these among the ancients ; while in several cities of Spain , as 
Cordova , Granada, Malaga, colleges for learned education la)th 
existed and obtained great renow n. These were sometimes un- 
connected with each other, though in the same city, nor had 
they, of course , those privileges which were conferred in Chris- 
tendom. They ^vere therefore more like ordinary schools or 
gymnasia than universities 5 and it is difficult to perceive that 
they suggested any thing peculiarly characteristic of the latter 
institutions, which arc much more reasonably considered as the 
development of a native germ, planted by a few generous men , 
above all by Charlemagne , in that inclement season which was 
passing away (<•). 

22. 'rhe institution of the Mendicant orders of friars , soon 
after the beginning of the thirteenth centnry, caused a fresh 
accession , in enormous numbers , to the ecclesiastical state , and 
gave encouragement to the scholastic philosophy. Less ac- 
quainted , generally, with grammatical literature than the Be- 
nedictine monks, less accustomed to collect and transcribe books, 
the disciples of Francis and Dominic betook themselves to dis- 


(o) Gimldus Camltrensis , about nso« 
.‘iperos Iho first unequivocal witness to the 
resort of students to Oxford, as un cslabItsiH 
ed scat of instruction. But it is certain that 
Vacarius read there on the civil law in ii49. 
which affords a presumption that it was 
already assuming the character of a univer- 
sity. John of Salisbury. I think, does not 
mention it. Jn a former work, I gave more 
credence to its foundation by Alfred than 1 
am now inclined to do. Bologna , as well as 
Baris, was full of English students about 
1200 . Mciners , ii. 428. 

(6) Wood expatiates on what he thought 
the' glorious age of the university. What 
university, 1 pray, ran produceaii invincible 
Hales, an admirable Bacon, an excellent 
well-grounded Middleton, a subtle Seolus, 
an approved Burley, a resolute Baconthorpe, 
a singular Ockham, a solid and industrious 


llolcot, aud a profound Bradwardin? all 
which persons flourished within the com- 
pass of one century. 1 doubt that neither 
Paris, Bologna, orRome, that grand mistress 
of the Christian world, or any place else« 
ran do what the renowned Bellosilc ( Ox- 
ford) hath done. And without doubt all im- 
partial men may receive it for an undeniable 
truth, (hat (he most subtle arguing in school 
divinity did take its beginning in England 
and from Englishmen; and that also from 
thence it went to Paris, and other parts of 
France, and at length into Italy, Spain . and 
other nations, as is by one observed. So 
that though Italy boasteth that Britain lakes 
her Christianity lirst from Rome, England 
may truly maintain that from her imme- 
diately by France) Italy llrsl received her 
school divinity Vol.l. p. tSO. a. d. tiG8. 

(c) Andres, ii. I29. 
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pulalion, and found a substilule for learning in their own 
ingenuity and expertness (//). The greatest of the schoolmen 
were the Dominican Thomas Aquinas , and the Franciscan Duns 
Iscotus. They were founders of rival sects , which wrangled with 
each other for two or three centuries. But the authority of their 
writings, which were incredibly voluminous, especially those 
of the former {b) , impeded , in some measure, the growth of new 
men 5 3 nd we find , after the middle of the fourteenth century' 
a diminution of eminent names in the series of the schoolmen,’ 
the last of whom , that is much remembered in modern times 
was William Ockham (r). He revived the sect of the Nominal- 
ists, formerly instituted by Roscelin , and , with some important 
variances of opinion , brought into credit by Abelard , but after- 
wards overpowered by the great weight of leading schoolmen 
mi the opposite side, -that of the Realists. The disciples of 
Ockham , as well as himself, being politically connected with the 
party in C^rmany unfavourable to the high pretensions of the 
Court of Rome, though they became very numerous in the 
universities, passed for innovators in ecclesiastical, as well as 
philosophical principles. INominalism itself indeed was reckoned 
by the adverse sect cognate to heresy. No decline however seems 
to have been as yet perceptible in the spirit of disputation , which 
pr^ably, at the end of the fourteenth century, went on as eagerly 
at Paris , Oxford , and Salamanca , the great scenes of that war- 
fare , as before 5 and which , in that age , gamed much ground in 
(lerinany, through-the establishment of several universities. 

23. Tennemann has fairly stated the good and bad of the 
scholastic philosophy. It gave rise to a great display of address, 
subtlety, and sagacity in the explanation and distinction of 
abstract ideas , but at the same time to many trifling and minute 
speculations , to a contempt of positive and particular knowledge. 


(o) Meinon, ii. 615. 629. 

{b) The works of Thomas Aquinas are 
publishni in seven locn volumes folio ; Rome. 
1570 : those of DunsScolus in twelve; Lyon, 
1639. It is presumctl that much was taken 
down from their oral lecture; some part of 
these volumes is of doubtful authenticity. 
Meiners, ii. 7I8. Biogr. Univ. 

(c) “ In them (Scotus and Ockham), and 
in the later schoolmen generally, down to 
the period of the reformation , there is more 
of the parade of logic , a more formal exa- 
mination of arguments, a more burthensuine 
importunity of syllogizing, with less of the 
philosophical power of arrangement and 
distribution of the subject discussed. The 
dryness again irreparable from the scho- 
lastic method is carried lo excess in the 
Inter writers, and perspicuity of style is 
altogether neglected.” Kncyclap.-edia Metro- 
pol. part xxxvii. p. 80S. 


The introduction of this exces of logical 
subtlety, carried to the most trilling so- 
phistry, is ascribed by Meiners to Petrus 
Hispanus, afterwards Pope John XXJ., who 
died in i27t, ii. 705. Several curious speci- 
mens of scholastic folly are given by him in 
this place. They brought a discredit upon the 
name, which has adhered lo it, and involved 
men of fine genius, such as Aquinas him- 
self, in the common reproach. 

The barbarism of style, which amounted 
almost to a new language, became more 
intolerable in Scotus and his followers than 
it had been in the older schoolmen. Mei- 
ners, 722. It may be alleged, in excuse of 
this, tliat wordsare mcantto express precise 
ideas; and that it was as impossible to write 
metaphysics in good Latin , as the modern 
naturalists have found it lo describe pianist 
and animals. 
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and to much unnecessary refinement (a). Fleury well observes , 
that the dry technical style of the schoolmen , affecting a geo- 
metrical method and closeness, is in fact more prolix and tedious, 
than one more natural , from its formality in multiplying objec- 
tions and answers (h). And as their reasonings commonly rest 
on disputable postulates , the accuracy they affect is of no sort of 
value. Hut their chief offences were the interposing obstacles to 
the revival of polite literature , and to the free expansion of the 
mind. iLily was the land where the schoolmen had least in- 
lluence; many of the Italians who had a turn for those discussions 
lepaired to Paris (r), and it was accordingly from Italy that the 
light of philological learning spread over Europe. Public schools 
of theology were not opened in Italy till after 1.360 (rf)- Yet we 
find the disciples of Averroes numerous in the university of 
Padua about that time. 

24. II. The universities were chiefly employed upon this 
scholastic theology and metaphysics , with the exception of Bo- 
logna , which dedicated its attention to the civil law, and of 
Montpelier, already famous as a school of medicine. The laity 
in general might have remained in as gross barbarity as before, 
white topics so removed from common utility were treated in an 
unknown tongue. We must therefore look to the rise of a truly 
native literature in the several languages of western Europe , as 
a more qpsential cause of its intellectual improvement 5 and this 
will render it necessary to give a sketch of the origin and early 
progress of those languages and that new literature. 

25. No one can require to be informed, that the Italian, 
Spanish , and French languages arc the principal of many dialects 
deviating from each other in the gradual corruption of tlie Latin, 
once universally spoken by the subjects of Rome in her western 
provinces. They have undergone this process of change in various 
degrees, but always from similar causes ; partly from the retention 
of barbarous words belonging to their aboriginal languages , or 
the introduction of others through the settlement of thb northern 
nations in the empire ; but in a far greater proportion , from 
ignorance of grammatical rules, or from vicious pronunciation 
and orthography. It has been the labour of many distinguished 
writers to trace the source and channels of these streams which 
have supplied both the literature and the common speech of the 
south of Europe •, and perhaps not much will be hereafter added 
to researches which , in the scarcity of exUmt documents , can 
never be minutely successful. Du Cange , who led the way in 
the admirable preface to his Glossary ; Le Boeuf, and Bonamy, 

, a) Manuel de la I’tilloso|>liie , i. 337. (r> Tirabosahi, v. US. 

Kirblioni. ii. 396. (d) Id. 137. 160 . Uo Sadc. VicdelVlrar- 

,f' Sec sme discours . xvji. 30—50. i|uc. ill. 757. 
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in several memoirs among Ihe transactions of the Academy of 
Inscriptions about the middle of the last century ; Muratori , in 
his 32d , 33d , and ^Oth dissertation on Italian antiquities ; and , 
with more copious evidence and successful industry than any 
other, ^L Raynouard, in the first and sixth volume of his Choix 
dps Poesies des Troubadours , have collected as full a history of 
the formation of these languages as we could justly require. 

26. The pure Latin language , as we n*ad it in the best ancient 
authors, possesses a complicated syntax, and many elliptical 
modes of expression which give vigour and elegance to style, but 
are not likely to be readily caught by the people. If, however, the 
citizens of Rome had spoken it with entire purity, it is to be 
remembered , that Latin , in the later times of the republic , or 
under the empire, was *not like the Greek of Athens, or the 
Tuscan of Florence, the idiom of a single city, but a language 
spread over countries in which it was not originally vernacular, 
and imposed by conquest upon many parts of Italy, as it was 
afterwards upon Spain and Gaul. Thus we find even early proofs, 
that solecisms of grammar, as well as barbarous phrases, or 
words unauthorised by use of polite writei’s, were very common 
in Rome itself ; and in every succeeding generation , for the first 
centuries after the ('.hristian a3ia, these became more frequent 
and inevitable. A vulgar Roman dialect , called (juotidianushy 
Quintilian , pedestris by Vegetius , usualis by Sidonius , is re- 
cognised as distinguishable from the pure Latinity to which we 
give the name of classical. But the more ordinary appellation of 
this inferior Latin was rus/icus; it was the country language or 
patois, corrupted in every manner, and, from the popular want 
of education , incapable of being restored , because it was not 
perceived to be erroneous (a). ^VhateveI• may have been the case 
before the fall of the Western Empire , we have reason to believe 
that in the sixth century the colloquial Latin had undergone , at 
least in France, a considerable change-even with the superior 


(a) Du Canfcc , preface, pp. I3. 29. Rusli- 
cum igiliir sermonem non humiliorem paulo 
duntaxal, cl qui sublimi opponitur, appei- 
lahani; sed eum eliani,, qui maps reperct, 
harharisinis solscismisqiic sc«torct , quam 
•apposite Sidonius $<iuamam serfnonis Cel* 
tici , etc. vocal. ~ KusHcum , qui iiuliis vel 
prammatircc vel orihographis legiliusastrin- 
plur. This is nearly a detinition of the early 
Romance language; il was T.alin wUhoul 
grammar or orthography. 

The squama sermonisCellici, mentioned 
by Sidonius, has led Gray, in his valuable 
remarks on rhyme, vol. ii. p. 53., as il has 
some others, into the erroneous notion that 
a real Celtic dialect, such as Caesar found in 
Caul , was still spoken. But this is iucom- 


palibic with Ihe known history of the French 
language; and Sidonius is one of those loose 
declamatory w rilers, whose words are never 
to be construed in ibeir proper meaning; Ihe 
common fault of T.atin author, from the 
third century. Ccllicus sermo was the patois 
of Gaul, whirli, having once been Gallia 
Ccllica. he still called such. That a few pro- 
per names, or similar words, in French arc 
Celtic, is well known. 

Quintilian lias said (hat a vicious or- 
thography must bring on a vicious pro- 
nunciation. Quod male srribilur, male eliam 
did neccsse est. But the converse of this is 
still more true, and was in fact (he great 
cause of giving the new Romance language 
its visible form. 




• ... 
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class of ecclesiastics. Gregory of Tours confesses that he was 
liabitually falling into that sort of error, the misplacing inflexions 
and prepositions , which constituted the chief original difference 
of the rustic tongue from pure Latiuily. In the opinion indeed 
of Raynouard , if we take his expressions in their natural mean- 
ing, the Romance language, or that which afterwards was 
generally called Provengal, is as old as the establishment of the 
Franks in Gaul. But this is perhaps not reconcileable with the 
proofs we have of a longer continuance of Latin. In Italy it seems 
probable that the change advanced more slowly. Gregory the 
Great , however, who has been reckoned as inveterate an enemy 
of learning as ever lived, speaks with superlative contempt of a 
regard to grammatical purity in writing. It was a crime in his 
eyes for a clergyman to teach grammar; yet the number of 
laymen who were competent or willing to do so had become very 
small. 

27. It may render this more clear, if we mention a few of the 
growing corruptions , which have in fact transformed the Latin 
into French and the sister tongues. — The prepositions were 
used with no regard to the proper inflexions of nouns and verbs. 
These were known so inaccurately, and so constantly put one for 
another, that it was necessary to have recourse to prepositions 
instead of them. Thus de and ad were made to express the 
genitive and dative cases, which is common in charters from 
the sixth to the tenth century. It is a real fault in the Latin 
language, that it wants both the definite and indefinite article ; 
ille and unus , especially the former, were called in to help this 
deficiency. In the forms of Marculfus , published towards the 
end of the seventh century, ille continually occurs as an article ; 
and it appears to have been sometimes used in the sixth. This 
of course , by an easy abbreviation , furnished the articles in 
French and Italian. The people came soon to establish more 
uniformity of case in the noun, either by rejecting inflexions, or 
by diminishing their number. — Raynouard gives a long list of 
old French nouns formed from the Latin accusative by sup- 
pressing em or am (a). The active auxiliary verb , than which 


(«) See a passage of Quintilian, I. 9. c. 4., 
quoted in Hallam's Middle Ages, iii. 316. 

In the grammar of Cassiodorus, a mere 
rompUalion from old writers, and in this 
instance from one Cornulus, we tind an- 
other remarkable passage, which 1 do not 
remember to liave seen quottnl, though 
doubtless it has been so , on the pronuncia- 
tion. of the letter Jl. To utter this llnal con- 
sonant, he says, before a word beginning 
with a vowel, is wrong, durum ac barbarum 
sonat; but it is an equal fault to omit it be- 
fore one beginning with a consonant; par 


cnim atquc idem esi vitiiim , ita cum vocali 
sicul cum consonanli 3/ Itleram, exprimerc. 
Cassiodorus, l)e orihographia, cap. i. Thus 
we perceive that there was a nicety as to the 
prununeiation of this letter, which unedU' 
rated persons would naliirnlly not regard. 
Hence in the inscriptions of a low age, we 
frtHiuonily And this letter omilied ; as in one 
quoted by Muratori, Ego L. Gonlius me bibo 
[vivo] archa [archam] feci, and it is very 
easy lonuiltiply instances. Thus the neuter 
and the accusative terminations were lost. 


Digitized by Googk 
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nothing is more distinctive of the modern languages from the 
Latin , came in from the same cause , the disuse , through 
ignorance , of several inflexions of the tenses •, to which we must 
add, that here als<j the Latin language is singularly deficient, 
possessing no means of distinguishing the second perfect from 
the first, or ‘I have seen’ from ‘1 saw.’ Thp auxiliary verb was 
early applied in France and Italy to supply this defect 5 and some 
have produced what they think occasional instances of its em- 
ployment even in fhe best classical authors. 

28. It seems impossible to determine the progress of these 
changes , the degrees of variation between the polite and popular, 
the written and spoken Latin , in the best ages of Rome, in the 
decline of the empire , and in the kingdoms founded upon its 
ruins; or finally, the exact epoch when the grammatical language 
ceased to be generally intelligible. There remains therefore some 
room still for hypothesis and difference of opinion. The clergy 
preached in Latin early in the seventh century, and we have a 
popular song of the same age on the victory ohtairicd by 
Clotaire II. in 622 over the Saxons (a). This lias been surmised 
by some to be a translation , merely becau.se the Latin is better 
than they suppose to have biMin spoken. Hut , though the words 
are probably not given quite correctly, tliey seem reducible , with 
a little emendation , to short verses of an usual rhythmical ca- 
dence (i). 

29. Hut in the middle of the eighth century, we find the rustic 
language mentioned as distinct from Latin(c) ; and in the council 
of Tours held in 613 it is ordered that homilies shall be explained 
to the people in their own tongue, whether rustic Roman or 
Frankish. In 842 we find the earliest written evidence of its 
existence , in the celebrated oaths taken by Louis of (Germany 
and his brother Charles the Hald , as well as by their vassals , the 
former in Frankish or early German , the latter in their own 
current dialect. This , though with somewhat of a closer resem- 
blance to Latin , is accounted by the best judges a specimen of 
the language spoken south of the Loire; afterwards variously 


(а) Le BcDuf , in M^. de TAcad. d 08 ln> 
script, vol. ivii. 

(б) Tunier, in Arch«ologia, vol. xlv. 173 . 
llallam'B Middle Ages, iii. 326. Boulerwek, 
Gesch. der Franzdsen Poesic, p. 18 ., ob- 
serves, ihol there are many fragments of 
popular I^tin songs preserved. 1 have not 
found any quoted, except one, which he 
gives from I.a Ravnilldrc, which is simple 
and rather pretty; but 1 know not whence 
it is taken. It seems the song of a female 
slave, and is perhaps nearly as old as the 
deslruction of the empire. 

At quid jubes, puaioir. 


Quare mandas , 61ioIe , 

Cannen doJee mt cantare 
r.Dm aim longe cxul valdc 
Intra mar«, 

O cur jubea canere ? 

Inlr« seems put for irans. The metre is 
rhymed trochsic ; hut that is consistent with 
antiquity. It is however more pleasing than 
most of the Latin verso of this period, and 
is more in the tone of the modern languages. 
As it is not at all a hackneyed passage, 1 
have thought it worthy of quotation. 

(0 Acad, des Inscript, xvil. 7t3. 
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called the Langue d’oc , Provengal , or Limousin , and essen- 
tially the same with the dialects of Catalonia and Valencia (a). It 
is decidedly the opinion of M. Raynouard , as it was of earlier 
inquirers, that the general language of France in the ninth cen- 
tury was the southern dialect , rather than that of the north , to 
which we now give the exclusive name of French , and which 
they conceive to have deviated from it afterwards (6). And he 
has employed great labour to prove , that , both in Spain and 
Italy, this language was generally spoken with hardly as much 
difference from that of France , as constitutes even a variation of 
dialect; the articles, pronouns, and auxiliaries being nearly 
identical ; most probably not with so much difference as would 
render the native of one country by any means unintelligible in 
another (c). 

30. Thus, in the eighth and ninth centuries, if not before , 
France had acquired a language , unquestionably nothing else 
than a corruption of Latin, (for the Celtic or Teutonic words 
that entered into it were by no means numerous , and did not 
influence its structure, ) but become so distinct from its parent , 
through modes of pronunciation as well as grammatical changes, 
that it requires some degree of practice to trace the derivation of 
words in many instances. It might be expected that we should 
be able to adduce , or at least prove to have existed , a series of 
monuments in this new form of speech, ft might naturally appear 
that poetry, the voice of the soul, would have been heard where- 


(o) Du Cange, p. 35, Raynouard, passim. 
M. do la Rue has called it ' un Latin expi- 
rani.' Rcchorchcs sur les Rardes d’Armo- 
rique. Rclween this and * im Frnii^ais nais- 
sanl ' there may ho only a verbal distinction ; 
but, ill accuracy of dolinition, I should think 
M. Raynouard imich more correct. The lan- 
guage of this oath cannot be called l^tin, 
without a violent stretch of words; no Latin 
scholar, as such, would understand it, ex- 
cept by conjecture. On the otlier hand , 
most of the words, as we learn from M. R., 
are l*rovenval of the twelfth century. The 
passage has been ofli'n printed, and some- 
times incorrectly. M. Roquefort, in the pre- 
face to his niossairo de la Langue romanc, 
has given a tracing from an ancient ma- 
nuscript of ^i(a^l, the historian of the 
9th century, to whom we owe this important 
record of language. 

{6) The chief dilTcrencc was in orthogra- 
phy ; the ^o^the^ns wrote I.alln words with 
au € where the South retained a; as chari- 
tet, caritut; veritet, veritai; apclet, ape- 
lat. Si Ton rctablissait dans les plus aucieos 
textes fran^ais les a primitifs en place des e, 
on aurail idenliquem^nt la langue des trou- 
badours. Raynouard, Observations sur le 
Rowan du Rou, ib!29, p. 5. 


(c) The proofs of this similarity occupy 
most part of the Qrstand sixth volumes in 
M. Raynouard’s excellent work. 

It is a common error to suppose that 
French and Italian had a double source, 
barbaric as well as Latin ; and that the 
northern nations, in conquering those re- 
gions, brought in a large share of their own 
language. This is like the opinion, that the 
Borman Conquest infused the French we 
now And in our own tongue. There arc cer- 
tainly Teuloiiic words, both in French and 
Italian , but not siilHcient to affect the pro- 
position that ttiese languages are merely 
l^atiii in their origin. These words in many 
instances express what Latin could not; 
thus (fuerra was by no means synonymous 
with helium. Yet even Roquefort talks of 
un jargon conipos6 de mots ludesques et 
romains." Discours Pr^liminaire, p. 19.; 
forgetting which, he more justly remarks 
afterwards , on the oath of Charles the Bald , 
that it shows, ** la langue romanc est en- 
ti^remenl compost de latin." A long list 
could, no doubt, be made of French and 
Italian words that cannot easily be traced 
to any I^tin with which we are acquainted i 
but wc may be surprised that it is not sUll 
longer. 
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ver the joys and siifTerings, the hopes and cares of humanity, 
wherever tlie countenance of nature , or the manners of social 
life , supplied their boundless treasures to its choice ; and among 
untutored nations it has been rarely silent. Of the existence of 
verse , however, in this early period of the new languages , we 
lind scarce any testimony, a doubtful passage in a Latin poem 
of the ninth century excepted (a), till we come to a production 
on the captivity of Boethius , versilied chielly from |>assages in his 
Consolation , which M. Raynouard , though somewhat wishing 
to assign a higher date, places about the year 1000. 'I’his is 
printed by him from a manuscript formerly in the famous abbey 
ofFleury, or St. Benoit-sur-Loire, and now in the public library 
of Orleans. It is a fragment of 250 lines, written in stanzas ofsix, 
seven, or a greater number of verses of ten syllables, sometimes 
deviating to eleven or twelve ; and all the lines in each stanza 
rhyming masculinely with each other. It is certainly by much 
the earlie.st specimen of French verse (*) ; even if it should only 
belong , as Le Bmuf thought , to the eleventh century. 

31 . M. Raynouard has asserted what will hardly bear dispute , 
that “ there has never been composed any considerable work in 
any language , till it has acquired determinate forms of express- 
ing the modilications of ideas according to time , number, and 
person ,” or, in other words , the elements of grammar (r). But 
whether the Provencal or Romance language were in its infancy 


(o) In a I^tin eclogue quoted by Pascha- 
sius Badbert Cob. 865) in the life of St. 
Adalhard, abbot of Corbie (ob. 826), the 
romance poets arc called upon to join the 
Latins in the following lines : 

** Rustics concclebret Romana Latinaque lingua, 
Saxo, qui , parilcr plangens, pro carmine dicat; 
Vertite hue cuncti, cecinit quam niaximus iUe« 
Et lumulom facitc, et tomato superaddile car* 
men.” 

Raynouard, Choix des Poesies, vol. ii. 
p. cxxxv. These lines are scarcely intelli- 
gible; but the quotation from Virgil, in the 
ninth century, perhaps deserves remark , 
though, in one of Charlemagne’s monas- 
teries, it is not by any means astonishing, 
^'ennius, a Welsh monk of the same age, 
who can hardly write Latin at all, has quot- 
ed another line; “Purpurea intexti tollant 
aulsa Britaiini;” which is more extraor- 
dinary, and almost leads us to suspect an 
interpolation, unless he took it from Bede. 
Gale, XV Scriptores, Hi. 102 . 

(6) Raynouard, vol. ii. pp. 5,6, and pre- 
face, p. cxxviii. 

(c) Observations philologiqucs et gram- 
maticales, sur le roman deRou ( 1822 ), p.26. 
Two ancient Provencal grammars, one by 
Raymond Vidal in the twelfth century, are 


in existence. The language therefore must 
have had its determinate rules before Uiat 
time. 

M. Raynouard has shown, with a prodiga- 
lity of evidence, the regularity of the French 
or Romance language in the twelfth century, 
and its retention of I„atin forms, in cases 
where it had not been suspected. Thus it is a 
fundamental rule, that, in nouns masculine, 
the nominative ends in s in the singular, but 
wants it in the plural; while the oblique 
cases lose it in the singular, but retain it in 
the plural. This is evidently derived from 
Uie second declension in Latin. As , for 
example— 

“ S»ng. Li princes est yenus, cl a cstc sacrez rois. 
Plu. Li evesque et Ii plus noble baron sc soiit 
assemble.” 

Thus also the possessive pronoun is al- 
ways mes, tes,ses, (meus, tuuS, suus)in the 
nominative singular; moN, lo«,so«, (meum, 
etc.) in the oblique regimen. It has been 
through ignorance of such rules that the old 
French poetry has seemed capricious, and 
destitute of strict grammar; and, in a phi- 
losophical sense, the simplicity and exten- 
siveness of M.Raynouard’s discovery entitle 
it to the appellalioiiof beautiful. 
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SO defective , lie does not say ; nor does the grammar he has given 
lead us to that inference. This grammar, indeed , is necessarily 
framed , in great measure , out of more recent materials. It may 
be suspected , perhaps , that a language formed by mutilating 
the words of another, could not for many ages be rich or llexible 
enough for the variety of poetic expression. And the more an- 
cient forms would long retain their prerogative in writing : or, 
perhaps , we can only say, that the absence of poetry was the 
elfect, as well as the evidence, of that intellectual barrenness, 
more characteristic of the dark ages than their ignorance. 

32. In Italy, where we may conceive the corruption of lan- 
guage. to have been less extensive , and where the spoken jiatois 
had never acquired a distinctive name , like lingua Romana 
in Trance , we tind two remarkable proofs , as they seem , that 
Latin was not wholly unintelligible in the ninth and tenth cen- 
turies, and which therefore modify M. Raynouard’s hypothesis 
as to the simultaneous origin of the Romance tongue. The one 
is a ])opular song of the soldiers , on their march to rescue the 
Emperor Louis 11. in 881 , from the violent detention in which 
he had been placed by the duke of Benevento ; the other a 
similar exhortation to the defenders of Modena in 924 , when 
that city was in danger of siege from the Hungarians. Roth of 
these were published hy Muratori , in his fortieth dissertation on 
Italian Antiquities ; and both have been borrowed from him by 
M. Si.smondi , in his Litterature du Midi («). The former of these 
poems is in a loose trochaic measure , totally destitute of regard 
to grammatical inflexions. Yet some of the leading peculiarities 
of Italian, the article and the auxiliary verb , do not appear. The 
latter is in accentual iambics , with a sort of monotonous termi- 
nation in the nature of rhyme ; and in very much superior Lati- 
nity, jirohably the work of an ecclesiastic (Ji). It is dillicult to 
account for either of these, especially the former, which is merely 
a military song, except on the supposition that the Latin language 
was not grown wholly out of popular use. 

33. In the eleventh century. Trance still affords us but few 
extant writings. Several , indeed , can be .shown to have once 
existed. The Romance language , comprehending the two di- 

(•) Vol. i. pp. 23. 27. “ O tu , qui ierv«i aniiis ista iiwiiia , 

(A) I am al a loss lo know whal Muralori Noli dormirc, luonco, »«d ▼igila,” 
means by saying, “ Son versi di dodici sil* 

l.ibe, ma rompulala la ragione de’ tempi, This is like another strange observation of 
veiignno ad es.sere uguali a gli endecasillahi. Muratori in the same disserlution . that, in 
p. 55t. Jk* could not have understood the the well-known linos of the emperor .\driaii 
n»elre, which is perfectly regular, and even lo his soul , “ Anioiula vagula , blandula 
liarmonioiis. on the condition only, that no which could perplex no school-hoy, he can- 
“ ragionc tie’ tempi ” except such as accen- not tiiscover uu* csatla norma di metro ; 
tuni pronunciation oh.scrves, shall be de- and Ibcreforetakcs them lo be merely rhylh- 
manded. The (ir.-it two lines will ser>e as a mical. 

specimen : — ' 
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visions of ProvenQai and Northern French , by this time dis- 
tinctly separate from each other, was now , say the authors of 
the Histoire Litt^raire de la France , employed in poetry, ro- 
mances , translations , and original works in different kinds of 
literature; sermons were preached in it, and the code, called 
the Assises de Jerusalem, was drawn up under Godfrey of 
Bouillon in 1100(a). Some part of this is doubtful , and espe- 
cially the age of these laws. They do not mention those of 
William the Conqueror, recorded in French by Ingulfus. Doubts 
have been cast by a distinguished living critic on the age of this 
French code, and upon the authenticity of the History of Ingul- 
fus itself ; which he conceives , upon very plausible grounds , 
to be a forgery of Richard II. ’s time ; the language of the laws 
indeed appears to be very ancient, but not probably distin- 
guishable at this day from the I’rench of the twelfth century. 
It may be said , in general , that , except one or two translations 
from books of Scripture , very little now extant has been clearly 
referred to an earlier period (6). Yet it is impossible to doubt 
that the language was much employed in poetry, and had been 
gradually ramifying itself by the shoots of invention and senti- 
ment ; since , at the close of this age , or in the next, we lind a 
constellation of gay and brillant versifiers, the Troubadours of 
southern France , and a corresponding class to the north of the 
Loire. 


(fl) Vol. vii. p. 107. 

(6) Roquefort, Glossaire de ta tangaeKo* 
mane, p. 25., and Elat dc la Po^sic Fran- 
^aise, p. 42. and 206., mentions several reli- 
gious works in the royal library, and also a 
metrical romance in the British Museum , 
lately published in France, on the fabulous 
voyage of Charlemagne to Constantinople. 
Raynouard has collected a few fragments in 
Provencal. But I must dissent from this ex- 
cellent writer in referring the famous poem 
of the Vaudois, La Nobla to the 

year turn. Choix des Poesies des Trouba- 
dours, voltii. p. cxixvii. 1 have already ob- 
served, that the two lines which contain 
what be calls la date dc Pan iioo, are so 
loosely cipressed, as to include the whole 
ensuing century. (Hallam’s Middle Ages, hi, 
467.) And I am now convinced that the 
poem is not much older than 1200 . It seems 
probable that they reckoned ijoo years, on. 
a loose compulation, not from the Christian 
era, but from the time when (he passage of 
Scripture to which these lines allude was 
written. The allusion may he to 1 Pet. i. 20 . 
But it is clear that, at the time of the compo- 
sition of this poem, not only the name of 
Vaudois had been imposed on those secta- 
ries, but they had become subject to perse* 
cution. VVe know nothing of this till near 


the end of the century. This poem was pro- 
bably written in the south of France, and 
carried afterwards to the Alpine valleys of 
Piedmont, from which it was brought to Ge- 
neva and England in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. La ^’oh1a Leyezon is published at 
length hy Raynouard. Itconsisis of 479 lines, 
which seem to be rhythmical or aberrant 
Alexandrines ; the rhymes uncertain in num- 
ber. chietly masculine. The poem censures 
the corruptions of the church , hut conlaius 
little that would be considered heretical; 
whichagrees with what contemporary histo- 
rians relate of the original Waldenses. Any 
doubts as to the authenticity of l(^is poem 
are totally unreasonable. M. Raynouard, an 
indisputably competent judge , observes , 
'' Les personnes qui I’examineroni avec at- 
tention jugeront que le manuscrit n’a pas dtd 
inierpole," p. cxliii. 

1 will here reprint more accurately than 
before, the two lines supposed to give the 
poem the date of 1100 : — 

** Ben ha mil el cent anez compU entierement , 
Que fo scripta I'ora car icn alderior temps." 

Can M. Raynouard, or any one else, be 
warranted by this in saying. La dale de Van 
1100 , qu’un lit dans ce poi^me, mt^rile toute 
conliaiice 
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34. These early poets in the modern languages chiefly bor- 
rowed their forms of versification from the Latin. It is unneces- 
sary to say, that metrical composition in that language , as in 
Greek , w’as an arrangement of verses corresponding by equal 
or equivalent feet ; all syllables being presumed to fall under a 
known division of long and short, the former passing for strictly 
the double of the latter in quantity of time. By this law of pro- 
nunciation all verse was measured ; and to this not only actors , 
who were assisted by an accompaniment , but the orators also 
endeavoured to conform. But the accented , or, if we choose 
rather to call them so , emphatic syllables , being regulated by 
a very different though uniform law, the uninstructed people, 
especially in the decline of Latinity, pronounced, as we now do, 
witli little or no regard to the metrical quantity of syllables , but 
according to their accentual value. And this gave rise to the 
popular or rhythmical poetry of the lower empire ■, traces of 
which may be found in tlie second century, and even much 
earlier, but of wliich we have abundant proofs after the age of 
Constantine (a). All metre , as Augustin says , was rhythm , but 
all rhythm \yas not metre : in rhythmical verse, neither tlie 
quantity of syllables , that is , the time allotted to each by me- 
trical rule , nor even , in some degree , their number, was re- 
garded , so long as a cadence was retained in which the ear 
could recognise a certain approach to uniformity. Much popu- 
lar poetry, both religious and profane , and the public hymns 
of the church , were written in this manner 5 the distinction of 
long and short syllables , even while Latin remained a living 
tongue , was lost in speech , and required study to attain it. 
The accent or emphasis, both of which are probably, to a cer- 
tain extent, connected with quantity and with each other, sup- 
plied its place; the accented syllable being, perhaps, generally 
lengthened in ordinary speech ; though this is not the solo cause 
of length , for no want of emphasis or lowness of tone can ren- 
der a syllable of many letters short. Thus we find two species 
of Latin verse: one metrical, which Prudentius, Fortunatus , 
and others aspired to write the other rhythmical , somewhat 
licentious in numlicr of syllables , and wholly accentual in its 
pronunciation. But this kind was founded on the former, and 
imitated the ancient syllabic arrangements. Thus the trochaic, 
or line , in which the stress falls on the uneven syllables , com- 
monly alternating by eight and seven, a very popular metre 

(a) Tlip wplt-knowii linOB of Adrinii to asuu iambic. They are not the earlient to- 
FloriiA, and his reply, nolu Kiorus blaiice cxiaiil of disregard to quantity ; for 

esse,” ele., an* aeeentiial Irochaics , but nut SinHonius quotes some satirical linos on Ju* 
wholly so; for the last line, Seylhicas |witi liusC^Har 
pniinas, requires (he nurd pun to be sounded 
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from its spirited (low, was adopted in military songs , sucli as 
that already mentioned of the Italian soldiers in the nintli cen- 
tury. It was also common in religious chants. The line of eight 
syllables , or dimeter iambic , in which the cadence falls on the 
even places , was still more frequent in ecclesiastical verse. But 
these are the most ordinary forms of versilication in the early 
French or Provencal, Spanish, and Italian languages. The line 
of eleven syllables , which became in time still more usual than 
the former, is nothing else than the ancient hendecasyllable ; 
from which the French , in what they call masculine rhymes , 
and ourselves more generally, from a still greater deficiency of 
Jinal vowels, have been forced to retrench the last syllable. 
The Alexandrine of twelve syllables might seem to be the tri- 
meter iambic of the ancients. But Sanchez has very plausibly 
referred its origin to a form more usual in the dark ages , the 
pentameter •, and shown it in some early Spanish poetry (<?). 
The Alexandrine , in the southern languages , had generally a 
feminine termination , that is , in a short vowel , thus becoming 
of thirteen syllables , the stress falling on the penultimate , as is 
the usual case in a Latin pentameter verse , accentually read in 
our present mode. The variation of syllables in these Alexan- 
drines , which run from twelve to fourteen , is accounted for by 
the similar numerical variety in the pentameter. 

35. I have dwelt, perhaps tediously, on this subject , because 
vague notions of a derivation of modern metrical arrangements , 
even in the languages of Latin origin , from the Arabs or Scan- 
dinavians , have sometimes gained credit. It has been imagined 
also, that the peculiar characteristic of the new poetry, rhyme, 
was borrowed from the Saracens of Spain (6). But the Latin 
language abounds so much in consonances, that those ^Yho 
have been accustomed to write verses in it well know' the dilli- 
culty of avoiding them , as much as an car formed on classical 
models demands; and as this giiigle is certainly pleasing in 
itself, it is not wonderful that the less fastidious vulgar should 


(a) Tho bfoak in (he middle of (be Alexan- 
drine. it will occur to every competent 
judge, baa nothing analogous to it in (he tri- 
meter iambic, but exactly corresponds to 
the invariable law of the pentameter. 

Roquefort, Essai sur la Podsie Fran- 
eaise dans le I2me et I3me sidcles, p. 60. 
Galvani, Osservaiioni sulla Poesia de” Tro- 
vatori. (Modena, 1829.) Sanchez, Poesias 
Castellanos antcriores al ismo siglo, vol. I. 

p. 122. 

Tyrwhitt bad already observed, “ the me- 
tres w hich the Normans u.sed. and which we 
seem to have borrowed from them , were 
plainly copied from the l.alin rhythmical 
verses, whith. in the declension of that lan- 


guage, were current in various forms among 
those who either did not understand, or did 
not regard, (he true quantity of syllables; 
and the practice of rhyming is probably to be 
deduced from the same original.” Essay on 
the Language and VcrsiUcationof Chaucer, 
p. SI. 

(i) Andrds, with a partiality to (be Sara- 
cens of .Spain (whom, by an odd blunder, be 
takes for his countrymen), manifested in al- 
most every page, does not fail to urge (his. 
It had lieen said long before by lluet, and 
others who lived before theso subjects had 
been tborougbly investigated. Originc e Pro- 
gresso, etc., ii. 104. lie has been copied by 
Gingueud and Sismondi. 
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adopt it in their rhythmical songs. It has been proved by Mura- 
tori , Gray, and Turner, beyond the possibility of doubt , that 
rhymed Latin verse was in use from the end of the fourth cen- 
tury («). 

36. Thus , about the lime of the first crusade , we find two 
dialects of the same language, differing by that time not incon- 
siderably from each other, the Provencal and French , possess- 
ing a regular grammar, established forms of versiUcation , ( and 
the early troubadours added several to those borrowed from the 
Latin) {!>) , and a flexibility which gave free scope to the grace- 
ful turns of poetry. William , duke of Guienne , has the glory 
of leading the van of surviving Provencal songsters. He was 
born in 1070 , and may possibly have composed some of his 
little poems before he joined the crusaders in 1096. If these are 
genuine, and no doubt of them seems to be entertained , they 
denote a considerable degree of previous refinement in the lan- 
guage (r). We do not, I believe, meet with any other trou- 
badour till after the middle of the twelfth century. From that 
time till about the close of the thirteenth , they were numerous 
almost as the gay insects of spring ; names of illustrious birth 
are mingled in the list with those whom genius has saved from 
obscurity; they were the delight of a luxurious nobility, the 
pride of southern Franco , while the great fiefs of Toulouse and 
Guienne wore in their splendour. Their style soon extended 
itself to the northern dialect. Abelard was the first of recorded 
name, who taught the banks of the Seine to resound a tale, of 
love; and it was of Eloise that he sung {d), “You composed,” 
says that gifted and noble-spirited W'oman , in one of her letters 
to him, ‘ ‘ many verses in amorous measure, so sw'eet both in their 
language and their melody, that your name was incessantly in 
the mouths of all , and even the most illiterate could not be for- 
getful of you. This it was chiefly that made women admire you. 
And as most of these songs were on me and my love , they made 
me known in many countries , and caused many women to envy 
me. Every tongue spoke of your Eloise; every street, every 
house resounded with my name ” (<•■). These poems of Abelard 

(a) Muratori, AmichiU Italiane dissert., 

•W. Turner, in Archsologia, vol. ii>., and 
Hist. ofKnitland. vol. iv. pp. 328.653. Gray 
lias gone as deeply as any one into this sub- 
ject; and though, writing at what may he 
called an early period of metrical criticism, 
he has fallen into a few errors, and been too 
easy of credence, unanswerably proves the 
Ijiliii origin of rhyme. Gray's Works by 
Mathias, vol. ii. p. 3o — 54. 

(5) Sec Kaynouard. lloqueforl, and Gal- 
vani, for the Proveugal and Kretich metres , 
which are very conipliealed. 


th5iji.!8d h 


(c) Kaynouard, Choir des I’odsies des 
Troubadours,. vol. ii. Auguis, Rccueil des 
Anciens Pontes Frangais, vol. i. 

(d; Itoulerwck, on the authority of I.a Ka- 
vaill^re, seems to doubt whether these poems 
of Abelard were hi Freudi or Latin. Gesch. 
der FranzOsen Poesic, p. 18. 1 believe this 
would be thonght quite paradoxical by any 
critic at present. 

(») Duo auteni. fateor, libi siiecialiterino- 
raiil, quibus feniinarum qiiaruinlibetanimos 
statim allicere poteras , diclaiidi videlicet et 
rantandi gratia: quB csleros miniroe philo- 
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are lost ; but in the Norman , or northern French language , we 
have an immense number of poets belonging to the twelfth, 
and the two following centuries. One hundred and twenty- 
seven are known by name in the twelllh alone (a). Thibault, king 
of Navarre and count of Champagne , about the middle of the 
next, is accounted the best, as well as noblest of French poets. 

87. In this brench and Provencal poetry, if we come to the 
consideration of it historically, descending from an earlier period, 
\ye are at once struck by the vast preponderance of amorous dit- 
ties. The Greek and Koman muses, especially the latter, seem 
frigid as their own fountain in comparison. Satires on the great, 
and especially on the clergy, exhortations to the crusade, and 
religious odes , are intermingled in the productions of the trou- 
badours; but love is the prevailing theme. This tone they could 
hardly have borrowed ft'om the rhythfhical Latin verses , of 
w hich all that remain are without |)assion or energy. They could 
as little have been indebted to their jjredecessors for a peculiar 
giacefulness , an indescribable charm of gaiety and ease, which 
many of their lighter poems display. This can only be ascribed 
to the polish of chivalrous manners, and to the inlluence of fe- 
minine delicacy on public taste. The well known dialogue , for 
example, of Horace and Lydia, is justly praised; nothing extant 
of this amoebean character, from Greece or Home , is nearly so 
good, but such alternate stanzas, between siieakers of difierent 
sexes, arc very common in the early I'rench poets ; and it would 
be easy to find some quite equal to Horace in grace and spirit. 
They had even a generic name, tansons, contentions; that is. 


sophos asswiilos esso novimus. Quihus 
quasi Itido quodam latiorrm excr- 
citii recreans philosopbici pleraque amalorio 
metro vcl rillimo composila reliquisti car- 
miua , quiE pree nimia suavitate lam dicla- 
minU quamcanius stppius frcquenlaia luum 
in ore omnium nomen inrcssanler lenebaiit, 
III ctiam illiteratos melodioe duiccdo tui non 
sinerel immemores esse. Alque liinc maxime 
in amorem tui femins suspirahaut. El cum 
horum pars maxima carniinum noslros de- 
cantarel amores, mullis me n^ionibus brevi 
lempore nuncinvit, el mullarum in me femi- 
narum accendit invidiam. And in another 
place : Frequenii carmine luam in ore om- 
nium Heloissain poiielias ,• me plaleaiomnes, 
me domus siiii;ulx resouabnnl. Episl. Abu*- 
lardi el Heloissa*. Those episllcs of Abelard 
and Elolsa, especially those of the la Her, are, 
asfar as 1 know, the first book that gives any 
pleasure in reading which had been produced 
in Europe for 6oo years, since tlie Consola- 
tion of Boethius. But I do not press my ne- 
gative judgment. We may at least say that 
the writers of I he dark ages, if they have loft 
Any thing intrinsically very good, have been 


illdrealcti by the learned, w ho have failed to 
extract it. Tope, it may be here observed , 
has done great injustice to Eloisa in his un- 
rivalled Epistle, by putting the sentiments 
of a coarse and abandoned w oman into her 
mouth. Her refusal to marry Abelard arose 
not from an abstract preilileeiion for tho 
name of mistress above Ibat of wife, but 
from her disinterested aflecUon, which 
would not deprive him of the prospect of ec- 
clesiastical dignities , to which his genius 
and renown might lead him. She judged 
very unwisely, as it turned out, but from 
an unbounded generosity of character. He 
was, in fact, unworthy of her aflection , 
which she expresses in the Icnderest lan- 
guage. Heum testem invoco , si me Augus- 
tus iinivmo prssidens mundo matrimonii 
honorc diguaretur. (olumque mihi orbem 
confirmaret In perpeluum prssidendum , 
charius mihi et dignius videretur lua dici 
meretrix quam illius imperalrix. 

(a)Auguis, Discours preliminaire , p.i. 
Roquefort , Elat de la po^ie fran(aise aux 
i2niOH.d i3ine sidcles. 
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dialogues of lively repartee , such as we are surprised to find in 
the twelfth century, an age accounted by many almost bar- 
barous. None of these arc -prettier than what are called pas- 
tourelles , in which the poet is feigned to meet a shepherdess, 
whose love he solicits, and by whom he is repelled, ( not always 
finally), in alternate stanzas («). Some of these may be read in 
Roquefort, Etat de la Po6sie Frangaise, dans les 12me et 
13me si^cles; others in RajTiouard, Choix des Poesies des Trou- 
badours; in Auguis, Recueil des Anciens Poetes Fran^ais; or 
in Galvani , Osservazioni sulla Poesia de’ Trovatori. 

.38. In all these light compositions which gallantry or gaiety 
inspired, we perceive the characteristic excellencies of French 
poetry, as distinctly as in the best vaudeville of the age of 
Louis XV. We can really sometimes find little dificrence , ex- 
cei)t an obsoleteness of language , which gives them a kind of 
poignancy. And this style , as 1 have observed , seems to have 
becH quite original in France, though it was imitated by other 
nations (l>). The French poetry, on the other liand, was de- 
ficient in strength and ardour. It was also too much filled with 
monotonous common-places; among which the tedious de- 
scriptions of spring , and the everlasting nightingale , are emi- 
nently to be reckoned. These, perhaps , are less frequent in the 
early poems, most of which are short , than they became in the 
prolix expansion adopted by the allegorical school in the four- 
teenth century. They prevail, as is well known, in Chaucer, 
Dunbar, and several other of our own poets. 

39. The metrical romances, far from common in Proven- 
cal fi), but forming a large portion of what w’as written in the 
northern dialect, though occasionally picturesque, graceful, or 
animated, are seldom free from tedious or prosaic details. The 


(а) These have, as Galvani has observed, 
an ancient prototype in the twenty-seventh 
pastoral of Theocritus, which Dryden has 
translated with no diminution of its freedom. 
Some of the Pastoiirelles are also rather 
licentious} hut that is not the case with the 
greater part. M. Haynouard, in au article of 
the Journal des Stivans for I 82 i, p. 6i3, 
remarks the superior decency of the soulli- 
cm poets, scarcely four or live transgressing 
ill that respect} while many of the fabliaux 
in the collections of Barbazan and Mcou arc 
of the most coarse and stupid ribaldry; 
and such that even the object of exhihiliiig 
ancient manners and language scarcely 
warranted their publication in so large a 
number. 

(б) Andres, as usual, derives the Pro- 
vencal style of poeiry from the Arabians; 
and this has been countenanced, in some 
measure, by (iingu6n<^ and Sismondi. Some 


of the peculiarities of the Troubadours, 
tbeir tunsons, or ronlentions, and the en- 
voi, or termination of a poem, by an ad- 
dress to the poem itself or the reader, arc 
said to be of Arabian origin. In assuming 
that rhyme was introduced by the same 
ciiauiiel, ihe.se wrilers are probably mis- 
taken. Cut 1 have seen too little of oriental , 
and, especially, of Ilispano-Saracenic poe- 
try, to fonn.any opinion bow far the more 
essential characteristics of Provencal verse 
may have been derived from it. One seems 
to And more of oriental l|yperbolc iu the 
Castilian poeiry. 

(c) It has been denicfllhnl there arc any 
metrical romances in Provencal. But ono 
called the Philomcna, on the fabulous his- 
tory of Charlemagne, is written after I173, 
but not much later than 1200 . Journal dc.s 
Savans, is24. 
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earh^t Of these extant seems to be that of Havelok tlie Dane 
of winch an abridgment was made by (leolTrey Gaimar, before- 
the middle of the twelfth century. I he story is certainly a po- 
pular legend from the Danish part of England, which the 
rench versifier has called , according to the fashion of ro- 
mances, a llreton lay.” If this word meant any thing more 
than relahng to Britain, it is a plain falsehood; and upon either 
ypo esis , It may lead us to doubt, as many other reasons may 
al.so, what has been so much asserted of late years, as to the 
Armorican origin of romantic fictions ; since the word Breton 
which .some critics refer to Armorica , is here applied to a story 
of mere English birth (a). It cannot, however, be doubted, 
from the absurd introduction of Arthur’s name in this romance 

‘lic publicatioii of the 

splendid fables of («eoftrey (b), 

-10. Two more celebrated poems are by Wace, a native of 
J^erscy; one a free version of the history lately publisheif by 
Geollrey of Monmouth ; the other, a narrative of the Battle of 
lastings and conquest of England. Many other romances fol- 
owed. Much has been disputed for some years concerning 
thim , and the lays and fabliaux of the northern trouveurs; it is 
i-ulhcient here to observe , that they alforded a copious source 
of amusement and interest to those who read or listened , as far 
as the 1- rench language was dilTuscd ; and this was far beyond 
the boundaries of France. Not only was it the common siioken 
what is called the court, or generally of the superior 
anks, m England, but in Italy and in Germany, at least 
throughout the thirteenth century. Brunetto Latini wrote his 
philosophical compilation, called Le Tresor, in b'rencli, “be- 
cause,” as he says, “the language was more agreeable and 
usual than any other.” Italian, in fact, was hardly employed 


(^) The Recherches sur les Bardps d’Ar- 
inorique^ by tliat respect.ihle veteran , M. do 
la are very uoftotisfartory. it does 
not Appear that the Bretons have so much 
as a national tradition of any romantic poe- 
try ; nor any writin}^ in their langua^tc older 
than 1450. The authority of Warlon, T^y- 
den. Kills, Turner, and Price have rendered 
this hypothesis of early Armorican romance 
popular; but I cannot believe (hat so base- 
less a fabric will endure much longer. Is 
it crcMiihle that tales of aristocratic splen- 
dour and courtesy sprung up in so poor and 
uncivilised a country as Bretapiie? Tradi- 
tional stories they might, no doubt, pos- 
sess, and some of these may he found in (he 
Lais de Mario, and other early poems; hut 
not romances of chivalry. I do not recol- 
U*cl, though speaking niihout conlidence, 
dial an y proof has tHH*!! given of Armorican 
iraditious about Arthur, earlier than the 


history of fieolTry : for it seems too much 
to interpret the word tlritoncsoi them rather 
than of the AVcIsb. Mr. Turner. 1 observe, 
without absolutely rccantiug, has much 
receded from his opinion of the .\rmuricao 
prototype of Geoffrey of Monmouth. 

(5) The romance of Havelok was prinUHl 
hy Sir Frederick Madden in I 82 »; tiut not 
for sale, ilis Introduction is of coiisidcr- 
ahle value. The story «f Havelok is that of 
Curan and Argentile. in Warner’s Alhion’s 
Kngland, upon which Mason founded u 
drama. Sir F. Madden refers the English 
translation to some time* hetwiTii I 270 and 
1290. The manuscript is in the Bodleian 
library. Ihe French original has since 
been reprinled ill France, as I le^irii from 
Brunel’sSuppIdmenlau Manuel du Librairo. 
Both this. and its abridgmeiu, by Geoffrey 
Gaimar. are in (ho British Museum. 
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in prose at that time. But for those whose education had not 
gone so far, the romances and tales of France began to be ren- 
dered into German , as early as the latter part of the twelfth 
century, as they were long afterwards into English , becoming 
the basis of those popular songs , which illustrate the period of 
the Swabian empprors , the great house of Hohenstauflen , Fre- 
deric Rarbarossa, Henry VI., and Frederic II. 

4 1 . The poets of Germany, during this period of extraordinary 
fertility in versification , were not less numerous than those of 
France and Provence («). From Henry of Veldek to the last of 
the lyric poets, soon after the beginning of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, not less than two hundred are known by nafne. A col- 
lection made in that age by Rudiger von Manasse of Zurich 
contains the productions of one hundred and forty; and modern 
editors have much enlarged the list (A). Henry of Veldek is 
placed by Eichhorn about 1 170, and by Bouterwek twenty years 
later; so that at the utmost we cannot reckon the period of their 
duration more than a century and a half. But the great difference 
perceptible between the poetry of Henry and that of the old 
German songs proves him not to have been the earliest of the 
Swabian school ; he is as polished in language and versification 
as any of his successors ; and though a northern , he wrote in the 
dialect of the house of Hohenstauffen. Wolfram von Egchenbach, 
in the first years of the next century, is, perhaps, the most 
eminent name of the Minne-singers, as the lyric poets were de- 
nominated , and is also the translator of several romances. The 
golden age of German poetry was before the fall of the Swabian 
dynasty, at the death of Conrad IV. , in 1254. Love, as the word 
denotes , was the peculiar theme of the Minne-singers ; but it was 
chiefly from the northern or southern dialects of France, espe- 
cially the latter, that they borrowed their amorous strains (<•). 


(a) Bouterwek, p, 95. 

(&) Id. p.98. This collectioniras published 
in 1758 by Bodmer. 

(«) Herder, /erslreule Blatter, vol. v. 
p. 20G. Eichhorn , All^;. (fesehichte dcr Cul- 
tur, vol. i. p. 92G. Heinsius, Teat, Oder 
Lchrbuch dcr Beutschen Sprachwisseo- 
scliaft, vol. iv. pp. 32—80, Weber's Illustra- 
tions of ISorthcrn Antiquities, I8i4. This 
work conlainsthe earliest analysis, 1 believe, 
of IheNibelungcn Lied. Bulaboveall,! have 
been indebted to the excellent account of 
German poetry by Bouterwek, in the ninth 
volume of his great work, the History of 
Poetry and Eloquence since the thirteenth 
century. In this volumethc mediaeval poetry 
of Germany occupies nearly four hundred 
closely printed pages. I have since met with 
a pleasing little volume, on the Lays of the 
Minne-singers, by Mr. Edgar Taylor. It con- 


tains an account of the chief of those poets, 
with translations, perhaps in too modern a 
style, though it may be (rue that no other 
would suit our modern taste. 

A species of love-song, peculiar, accord- 
ing to Weber, (p. 9.) to the Minne-siugers , 
arc colled Watchmen’s Songs. These consist 
in a dialogue betw een a lover and the senti- 
nel who guards bis mistress. The latter is 
persuaded to imitate *^Sir Pandarus of 
Troy;” and when morning breaks, sum- 
mons the lover to quit his lady ; who, in her 
turn, maintains that '' it is the nightingale , 
and not (he lark,” with almost the pnrlinacily 
of Juliet. 

Mr. Tay lorremarks, that the German poets 
do not go so far in their idolatry of the fair as 
the Provencals, p. i27. 1 do not concur al- 
together in his reasons; but as the Minne- 
singers imitated the I’rovencals, this devia- 
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In the latter part of the thirteenth century, we find less of feeling 
and invention, but a more didactic and moral tone, sometimes 
veiled in iEsopic fables , sometimes openly satirical. Conrad of 
Wurlzburg is the chief of the later school ; but he had to lament 
the decline of taste and manners in his own age. 

42. ]No poetry, however, of the Swabian period is so national 
as the epic romances, which drew their subjects from the highest 
antiquity, if they did not even adopt the language of primaeval 
bards, which, perhaps, though it has been surmised, is not 
compatible with their style. In the two most celebrated pro- 
ductions of this kind, the Ilelden Iluch, or Hook of Heroes, and 
the JNibehingen Lied, the Lay of the IVibelungen, a fabulous 
people, we find the recollections of an heroic age, wherein the 
names of Attila and Theodoric stand out as witnesses of tradi- 
tional history, clouded by error and coloured by fancy. The 
INibelungen Lied, in its present form, is by an uncertain author, 
perhaps, about the year t200 (n) ; but it comes, and as far as we 
can judge, with little or no interpolation of circumstances, from an 
age anterior to Christianity, to civili.sation , and to tlie more re- 
fined forms of chivalry. We cannot well think the stories later 
than the sixth or seventh centuries. Thetierman critics admire 
the rude grandeur of this old epic; and its fables, marked with a 
character of barbarous simplicity wholly unlike that of later 
romance , are become, in some degree, familiar to ourselves. 

43. The loss of some accomplished princes, and of a near in- 
tercourse with the south of France and with Italy, the augmented 
independence of the German nobility, to be maintained by un- 
ceasing warfare , rendered their manners , from the latter part 


tion IS rcmarkablo. I should rather ascribe 
it to the hyperbolical lonewhich thcTrouba- 
dours had borrowed from the Arabians, or to 
the susceptibility of ibcir temperament. 

(a) Weber says, — “I have no doubt 
whatever that the romance itself Is of very 
hiith antiquity, at least of the eleventh cen- 
tury, though, certainly, the present copy has 
been considerably modernised.” llliistra- 
lions of Northern Romances, p. 20. But 
Bouterwek does not seem to think it of so 
ancient a dale ; and 1 believe it is commonly 
referred to about the year 1200. Schle(:el 
ascribes It to Henry von OITerdingen. llein^ 
sius, iv. 52 . 

It is highly probable, that the ^‘Barbara 
et antiquissima carmina,” which, according 
to Eginiiard, Charlemagne caused to be re> 
duc^ to writing, were no other than the le- 
gends of the Nibelungen l.ied, and similar 
traditions of the Gothic and Burgundian 
lime. Weber, p. 6 . 1 will here mention, as'l 
believe it is little known in England, a cu- 
rious Latin epic poem on the wars of Attila, 


published by Fischer in I7S0. He conceives 
it to be of the sixth century ; hut others have 
referred it to the eighth. The heroes are 
Franks; but the whole is fabulous, except 
the name of Attila and his Huns. I do not 
know wbclber this has any connection with 
a French poem on Attila, by a writer named 
Casola, existing in manuscript at Modena. 
A translation into Italian was published by 
Rossi at Ferrara in 1568 r it is one of the 
scarcest books in the world. Weber’s Illus- 
trations. p. 23 . Kichliorn, Allg. Gesch. ii. 
178. Galvani , Osservazioni sulla poesia 
de’Trovatori, p. 16. 

The Nibelungeii Lied seems to have been 
less popular In the middle ages than other 
romances; evidently because it relates to a 
din'erentstatcof manners. Bouterwek, p. Ul. 
Heiusius observes that we must consider 
this poem as the most valuable record of 
German antiquity, but that to over-rate Us 
merit, as some have beeu inelinod to do, 
can be of no advantage. 
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of tho thirteenth century, more rude than before. They ceased 
to cultivate poetry, or to think it honourable in their rank. 
Meantime a new race of poets, chiefly burghers of towns, sprung 
up about the reign of Rodolph of Hapsburgh , before the lays of 
the Minne-singers had yet ceased to resound. These prudent , 
though not inspired, votaries of the muse, chose the didactic 
and moral style, as more salutary than the love songs , and more 
reasonable than the romances. They became known in the 
fourteenth century, by the name of Meister-singers , but are 
traced to the institutions of the twelfth century, called Singing- 
schools , for the promotion of popular music , the favourite re- 
creation of Germany. What they may have done for music I am 
unable to say : it was in an evil hour for the art of poetry that 
they extended their jurisdiction over her. They regulated verse 
by the most pedantic and minute laws, such as a society with no 
idea of excellence but conformity to rule would he sure to adopt ; 
though nobler institutions have often done the same , and the 
Master-hurghers were hut prototypes of the Italian academicians. 
The poetry was always moral and serious, hut flat. Thc.se 
Meister-singers are said to liave originated at Mentz, from which 
they spread to Augsburg , Strasburg , and other cities , and in 
none were more renowned than Nuremberg. Charles IV. , 
in 1378, incorporated them by the name of Meistei^enoss-schaft, 
with armorial bearings and peculiar privileges. They became , 
however, more conspicuous in the sixteenth century j scarce any 
names of Meister-singers before that age are recorded ; nor does 
it seem that much of their earlier poetry is extant (a). 

44. The French versifiers had by this time , perhaps , become 
less numerous, though several names in the same style of ama- 
tory song do some credit to their age. Rut the romances of 
chivalry began now to be written in prose; while a very cele- 
brated poem, the Roman de la Rose, had introduced an unfor- 
tunate taste for allegory into verse, from which France did not 
extricate herself for several generations. Meanwhile , the Pro- 
vengal poets , who , down to the close of the thirteenth century, 
had flourished ip the south, and whose language many Lombards 
adopted , came to an end ; after the re-union of the fief of Tou- 
louse to the crown, and the possession of Provence by a northern 
line of princes , their ancient and renowned tongue passed for a 
dialect, a patois of the people. It had never been much employed 
in prose, save in the kingdom of Aragon, where, under the 
name of Valencian , it continued for two centuries to be a legi- 
timate language, till political circumstances of the same kind 
reduced it, as in southern France, to a provincial dialect. The 

(a) Bouterwrk, ix. 271—291. Iloinsius, sclle, an. Focli; and a gnnd article in tlio 
iv. #5—98. Sec also the Bioirrapliic Univer- Uelrospectlve Beview, vol. x. p. ill. 
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Castilian language , which, tliougl) it has been traced higher in 
written fragments, may be considered to have begun, in a literary 
sense , with the poem of the Cid, not later than the middle of the 
twelftli century, was employed hy a few extant poets in the next 
two ages, and in the fourteenth was as much the established 
vehicle of many kinds of literature in Spain as the French was 
on the other side of the mountains («). The names of Portuguese 
poets not less early than any in Castile are recorded ; fragments 
are mentioned by llouterwek as old as the twelfth century, and 
there exists a collection of lyric poetry in the style of the Trou- 
badours , which is referred to no late part of the next age (6). 


<a) 5^nchez. Collection do poesias Cas- 
tellaiias anteriorcs al si|:lo i5mo. Vebs* 
quez, Hisloria della poc»ia Espaiiol; which 
1 only know by the German translation of 
Dieze, (Gollinjten , 1760, ) who has added 
many notes. Andres , Origine d’ogni liUe- 
raliira, ii. 158. Boulerwek’s History of Spa-* 
nish and Portuguese literature. 1 shall 
quote the English translation of this work , 
which. I am sorry to say, is sold hy the 
boolLsellers at scarce a third of its original 
price. It is a strange thing, that while we 
multiply encyclopo'diasand iiidifl'erenlcom* 
pilations of our own, there is no demand 
for translations from the roost learned pro- 
ductions of Germany that will indemnify a 
publisher. 

(6) This very curious fact in literary his- 
tory lias been brought to light by Lord 
Stuart of Rothsay , who printed at Paris, in 
1823, twenty-Hve copies of a collection of 
ancient Portuguese songs, from a manu- 
script in the library of the College of Cobles 
at Lisbon. An account of this book hy 
M. Raynouard , will be found in the Journal 
des Snvans fur August, 182 S; and 1 have 
been favoured by my noble friend the edi- 
tor with the loan of a copy; though my 
ignorance of the language prevented me 
from forming an exact judgment of its con- 
UmiIs. In the preface the following circum- 
stances arc stated. It consists of seventy- 
live folios, the Urst part having been torn 
off, and the manuscript attached to a work 
of a wholly different nature. The writing 
appears to be of the fourUHmtIi-cenlury, and 
in some places older. The idiom seems old- 
er than the writing; it may he called, if I 
understand (he meaning of (he preface, as 
old as the beginning of the thirteenth cen- 
tury , and certainly older than (he reign of 
Denis, pode appellidarsc coevo do sccuio 
xiii , e de certo he anterior ao reynado de 
I). Deniz. Denis king of Portugal reigned 
from 1279 to It is regular in grammar, 
and for (he most part in orthography; but 
conlainssome gallicisms, which showeiUier 
a connection between France and Portugal 
in that age. or a common origin in the 


southern tongues of Europe; since certain 
idioms found in this manuscript are preser- 
ved in Spanish, Italian, and Provencal, yet 
are omitted in Portuguese dictionaries. A 
few poems are translated from Prov(*n 9 al , 
but the greater part or strictly Portuguese, 
as the mention of places, names , and man- 
ners shows. M. Raynouard , however , ob- 
serves, that the thoughts and forms of 
versillcatton are similar to Uiose of the 
Troubadours, The metres employed are 
usually of seven, eight, and ten s) llables, the 
accent falling on the last ; hut some lines 
occur of seven, eight, or eleven syllgbles 
acceiiiod on the penultimate, and these are 
sometimes hilcrwoveii,al regular intervals, 
with the others. 

The songs , as far as 1 was able to judge , 
are chiedy, if not wholly, amatory; they 
generally consist of stanzas, the first of 
which is written vOnd printed) with intervals 
for musical notes, and in the form of prose, 
(hough really in metre. Each stanza has 
frequently a burden of two lines. The plan 
appeared to be something like that of the 
Castilian glosas of the Uftcenth century, 
the subject of the ilrsi stanza being repealed, 
aud sometimes expandiKl , in the rest. Ido 
not know that this is found in any Proven- 
cal poetry. The language, according to Ray- 
nouard . resembles Provencal more than 
the modem Portuguese does. It is a very 
remarkable circumstance, that we have no 
evidence, at least from (he letter of the 
marquis of Sanlillana 'early in (hclifteenlh 
century, that the Castilians had any of these 
love-songs till long after the date of this 
Cancioneiro; and that wcmayi^ther col- 
lect from it, (hat the Spanish amatory poets 
chose the Gallician or Portuguese dialect in 
preference to their own. Though the very 
ancient collection to which this note refers 
seems to have been unknown, 1 (iiid men- 
tion of one by don Pedro , count of Barce- 
los, natural son of king Denis, in Dieze’s 
notes on Velasquez. Geseb. derSpan. Dicht- 
kunst, p. 70. This must have been in the 
first part of the fourteenth century. 
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Nothing has been published in the Castilian language of this 
amatory style older than 1400. 

45. Italy came last of those countries where Latin had been 
spoken to the possession of an independent language and lite- 
rature. No industry has hitherto retrieved so much as a few 
lines of real Italian till near the end of the twelfth century («); 
and there is not much before the middle of the next Several 
poets, however, whose versification is not wholly rude, ap- 
peared soon afterwards. The Divine Comedy of Dante .seems 
to have been commenced before his exile from Florence in 1304. 
The Italian language was much used in prose, during the times 
of Dante and Petrarch , though very little before. 

46. Dante and Petrarch are , as it were , the morning stars of 
our modern literature. I shall say nothing more of the former in 
this place : he does not stand in such close connexion as Petrarch 
with the fifteenth century ; nor had he such inlluence over the 
taste of his age. In this respect Petrarch has as much the advan- 
tage over Dante, as he was his inferior in depth of thought and 
creative power. He formed a school of poetry, which , though 
no disciple comparable to himself came out of it , gave a character 
to the taste of his country. He did not invent the sonnet; hut he, 
perhaps, was the cause that it has continued in fashion for so 
many ages (b). He gave purity, elegance , and even stability to 
the Italian language , which has been incomparably less changed 
during near live centuries since his time, than it was in one be- 
tween the age of Guido Guinizzclli and his own. And none have 
denied him the honour of having restored a true feeling of clas- 
sical antiquity in Italy, and consequently in Europe. 

47. Nothing can be more dillicult , except by an arbitrary line, 
than to determine the commencement of the English language ; 
not so much, as in those of the continent, because we are in 
want of materials, but rather from an opposite reason , the pos- 
sibility of tracing a very gradual succession of verbal changes 
that ended in a change of denomination. We should probably 
experience a similar dilTiculty, if we knew equally well the cur- 
rent idiom of France or Italy in the seventh and eighth centu- 
ries. For when we compare the earliest English of the thirteenth 
century with the Anglo-Saxon of the twelfth, it seems hard to 
pronounce, why it should pass for a separate language , rather 
than a modiheation or simplification of tlie former. We must 
conform , however; to u.sage, and say that the Anglo-Saxon was 


(a) Tiraho8chi . iii. 323. , doubts the au- 
thenticity of some inscriptions referred to 
tho twelfth century. The earliest genuine 
Italian seems to he a few lines by Ciullo 
d'Alcamo, a Sicilian, between 11B7 and 


(A) Crescimbeni ,Storia della viiljtar poe- 
sia. vol. ii. p. asserts the claim of Gui- 
ton d’Areuo to lli^invenlion of the rettular 
sonnet f or at least the peKeeltoD of that in 
uBe among the Provencals. 
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converted into Enplish : 1. by contracting or otherwise modify- 
ing the pronunciation and orthograpliy of words; 2. by omitting 
many inflections , especially of the noun , and consequently mak- 
ing more use of articles and auxiliaries ; 3. by the introduction 
of French derivatives; 4. by using less inversion and ellipsis, es- 
pecially in poetry. Of these the second alone, 1 think, can be 
considered as sutTiciont to describe a new form of language ; and 
this was brought about so gradually, that we are not relieved 
from much of our ditliculty, whether some compositions shall 
pass for the latest offspring of the mother, or the earliest fruits 
of the daughter’s fertility («). 

48. The Anglo-Norman language is a phrase not quite so un- 
objectionable as the Anglo-Norman constitution ; and as it is 
sure to deceive, we might better lay it aside altogether (<>). In the 
one instance, there was a real fusion of laws and government, 
to which we can find but a remote analogy, or rather none at 
all, in the other. It is probable, indeed, that the converse of 
foreigners might have something to do with those simplifications 
of the Anglo-Saxon grammar, which appear about the reign of 
Henry IT., more than a century after tJie Conquest; though it is 
also true, that languages of a very artificial structure, like that of 
England before that revolution , often became less complex in 
their forms , without any such violent process as an amalgama- 
tion of two different races (<•). What is commonly called the 
Saxon Chronicle is continued to the death of Stephen , in 1 154 , 
and in the same language, though with some loss of its purity. 
Resides the neglect of several grammatical rules , French words 
now and then obtrude themselves , but not very frequently, in 
the latter pages of this Chronicle. Peterborough , however, was 
quite an English monastery; its endowments, its abbots , were 
Saxon ; and the political spirit the Chronicle breathes, in some 
passages, is that of the indignant subjects , servi ancor fremenli, 
of the Norman usurpers. If its last compilers, therefore , gave 
way to some innovations of language, we may presume that these 


(a) II isn proof of iHs dimculty, Umt the 
best masters of our ancient language have 
lately introduced the word semi-Saxon, 
which is to rover every thing from II50 to 
See Thorpe’s preface to Analecta An- 
plo-5taxonica, and many other recent hooks. 

(A) A popular anti plca.*iing writer has 
drawn a little upon his imagination in the 
following account of the language of our 
forefathers after the Conquest ; — “ The lan- 
guage of the church wasT.alin . that of the 
king and nobles, Norman; that of the people, 
Anglo-Saxon; ihn Awfh-Piorman jartjon 
V'aa onbj employed ift the commercAal inter- 
course belu'ecn the conquerors and the con- 
quered. ” Kllis’s Specimens of Early En- 


glish Poets, vol. I. p. 17. AVhai wag this 
Jargon ? and where do we liml a proof of il.s 
existence? and what was the commercial 
intert'ourse hinted at ? 1 suspect Ellis only 
meant, what has often been remarked, that 
the animals which beara Saxon name in the* 
Helds acquire a French one in the sliam- 
bles. IUjI even this Is more ingenious than 
just ; for muttons, beeves , and porkers arc 
good old words for the living quadrupeils. 

(f) “ Every branch of the low fierman 
slock from wheiiee the .Anglo-Saxon sprung, 
displays the same siinpliQcaiioii of its gram- 
mar. ” Price’s preface to Warloii, p. no. lie 
therefore ascribes little innueiice to tiin 
Norman conquest or to French connexious. 
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prevailed more extensively in places less secluded, and especially 
in London. 

•49. We find evidence of a greater change in Layamon , a 
translator of Wace’s romance of Brut from the French. Laya- 
mon’s age is uncertain ; it must have been after 1155, when the 
original poem was completed , and can hardly be placed below 
1200. His language is accounted rather Anglo-Saxon than Eng- 
lish 5 it retains most of the distinguishing inflections of the mo- 
ther-tongue, yet evidently differs considerably from that older 
than the Conquest, by the introduction, or at least more frequent 
employment of some new auxiliary forms , and displays very 
little of the characteristics of the ancient poetry, its periphrases, 
its ellipses, or its inversions. But though translation was the 
means hy which words of French origin were afterwards most 
copiously introduced , very few occur in the extracts from Laya- 
mon hitherto published ; for we have not yet the expected edi- 
tion of the entire work. He is not a mere translator, but improves 
much on Wace. The adoption of the plain and almost creeping 
style of the metrical French romance, instead of the impetuous 
dithyrambics of Saxon song, gives Layamon at first sight a 
greater aflinity to the new English language than in mere gram- 
matical structure he appears to bear (/7). 

50. Layamon wrote in a monastery on the Severn ; and it is 
agreeable to experience, that an obsolete structure of language 
should be retained in a distant province, while it has undergone 
some change among the less rugged inhabitants of a capital. 
The disuse of Saxon names crept on by degrees; some metrical 
lives of saints, apparently written not far from the year 1250(A), 
may be deemed English ; but the first specimen of it that bears a 
precise date is a proclamation of Henry III. , addressed to the peo- 
ple ofHuntingdoPshireinl258, but doubtless circulated through- 
out England (<•). A triumphant song, composed probably in 


('a) See a tonn; extract from Layamon in 
Kllis's Specimens. Thi.s writer observes » 
that it contains no word which we arc 
under the necessity of referring to a French 
root. ** Duke and Castle seem cxcepllons ; 
but the latter word occurs in the Saxon 
Chronicle before the Conquest, A. D. 10S2. 

(6) Rilson’s Disscrlat. on Romance. Mad- 
den’s Introduction to Havelok. ^lotes of 
Price, in his edition of Warton. Warlon 
himself is of no authority in this matter. 
Price inclines to pul most of the poems 
quoted hy Warlon near the close of the 
thirteenth century. 

It should hero be observed , that the lan- 
iniace underwent its metamorphosis Into 
Knglish by much le.ss rapid gradations in 
some parts of the kingdom than in others, 
rfot only the popular dialect of many coun- 


ties, especially in the north , retained long , 
and still retains , a larger proportion of the 
Anglo-Saxon peculiarites, but we have evi- 
dence that they were not every where disus- 
ed in writing. A manuscript in the Kentish 
dialect, if that phrase is correct, bearing 
the date of i340 , is more Anglo-Saxon than 
any of the poems ascribed to the Ihirieemh 
century, which we read in Warton , such 
as the legends of saints or the Ormulum. 
This very curious fact was first made known 
to the public by Mr. Thorpe, in his trans- 
lation of Csdmon , preface , p. lii. ; and an 
account of the manuscript itself, rather 
fuller than (hat of Mr. T. , has since been 
given In the catalogue of tho Arundel MSS. 
in (he Brilisli Museum. 

fO Henry’s Hist, of Pritain , vol. vlll., 
appendix. **BelwccD (2il and |2S8,” says 
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T.ondon, on the victory obtained at Lewes, by the confederate 
barons in 1264 , and the capture of Richard Earl of Cornwall, is 
rather less obsolete in its style than this jiroclamation , as might 
naturally be expected. It could not have been written later than 
that year, because in the next the tables were turned on those 
who now exulted, by the complete discomfiture of their party 
in the battlcof Evesham. Several pieces of poetry, uncertain as to 
their precise date, must be referred to the latter part of this cen- 
tury. Robert of Gloucester, after the year 1297, since he alludes 
to the canonisation of St. Louis(o), turned the chronicle oft 'leof- 
frey of Monmouth into English verse ; and on comparing him 
with Layamon , a native of the same county, and a writer on 
the same subject , it will appear that a great quantity of French 
had llowed into the language since the loss of Normandy. The 
Anglo-Saxon inllcctions, terminations, and orthography, had 
also undergone a very considerable change. That the intermix- 
ture of I ’rench words was very slightly owing to the Norman 
conquest will appear probable , by observing at least as frequent 
an use of them in the earliest spwimens of the Scottish dialect , 
especially a song on the death of Alexander 111. in 1285. 'J’here 
is a good deal of French in this, not borrowed , probably, from 
England, but directly from the original sources of imitation. 

51. The fourteenth century was not unproductive of men, 
both English and Scots , gilled with the powers of poetry. Lau- 
rence Minot, an author unknown to VVarton , but whose poems 
on the wars of Edward 111. are referred by their publisher Rit- 
son to 1352, is perhaps the lirst original poet in our language 
that has survived; since such of his predecessors as are now 
known appear to have been merely translators , or at best ampli- 
liers of a French or Latin original. The earliest historical or 
epic narrative is due to John Barbour, archdeacon of Aberdeen , 
whose long poem in the Scots dialect , The Bruce, commemorat- 
ing the deliverance of his country, seems to have been com- 
pleted in 1373.' But our greatest poet of the middle ages , beyond 
comparison , was GcoHrey Chaucer ; and 1 do not know that any 
other country, except Italy, produced one of equal variety in in- 
vention , acuteness in observation, or felicity of expression. A 
vast interval must be made between Chaucer and any other Eng- 
lish poet; yet Gower, his contemporary, though not, like him, 
a poet of nature's growth , had some ellect in rendering the lan- 
guage less rude, and exciting a taste for verse ; if he never rises, 

Sir F. Madden w(* know , was wriUen Iho striclly the oldist piece of English, to the 

versincation of pari of a medilalioii of St. dale of which we can approach hy more 

Augustine, as proved hy the age of the prior, than conjecture. 

who gave the iiiuiiu.scripl lo ihc Durham (o' Madden s llavciok, p. 52. 

library , ” p. 49. This , therefore . w ill be 


by Googli 
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he never sinks low ; he is always sensible, polished, perspicuous, 
and not prosaic in the worst sense of the word. Longlands, the 
supposed author of Piers Plowman’s Vision, with far more ima- 
ginative vigour, has a more obsolete and unrefined diction. 

.'■>2. The French language was spoken by the superior classes 
of society in England from the conquest to the reign of Ed- 
ward III. ; though it seems probable that they were generally 
acquainted with English , at least in the latter part of that period. 
Hut all letters , even of a private nature, were written in Latin 
till the beginning of the reign of Edward I., soon after 1270 , 
when a sudden change brought in the use of French («). In 
grammar schools boys were made to construe their Latin into 
French ; and in the statutes of Oriel College, Oxford , we find , 
in a regulation so late as 1328 , that the students shall converse 
together, if not in Latin , at least in PTench {/>). The minutes of 
the corporation of London , recorded in the Town Clerk’s office, 
were in French , as well as the proceedings in parliament, and 
in the courts of justice; and oral discussions were perhaps car- 
ried on in the same language, though this is not a necessary con- 
sequence. Hence the English was seldom written , and hardly 
employed in prose till after the middle of the fourteenth century. 
Sir John Mandeville’s travels were written in 1356 . This is our 
earliest English book. Wicliffe’s translation of the Bible, a great 
work that enriched the language, is referred to 1383 , Trevisa’s 
version of the Polychronicon of Higden was in 1385 , and the 
Astrolabe of Cbaucer in 1392 . A few public instruments were 
drawn up in English under Richard II.; and about the same 
time , probably, it began to be employed in epistolary corre- 
spondence of a private nature. Trevisa informs us, that, when he 
wrote ( 1385 ), even gentlemen had much left off to have their 
children taught P’rench , and names the schoolmaster (John 
Cornwall) who soon after 1350 brought in so great an innova- 
tion as the making his boys read Latin into English (r). This 
change from the common use of French in the upper ranks 
seems to have taken place as rapidly as a similar revolution has 
lately done in Germany. By a sUtute of 1362 ; (36 E. 3 . c. 15 .) 
all pleas in courts of justice are directed to be pleaded and judg- 
ed in English, on account of French being so much unknown. 
But the laws , and , generally speaking , the records of parlia- 
ment , continued to bo in the latter language for many years ; 
and we learn from Sir John Fortescue, a hundred years after- 

(«) 1 am indebted for this fact, which I ton,i. 6. In Merlon College statutes ^ given 
liaTc ventured to generalise , to the commu- in i27i , I^tiii alone is prescribed, 
nication of Mr. Stevenson , sulFcommiS' (c) The passage may bo found quoted in 
sioner of public records. Warlon , uhi supra, or in many other 

(A) Si qua inter se proferanl . collnqiiio hooLs. 

Latino vel saltein GaDico perfruaiiiur. \Vnr 


Digitized by 
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wards , that this statute itself was but partially enforced (a). The 
l-'rench language , if we take his words literally, even in the 
reign of Edward IV. , was spoken in alTairs of mercantile ac- 
count , and in many games , the vocabulary of both being chiefly 
derived from it (A). 

53. Thus by the year 1400, we find a national literature sub- 
sisting in seven European languages, three spoken in the Spanish 
])eninsula , the French , the Italian , the German , and the Eng- 
lish; from which last, the Scots dialect need not bo distinguished. 
Of these the Italian was the most polished , and had to boast of 
the greatest writers ; the French excelled in their number and 
variety. Our own tongue , though it had latterly acquired much 
copiousness in the hands of (diaucer and Wiclifle, both of whom 
lavishly supplied it with words of French and Latin derivation , 
was hut just growing into a literary existence. The German , 
as well as that of > alencia , seemed to decline. The former be- 
came more precise, more abstract, more intellectual {geistig), 
and less sensible (sinnlich), (to use the words of Eichhoni), 
and of consequence less lit for poetry it fell into the hands of 
lawyers and mystical theologians. The earliest German prose, a 
few very ancient fragments exccpteii , is the collection of Saxon 
laws (Saclisenspiegel), about the middle of the thirteenth cen- 
tury ; the next the Swabian collection (Schwabenspiegel), about 
1282 (r). Hut these forming hardly a part of literature, though 
lloutenvek j»raises passages of the latter for religions eloquence, 
we may deem .lolm Tauler, a Dominican friar of Strasburg, whose 
influence in propagating what was called the mystical theology 
gave a new tone to his country, to be the first German writer 
in prose. “ Tauler,” says a modern historian of literature , “ in 
his German sermons, mingled many expressions invented by 
himself, which were the first attempt at a philosophical language, 
and displayed surprising eloquence for the age wherein he lived. 
It may be justly said of him that he first gave to prose that direc- 
tion in which Luther afterwards advanced so far (fO-” Tauler died 
in 1.361. Meantime, as has been said before, the nobility aban- 
doned their love of verse , which the burghers took up dili- 
gently, but with little s|)irit or genius ; the common language 
became barbarous and neglected , of which the strange fashion 
of writing half Latin , half German, verses, is a proof (<■). "J'his 
had been common in the darker ages : we have several instances 

(«) “ In thf* courls of justice they formerly (6) Ibiil. 

used to plead ill Fnmch, till, in pursunnee of (r) Bouterwek, p. 163. There are some 
a law to that purpose, Ihot custom wa»some- novels at the end of the thirteenth , or bc-r 
fr/iol restrained, hut not hitherto quitedisus- ^inniiic of the fourtetmth, century. Ibid, 
ed; ” del.audibus I.eguni .\ngliie, c. xlviii. 1 (d) Heinsius , iv. 76. 

quote from ^Valerhouse's translation ; but (<>) Eichliorn , Allg. Gcsch., i. 310 . 
file Latin nina f/itam p/orwiunt restrictusesl. 
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of it in Anglo-Saxon ; but it was late to adopt it in the fourteenth 
century. 

54. The Latin writers of the middle ages were chiefly eccle- 

siastics. But of these in the living tongues a large proportion 
were laymen. They knew, therefore, how to commit their 
thoughts to writing ; and hence the ignorance characteristic of 
the darker ages must seem to be passing away. This , however, 
is a very diflicult , though interesting question , when we come 
to look nearly at the gradual progress of rudimentary knowl^ge. 
I can offer but an outline , which those who turn more of their 
attention towards the subject will be enabled to correct and 
supply. Before the end of the eleventh century, and especially 
after the ninth , it was rare to find laymen in France who could 
read and write (n). The case was probably not better any where 
else , except in Italy. I should incline to except Italy, on the 
authority of a passage in Wippo, a German writer soon after the 
year 1 000, who exhorts the Emperor Henry U. to cause the sons of 
the nobility to be instructed in letters, using the example of the 
Italians, with whom , according to him , it was a universal prac- 
tice {h). The word clerks or clergymen became in this and other 
countries synonymous with one who could write, or even read ; 
we all know the original meaning of benefit of clergy, and the 
test by which it was claimed. Yet from about the end of the 
eleventh, or at least of the twelfth century, many circumstances 
may lead us to believe that it was less and less a conclusive 
test , and that the laity came more and more into possession of 
the simple elements of literature. > 

55. I. It will of course be admitted that all who administered 
or belonged to the Homan law were masters of reading and 
writing, though we do not find that they were generally eccle- 
siastics , even in the lowest sense of the word , by receiving the 
tonsure. Some indeed were such. In countries where the feudal 
law had passed from unwritten custom to record and precedent , 
and had grown into as much subtlety by diffuseness as the Ro- 
man , which was the case of England from the time of Henry II. , 
the lawyers, though laymen, were unquestionably clerks or 


(a) Hist. litt. de la France , vii. 2 . Some 
nobles sent tbeir children to be educated in 
tbe schools of Charlemagne, especially those 
of Germany , under Raban, Nolker, Bruno, 
and other dUtingiiisbed abbots. But (hey 
were genetally destined for (he church. 
Meiners , ii. 3T7. The signatures of laymeu 
are often found to deeds of the eighth cen- 
tury , and sometimes of the niolh. Nouv. 
Traits de la Diplomatique, ii. 422. The ig- 
norance of the laity , according to this au- 
thority , was uot strictly parallel to that of 
the church. 


Tunc fac cdictum per terram Tcutonlcoram 
Quilibct ut diTcs slbi nalos instruct omney. 
IjUeruUs, legemquc saam pcrsuadcat tllU » 

Ut com principibus pUcitandi venerit utus 
Quis<}tir iui» libris exemplum pi*ofurdt illU. 
Moribusbis dmlutn vlvcbat Roma decenter. 

His studiis taiiloa potuit viaccrc tyrannos. 

Hoc servant Itali {xiat prii&a frepuodia cuacti. 

I am indebted for this quotation to Mei- 
nera,ii. 144. 
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learned. II, The convenience of such elementary knowledge 
to merchants, who, both in the Mediterranean and in these parts 
of Europe , carried on a good deal of foreign commerce , and 
indeed to all traders , may render it probable that they were not 
destitute of it; though it must be confessed that the word clerk 
rather seems to denote that this deficiency was supplied by those 
employed under them. 1 do not, however, conceive that the 
clerks of citizens were ecclesiastics <«). III. If we could rely on 
a passage in Ingulfus , the practice in grammar schools of con- 
struing Latin into French was as old as the reign of the Con- 
(lueror {b ) ; and it seems unlikely that this should have been con- 
fined to children educated for the English church. IV. The poets 
of the north and south of France were often men of princely or 
noble birth ,,sometimes ladies ; their versification is far too arti- 
ficial to be deemed the rude product of an illiterate mind ; and to 
these, whose capacity of holding the pen few will dispute, we 
must surely add a numerous class of readers , for w’hom their 
poetry was designed. It may be surmised , that the itinerant 
minstrels answered this end , and supplied the ignorance of the 
nobility. But many ditties of the tioubadouis were not so well 
adapted to the minstrels, who seem to have dealt more with 
metrical romances. Nor do I doubt that these also were read 
in many a castle of France and Germany. I will not dwell on 
the story of Francesca of Rimini , because no one , perhaps , is 
likely to dispute that a Romagnol lady in the age of Dante would 
be able to read the tale of Lancelot. But that romance had long 
been written ; and other ladies doubtless had read it , and pos- 
sibly had left olf reading it in similar circumstances, and as little 
to their advantage. The fourteenth century abounded with books 
in French prose ; the extant copies of some are not very few ; 
but no argument against their circulation could be urged from 
their scarcity in the present day. It is not of course pretended 
that they were diffused as extensively as printed books have been. 
V'. The fashion of writing private letters in French instead of 
Latin , which, as has been mentioned, came in among us soon 
after 1270, affords perhaps a presumption that they were written 
in a language intelligible to the correspondent, because he had 
no longer occasion for assistance in reading them ; though they 
were still generally from the hand of a secretary. But at what 
time this disuse of Latin began on the Continent I cannot exactly 
determine. The French and Castilians , I believe , made gene- 


(«) The earliest recorded bilisof exchange, 
according to Beckmann, Hist, of Inven- 
tions , it). 430., are in a passage of the jurist 
Raldus. and bt^ardatc in 1328. But they were 
h\ no moans incuimnon use Mil the next cen 


tury. 1 do not mention this as bearing much 
on the subject of the text. 

(&) Ki pueris etiam in scholis principia 
Itierarum Gallice ct non Anglic^ trade- 
rcniur. 
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ral use of their own languages in the latter half of the thirteenth 
century. 

56. The art of reading does not imply that of writing ; it 
seems likely that the one prevailed before the other. The latter 
was diHicult to acquire , in consequence of the regularity of cha- 
racters preserved by the clerks, and their complex system of 
abbreviations, which rendered the cursive hand-writing, in- 
troduced about the end of the eleventh century, almost as operose 
to those who had not much experience of it as the more stiff 
characters of older manuscripts. It certainly appears that even 
autograph signatures are not found till a late period. Philip the 
Bold, who ascended the French throne in 1272, could not 
write , though this is not the case with any of his successors. 
I do not know that equal ignorance, is recorded of any English 
sovereign , though we have I think only a series of autographs 
beginning with Richard II. It is said by the authors of Nouveau 
Traite de la Diplomatique , Benedictines of laborious and exact 
erudition , that the art of writing had become rather common 
among the laity of P’rance before the end of the thirteenth cen- 
tury ; out of eight witnesses to a testament in 1277 five could 
write their names ; at the beginning of that age, it is probable , 
they think , that not one could have done so (a). Signatures to 


deeds of private persons, however, do not begin to appear fill 
the fourteenth , and were not established in use in PTance till 
about the middle of the fifteenth, century (i). Indorsements upon 
English deeds , as well as mere signatures , by laymen of rank , 
bearing date in the reign of Edward II.', are in existence ; and 
there is an English letter from the lady of sir .John Pelham to 
her husband in 1399, which is probably one of the earliest in- 
stances of female penmanship. By the badness of the grammar 
we may presume it to be her own (c). 

fo) Vol. a. p. 423. 

(A) Ibid. p. 434. el post. 

(e) 1 am indebted for a knowled^ of this 


letter to tbe Rev. Joseph Hunter, who re- 
collected to have seen it id an old edition of 
OolUus's Peerage. Later editions have omit- 
ted itasan unimportant redundancy, though 
iuteresling even for its coutenU, indepen> 
dently of the value it acquires from the lan- 
guage. On account of its scarcity, being 
only found in old editions now not in re- 
quest, 1 shall insert it hcrci and till any 
thing else shall prefer a claim, it may pass 
for the oldest private letter in the Knglisii 
language. 1 have not kept Uie orthography, 
but have left several incoherent and ungram- 
matical phrases as they stand. It was copied 
by Collins from Ihe archives of the ^ew- 
paslle family. 

My dear Lord , 

I recommend me to >our high lordship 


with heart and body and all my poor might, 
and with all this I thank you as my dear 
lord dearest and best beloved of all earthly 
lords I say for me, and thank you my dear 
lord with all this that 1 say before of your 
comfortable letter that ye sent me from 
Pontefract that come to me on Mary Mag- 
dalene day; for by my troth I was never so 
glad as when I heard by your letter (hat ye 
were strong enough with the grace of God 
for to keep you from the malice of your 
enemies. And dear Lord if it like to your 
high lordship that as soon as ye might (bat I 
might hear of your gracious speed ; which as 
God Almighty continue and increase. And 
my dear lord if it like you for to know of 
my fare, I am here by laid in manner of a 
siege with the county of Sussex. Surrey, and 
a great parcel of Kent, so that I may nought 
out no none victuals get me hut with much 
hard. Wherefore my dear if it like you by 
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57. liBfmcn , among whom Chaucer and Gower are illustrious 
examples , received occasionally a learned education ; and indeed 
the great number of gentlemen who studied in the inns of court 
is a conclusive proof that they were not generally illiterate. The 
common law required some knowledge of two languages. Upon 
the whole we may he inclined to think , that in the year 1400, 
or at the accession of Henry IV. , the average instruction of an 
English gentleman of the first class would comprehend common 
reading and writing , a tolerable familiarity with French , and 
a slight tincture of Latin-, the latter retained or not, according 
to his circumstances and character, as school learning is at 
present. This may be rather a favourable statement ; but after 
another generation it might be assumed , as we shall see , with 
more confidence as a fair one («)• 

58. A demand for instruction in the art of writing would 
increase with the frequency of epistolary correspondence , 
which , where of a private or secret nature , no one would gladly 
conduct by the intervention of a secretary. Better education , 
more refined manners , a closer intercourse of social life , were 
the primary causes of this increase in private correspondence. 
But it was greatly facilitated by the invention, or, rather, ex- 
tended use , of paper as the vehicle of writing instead of parch- 
ment : a revolution , as it may be called , of high importance , 
without w'hich both the art of writing would have been much 
less practised , and the invention of printing less serviceable to 
mankind. After the subjugation of Egypt by the Saracens , the 
importation of tfie papyrus , previously in general use , came in 
no long time to an end ; so that, though down to the end of the 
seventh century all instruments in France were written upon it, 
we find its place aftcr\vards supplied by parchment ; and under 
the house of Charlemagne, there is hardly an instrument upon 
any other material {b). Parchment , however, a much more 

the advice of your wise counsel for to gel 
remedy of the salvation of your castle and 
withstand the malice of the shires aforesaid. 

And also that ye be fully informed of their 
great malice workers in these shires nhich 
that haves so despilcfully wrought to you , 
and to your castle, to your men, and to your 
tcuanis for this country have yai jsicl wast- 
ed for a great while. Farewell my dear lord, 
the Holy Trinity you keep from your cne- 
and ever seud me good tidings of you. 

Written at Pevensey in the castle ou St. 

Jacob day last past , 

15y your owu poor 

J. PEI.HAM. 

To my true Lord. 

(a) H might be inferred from a passage in 


Richard.of Bury, about 1343, that none but 
ecclesiastics could read at all. He depre- 
cates the putting of books into the hands of 
laid, who do not know one side from an- 
other. And in several places it seems that bo 
thought they were meant for “ the tonsur- 
ed ” alone. But a great change took place in 
the ensuing half century; and I do not be- 
lieve he can be construed strictly even as 
to his own time. 

(6) Monlfauron, in Acad, des Inseript., 
vol. vi. But Muratori safs that the papyrus 
was little used in the seventh century, 
though writiugs on it may be found as late 
as the tenth , Dissert, xliii. This disserta- 
tion relates to the condition of letters in 
Italy as far as the year iiOO;asthe xlivtli 
docs to their subsequent history. 


Dii ' - by Google 
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durable and useflil vehicle than papyrus (n) , was expensive , and 
its cost not only excluded the necessary waste which a free use 
of writing requires , but gave rise to the unfortunate practice of 
erasing manuscripts in order to replace them with some new 
matter. This was carried to a great extent , and has occasioned 
the loss of precious monuments of antiquity, as is now de- 
monstrated by instances of their restoration. 

59. The date of the invention of our present paper, manu- 
factured from linen rags , or of its introduction into Europe , 
has long been the subject of controversy. That paper made from 
cotton was in use sooner, is admitted on all sides. Some char- 
ters written upon that kind not later than the tenth century were 
seen by Montfaucon and it is even said to be found in papal 
bulls of the ninth (6). The Greeks , however, from whom the 
west of Europe is conceived to have borrowed this sort of paper, 
did not much employ it in manuscript books, according to 
Montfaucon, till the twelfth century, from which time it came 
into frequent use among them. Muratori had seen no writing 
upon this material older than 1100, though, in deference to 
Montfaucon , he admits its employment earlier fr). It certainly 
was not greatly used in Italy before the thirteenth century. 
Among the Saracens of Spain , on the other hand , as well as 
those of the East , it was of much greater antiquity. The Greeks 
called it charta Damascena , having been manufactured or 
sold in the city of Damascus. And Casiri , in his catalogue of 
the Arabic manuscripts in the Escurial , desires us to understand 
that they are witten on paper of cotton or linen , but generally 
the latter, unless the contrary be expressed {d). Many in this 
catalogue were written before the thirteenth, or even the twelfth 
century. 

60. This will lead us to the more disputed question as to the 
antiquity of linen paper. The earliest distinct instance I have 
found , and which 1 believe has hitherto been overlooked , is an 
Arabic version of the aphorisms of Hippocrates, the manuscript 
bearing the date of 1100. This Casiri observes to be on linen 
paper, not as in itself remarkable , but as accounting for its in- 
jury by wet. It does not appear whether it were written in 
Spain, or, like many in that catalogue, brought from Egypt or 
the East {<■). 


(a) Heercn justly remarks (Ido not know 
that others have done the same), of how 
great importance the introduction of parch- 
ment, to which, and afterwards to paper, 
the old perishable papyraceoQS manuscripts 
were transferred, has been to the preserva- 
tion of literature. P. 74. 

(A) Mem. de I'Acad. des Inscriptions , vi. 
d04. Nouveau Trails dc la Diplomatkfue, i. 


517. Savigny, Gescb. dcsHdmischcnBecbts, 
iii. 534. * 

(«) Dissert., xliii. 

(<f)Matoric, nisi membranous sit codex, 
nulla mentio : csicros bombycinos, ac, ma- 
ximam partem, cbartaceos esse colligas. 
Prffifaiio, p. 7. • 

(tf) Casiri, N. 787. Codex anno Chrisli% 
noo, cbartaceus, etc. 
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61 . The authority of ('asiri must coiilirm beyond doul)t a pas- 
sage in Peter Abl)ot of Clugni , wliich has perplexed those who 
place the invention of linen paper very low. In a treatise against 
the .Tews , ho speaks of books , ex pellibus arietum , hircorum , 
vel vituloruni , sivc ex biblLs vel juncis Orientalium paludum , 
aut ex rasuris velerum pannorum, seu ex aliA qualibet forte 
viliore materia compactos. A late English writer contends that 
nothing can be meant by the last words, “ unless that all sorts 
of inferior substances capable of being so applied , among them , 
(>crhaps , hemp and the remains of cordage , were used at this 
period in the manufacture of paper (>'0.” Jt certainly at least 
seems rea.sonable to interpret the words “ ex rasuris veterum 
pannorum,” of linen rags; and when 1 add that Peter Clu- 
niaeensis passed a considerable time in S()ain about 1141, there 
can remain, it seems, no rational doubt that the Saracens of the 
peninsula were acquainted with that species of paper, though 
perhaps it was as yet unknown in every other country. 

62. AndrAs asserts , on the authority of the Memoirs of the 
Academy of Rarcelona , that a treaty between the kings of 
Aragon and Castile, bearing the date of 1 178 , and written upon 
linen paper, is extant in the archives of that city {b). He alleges 
several other instances in the next age; when Mabillon, who 
denies that paper of linen was then used in charters , which , 
indeed , no one is likely to maintain , mentions , as the earliest 
specimen he had seen in France , a letter of Joinville to St. Louis, 
which must be older than 1270. Andres refers the invention to 
the Saracens of Spain, using the fine flax of Valencia and Murcia ; 
and conjectures that it was brought into use among the Spaniards 
themselves by Alfonso of Castile (r). 

6.3. In the opinion of the English writer to whom we have 
above referred, paper, from a very early period, was manufac- 
tured of mixed materials, which have sometimes been erroneously 
taken for pure cotton. We have in the Tower of London a letter 
addressed to Henry HI. by Raymond, son of Raymond VI., 
Count of Toulouse, and consequently between 1216 and 1222, 
when the latter died , upon very strong paper, and certainly 
made, in Mr. Ottley’s judgment, of mixed materials ; while in 
several of the time of Edward L, written upon genuine cotton 
paper of no great thickness , the fibres of cotton present them- 

(«) See a memoir on an tociont maDuscript been supposed to be addressed to Louis Hu- 
of Aratus, by Mr. OtUey, in Archcoiogia, tin io 1314, but this seems inconsistent witb 
Tol. xxvi. the writer's age. 

(3) Yol. ii. p. 73. .4ndr6s has gone much at (e) Id. p. S4. He cannot mean that it was 
length into this .subject, and has collected se> never employed before Alfonsos lime, of 
^ veral important passages which do not ap- which hp has already given instances, 
pear in my text. The letter of Joinville has 
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selves every where al the backs of the letters so distinctly that 
they seem as if they might Cven now he spun into thread (a). 

64. Notwithstanding this last statement, which I mustconiinn 
by my own observation , and of which no one can douht who 
has looked at the letters themselves , several writers of high 
authority, such as riraboschi and Savigny, persist not only in 
fixing the invention of linen paper very low, even after the 
middle of the fourteenth century, but in maintaining that it is 
imdistinguishable from that made of cotton , except by the eye 
of a manufacturer (*). Were this indeed true , it would be sulfi- 
cient for the purpose we have here in view, which is not to trace 
the origin of a particular discovery, but the employment of a 
useful vehicle of writing. If it be true that cotton pajier w'as fa- 
bricated in Italy of so good a texture that it cannot be discerned 
from linen, it must be considered as of equal utility. It is not 
the case with the letters on cotton paper in our English repo- 
sitories; most, if not all, of which were written in Trance or 
S|>ain. hut 1 have seen in the ('.hapter House at Westminster a 
letter written from Gascony about 1315, to Hugh Despencer, 
upon thin paper, to all appearance made like that now in use , 
and with a watermark. I^veral others of a similar appearance, 
in the same repository, arc of rather later time. There is also one 
in the King’s Remembrancer’s Ollice of the 1 1 th of Edward III. 
(1.337 or 1338), containing the accounts of the King’s ambas- 
sadors to the court of Holland, and probably written in that 
country. 'Ihis paper has a water mark, and if it is not of linen, 
is at least not easily distinguishable. Rullet declares titat he saw 
at Besan^n a deed of 1302 on linen paper ; several are alleged 
to exist in Germany before the middle of the century; and 
Lambinet mentions, though but on the authority of a periodical 
publication, a register of expenses from 1323 to 1.354, foiled in 
a church at Gaen , written on two hundred and eight sheets of that 
substance (c). One of the Gottonian manuscripts (Galba, R. I.) 
is called Godex Ghartaceus in the catalogue. It contains a long 
series of public letters , chiefly written in the Netherlands, from 
an early part of the reign of Edward III. to that of Henry IV. 


(а) Archsoio^ia, ibid. I may however ob- 
serve. that a gentleman as experienced as 
Mr. Otlley himself, indines to think the let- 
ter of KayroonU wrilU'u on papi‘r wholly 
made of cotton, though of better manufac- 
ture than usual. 

(б) Tirabosebi, v. 85. Savigny, Gcsch. des 
Rdmischen Bechts, in. 534. He relies on a 
book 1 have not seen, Wehrs vom Papier. 
Hall, 1789. This writer, it is said, contends 
tlrat the words of Peter of Clugny, ex rasuris 
vetenim pannorum , means cotton paper. 
Ileeren.p. 208. TiUmbinet. on the other hand, 


translates them, without hesitation, '' chif- 
fons de linge." Hist, de TOrigine de ITmpri- 
merle, i. 93. 

AndrtS has pointed out, p. 70., that MafTei 
merely says he has seen no paper of linen 
earlier than 1300, and no instrument on that 
material older than one of i367, which he 
found among his own family deeds. Tirabo- 
schi , overlooking this distinction , quotes 
Mafl'ei for his own opinion as to the lateness 
of the invention. 

(r) T^mbinet, ubi supra 
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But upon examination I And the title not quite accurate ; several 
letters, and especially the earliest, are written on parchment, 
and paper does not appear at soonest till near the end of Edward’s 
rfeign (a). Sir Henry Ellis has said that “ very few instances 
indeed occur before the fifteenth century of letters written upon 
paper (b). The use of cotton paper was by no means general , or 
even, I believe, frequent, except in Spain and Italy, perhaps 
also in the south of France. Nor was it much employed even in 
Italy for books. Savigny tells us there are few manuscripts of 
law books, among the multitude that exist, which are not written 
on parchment. 

65. It will be manifest from what has been said how greatly 
Robertson has been mistaken in his position , that “ in the 
eleventh century the art of making paper, in the manner now 
become universal, was invented, by means of which not only the 
number of manuscripts increased, but the study of the sciences 
was wonderfully facilitated (c). Even Gingu6n6, better informed 
on such subjects than Robertson , has intimated something of 
the same kind. But paper, whenever or wherever invented , was 
very sparingly used , and especially in manuscript books, among 
the French , Germans , or English , or linen paper, even among 
the Italians , till near the close of the period which this chapter 
comprehends. Upon the “ study of the sciences” it could as yet 
have had very little effect. The vast importance of the invention 
was just beginning to be discovered. It is to be added , as a 
remarkame circumstance , that the earliest linen paper was of 
very goo<l manufacture , strong and handsome, though perhaps 
too much like card for general convenience ; and every one is 
aware that the first printed books are frequently beautiful in the 
quality of their paper. 

6§. III. The application of general principles of justice to the 
infinitely various circumstances which may arise in the disputes 
of men with each other , is in itself an admirable discipline of the 
moral and intellectual faculties. Even where the primary rules 
of right and policy have been obscured in some measure by a 
technical and arbitrary system , which is apt to grow up, perhaps 
inevitably , in the course of civilisation , the mind gains in preci- 
sion and acuteness, though at the expense of some important 
qualities •, and a people wherein an artificial jurisprudence is 
cultivated, requiring both a regard to written authority, and the 
constant exercise of a discriminating judgment upon words, 
must be deemed to be emerging from ignorance. Such was the 


(«) Andrte, p. 68., mentions a note writ- 
ten in 1342, in Ibe Cotton library , as the 
earliest English specimen of linen paper. 
Ido not know to what this refers; in tho 
flbovc-memioned Codex Charlaceus is a 


letter of i34i , but it is on parchment. 
(A) Ellis’s Original Letters, i. l. 

CO Hist, of Charles V. vol. i. note lO. 
neeren inclines to the same opinion, p. 200 . 
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condition of Europe in the twelfth century. The feudal customs , 
long unwritten, though latterly become more steady by tradition, 
were in some countries reduced into treatises : we have our own 
Glanvil in the reign of Henry II. , and in the next century much 
was written upon the national laws in various parts of Europe. 

Upon these it is not my intention to dwell; but the importance 
of the civil law in its connexion with ancient learning, as well 
as with moral and political science. , renders it deserving of a 
place in any general account either of mediajval or modern 
literature. 

G7. That the Roman laws, such as they subsisted in the 
western empire at the time of its dismemberment in the fifth 
century, were received in the new kingdoms of the Gothic, 

Lombard, and Carlovingian dynasties, as the rule of those who 
by birlh and choice submitted to them , was shown by Muratori 
and other writers of the last century. This subject has received 
additional illustration from the acute and laborious Savigny, who 
has succeeded in tracing sullicient evidence of what had been, in 
fact , stated by Muratori , that not only an abridgment of the 
Theodosian code, but that of Justinian , and even the Pandects, 
were known in different parts of Europe long before the epoch 
formerly assigned for the restoration of that jurisprudence («). 

The popular story, already much discredited , that the famous 
copy of the Pandects, now in the Laurentian library at Florence, 
was brought to Pisa from Amalfi , after the capture of that city 
by Roger king of SicHy with the aid of a Pisan licet in 1 1.J5 , and 
became the means of diffusing an acquaintance with that por- 
tion of the law through Italy, is shown by him not only to rest / 

on very slight evidence, but to be unquestionably, in the latter 
and more important circumstance, destitute of all foundation (O'). 

It is still indeed an undetermined question whether other existing 
manuscripts of the-Pandects are not derived from this illustrious 
copy, which alone contains the entire fifty books, and which has 
been preserved with a traditional veneration indicating some 
superiority; but Savigny has shown , that Peter of ^ alence, a 
jurist of the eleventh century, made use of an independent 
manuscript; and it is certain that the Pandects were the subject 
of legal sluilies before the siege of Amalfi. 

68. Irnerius, by universal testimony, w^as the founder of all 
learned investigation into the laws of Justinian. He gave lectures 
upon them at bologna, his native city, not long, in Savigny’s 

(a) 11 ran be no disparagement to Sa> lions from the Pandects in writers older 
vi gny , who does not claim perfect origiiia* than the capture of Amalli. 
lily t to sny that Muratori , in his 44th dis- (6) Savigny , Gcschichte dcs Romiscbcu 
scrtalion , gives several instances of ({uota- Rechts in niUiel alter, iii. 83. 
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opinion, alter the commencement of the century (a). And liesides 
this oral instruction , he began the practice of making glosses , or 
short marginal explanations , on the law books , with the whole 
of which he was acquainted. We owe also to him , according to 
ancient opinion , though much controverted in later times , an 
epitome , called the Authentica , of what Gravina calls the prolix 
and dillicult (salebrosis atque garrulis) Novels of Justinian, ar- 
ranged according to the titles of the Code. The most eminent 
successors of this restorer of the Homan law during the same 
century were Martinus Gosias, Bulgarus, and Placentinus. They 
were, however, but a few among many interpreters, whose 
glosses have been partly though very imperfectly preserved. The 
love of equal liberty and just laws in the Italian cities rendered 
the profession of jurisprudence exceedingly honourable ; the 
doctors of Bologna and other universities were frequently called 
to the oHice of podesta , or criminal judge , in these small re- 
publics ; in Bologna itself they were ollicially members of the 
smaller or secret council^ and their opinions, which they did not 
render gratuitously, were sought with the respect that had been 
shown at Rome to their ancient masters of the age ofSeverus. 

69. A gloss, properly meant a word from a foreign 

language , or an obsolete or poetical word , or whatever requires 
interpretation. It was afterwards used for the interpretation 
itself; and this sense, which is not strictly classical, may be 
found in Isidore , though some have imagined Irnerius himself 
to have first employed it (A). In the twelfth century it was ex- 
tended from a single word to an entire expository sentence. The 
first glosses were interlinear ; they were afterwards placed in the 
margin , and extended finally in some instances to a sort of 
running commentary on an entire book. These were called an 
Apparatus (c). 

70. Besides these glosses on obscure passages , some lawyers 
attempted to abridge the body of the law. Piacentinus wrote a 
summary of the Code and Institutes. But this was held inferior 
to that of Azo, which appeared before 1220. Hugolinus gave a 
similar abridgment of the Pandects. About the same time, or a 
little after, a scholar of Azo, Accursius of I’lorence , undertook 
his celebrated work , a collection of the glosses , which , in the 
century that had elapsed since the time of Irnerius , had grown 
to an enormous extent, and were of course not always consistent. 
He has inserted tittle , probably, of his own , but exercised a 
judgment , not perhaps a very enlightened one, in the selection 
of his authorities. Thus was compiled his Corpus Juris Glos- 

(«) Vol. iv. p. 16. Some have erroneously tpI nominis interpretatio.’* Ducange, pr«- 
ilioughl Fmerius a German. fai. in Gfossar., p. 38 . 

( 6 ) Aicuin (leHnes glossa . ‘ iinius verhi (e) Sarigny, iii. 5i9. 
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satuin, commonly called Giossa, or Glossa Ordinaria : a work, 
says Eichliorii , as remarkable for its barbarous style and gross 
mistakes in history as for the solidity of its judgments and practical 
distinctions. Gravina, after extolling the conciseness, acuteness, 
skill, and diligence in comparing remote passages, and in reconcil- • 
ing apparent inconsistencies, which distinguished Accursius, • 
remarks the injustice of some moderns , who reproach his work 
with the ignorance inevitable in his age , and seem to think the 
chance of birth which has thrown them into more enlightened 
times , a part of their personal merit («). 

71. Savigny has taken still higher ground in his admiration , 
as we may call it , of the early jurists, those from the appearance 
of Irnerius to the publication of the Accursian body of glosses. 

F’or the execution of this work indeed he testifies no very high 
respect; Accursius did not sullicicnt justice to his predecessors ; 
and many of the most valuable glosses are still buried in the dust 
of unpublished manuscripts (i). But the men themselves dcswve 
our highest praise. The school of Irnerius rose suddenly ; for 
in earlier wTiters we lind no intelligent use , or critical inter- 
pretation , of the passages they cite. To rellectupon every text, 
to compare it with every clause or word that might illustrate its 
meaning in the somewhat chaotic mass of the Pandects and Code, 
was reserved for these acute and diligent investigators. “ Inter- 
pretation,” says Saviguy, “ was considered the lirst and most 
important object of glossers , as it was of oral instructors. By an 
unintermitting use of the original law-books , they obtained that 
full and lively acquaintance with their contents , which enabled 
them to compare dilTercnt passages with the utmost acuteness , 
and with much success. It may be reckoned a characteristic 
merit of many glossers , that they keep the attention always fixed 
on the immediate subject of explanation , and , in the richest 
display of comparisons with other passages of the law, never 
deviate from their point into any thing too indefinite and general ; 
superior often in this to the most learned interpreters of the 
French and Dutch schools, and capable of giving a lesson even 
to ourselves. Nor did the glossers by any means slight the impor- 
tance of laying a sound critical basis for interpretation , but on 
the contrary laboured earnestly in the recension and correction 
of the text (r).” 

72. These warm eulogies afford us an instance , to which there 
arc many parallels , of such vicissitudes in literary reputation , 
that the wheel of fame , like that of fortune, seems never to be 
at rest. For a long time , it had been the fashion to speak in 
slighting terms of these early jurists; and the passage above 

W Originps Juris, p. I81. (r) Vol. v. pp. |9!I— 3I1. 

;4) Vol. V. pp. 558— 
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quotcil from Grayina is in a much more candid tone than was 
usual in his age. Their trilling verbal explanations of elsi by 
qiiamvis , or admodwn by vdlde . ; tbeir strange ignorance in 
deriving the name of the Tiber from the Emperor Tiberius , in 
• supposing thatUlpianandJustinian lived before Christ, inasserl- 
• ing that Papinian was put to death by Mark Antony, and even 
in interpreting ponlifex by papa or episcopas, were the topics 
of ridicule to those whom Gravina has so well reproved («). 
Savigny, who makes a similar remark, that we learn , without 
perceiving it and without any personal merit , a multitude of 
things which it was impossible to know in the twelllh century, 
defends his favourite glossers in the best manner be can , by . 
laying part of the blame on the bad selection of Accursius , and 
by extolling the mental vigour which struggled through so many 
dillicullics (i). Yet he has the candour to own, that this rather 
(Mihances the respect due to the men , than the value of their 
writings ; and , without much acquaintance with the ancient 
glossere, one may presume to think, that in explaining the 
Pandects , a hook requiring , beyond any other that has de- 
scended to us , an extensive knowledge of the language and 
antiquities ofllome, their deliciencies , if to be measured by the 
instances we have given , or by the general character of their age, 
must require a perpetual exercise of our lenity and patience. 

7.3. This great compilation of Accursius made an epoch in the 
annals of jurisprudence. It put an end in great measure to the 
oral explanations of lecturers which had prevailed before. It 
restrained at the same time the ingenuity of interpretation. Th^ 
glossers became the sole authorities, so that it grew into’ a 
maxim , — Ao one can go wrong who follows a gloss : and some 
said, a gloss was worth a hundred texts (c). In fact , the original 
was continually unintelligible to a student. Rut this was accom- 
panied, according to the distinguished historian of mediaeval 
jurisprudence, by a decline of the science. The jurists in the 
latter part of the thirteenth century are far inferior to the school 
of Irnerius. It might be possible to seek a general cause , as men 
are now always prone to do , in the loss of self-government in 
many of the Italian republics. Rut Savigny, superior to this 
alTectation of philosophy, admits that this is neither a cause 
adequate in itself, nor chronologically parallel to the decline of 
jurisprudence. We must therefore look upon it as one of those 
revolutions , so ordinary and so unaccountable , in tlie bistory of 

(a) Geiinari, author of Kespublica Juris, such as those in the text. Sec loo the article 
consuKorum , a work of the la.sl century. Accursius in Boyle. * 

who, under colour of a liction, gives rather y 

un entertaining account of the principal ju- ^ ^ . 

rista, exhibits some curious specimens of (0 uhl supra. Kichliorn, Gesch. 

the ignorance of the Accursian interpreters, litleralur, ii. 40i. Savigny, v. 268. 
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literature , where , after a period fertile in men of great talents , 
there ensues, perhaps with no unfavourable cliange in the diflu- 
sion of knowledge, a pause in that natural fecundity, without 
which all our endeavours to check a retrograde movement of the 
human mind will be of no avail. The successors ofAccursius in 
the thirteenth century contented themselves with an implicit 
deference to the glosses ; but this is rather a proof of their inferio- 
rity than its cause (a). 

74. It has been the peculiar fortuneofAccursius, that his name 
has always stood in a representative capacity, to engross the 
praise, or sustain the blame, of the great body of glossers from 
whom he compiled. One of those proofs of national gratitude 
and veneration was paid to his memory, which it is the more 
pleasing to recount, that, from the fickleness and insensibility of 
mankind , they do not very frequently occur. The city of Bo- 
logna was divided into the factions of LambertazziandGieremei. 
The former, who were Ghibelins , having been wholly over- 
thrown , and excluded , according to the practice of Italian re- 
publics, from all civil power, a law was made in 1306, that the 
family of Accursius , who had been on the vanquished side , 
should enjoy all the privileges of the victorious Guelf party, in 
regard to the memory of one “ by whose means the city had 
been frequented by students, and its fame had been spread 
through the whole world (6).” 

75. In the next century a new race of lawyers arose, who, by 
a different species of talent , almost eclipsed the greatest of their 
predecessors. These have been called the scholastic jurists , the 
glory of the schoolmen having excited an emulous desire to apply 
their dialectic methods in jurisprudence (c). Of these the most 
conspicuous were Bartolus and Baldus , especially the former, 
whose authority became still higher than that of the Accursian 
glossers. Yet Bartolus , if we may believe Eichhorn , content 
with the glosses , did not trouble himself about the text , which 
he was too ignorant of Roman antiquity, and even of the Latin 
language, unless he is much belied, to expound {il). “ He is so 
fond of distinctions,” says Gravina, “ that he does not divide 
his subject, but breaks it to pieces , so that the fragments are , as 
it were , dispersed by the wind. But, whatever harm he might 
do to the just interpretation of the Roman law as a positive code, 
he was highly useful to the practical lawyer by the number of 
cases his fertile mind anticipated ; for though many of these were 

(«) Savigny^ v. 320. lolus even said, de verbibus non curai juris- 

V. 208 . . consuUus. Kichlioni gives no authority for 

(e) T^e employment of logical forms in this, but Meiners, from whom perhaps he 
law is not new; instances of it may be found look it, quotes Comiienus, Historia Archl- 
in the earlier jurists. Saviguy, v. 330.; vi. 6. gymnasii Patavini. Vergleichungder siiieii, 
Geschichle der lilleratur, ii. 449. Bar> ii. 646. It seems however incredible. 
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unlikely to occur, yet his copiousness and subtlety of distinction 
is such that he seldom leaves those who consult him quite at a 
loss («). Savigny, who rates Bartolus much below the older 
lawyers , gives him credit for original thoughts , to which his 
acquaintance with the practical exercise ofjustice gave rise. The 
older jurists were chiefly professors of legal science , rather than 
conversant with forensic causes; and this has produced an oppo- 
sition between theory and practice in the Roman law, to which 
we have not much analogous in our own , but the remains of 
which are said to be still discernible in the continental jurispru- 
dence (i). 

76. The later expositors of law, those after the age of Accur>- 
sius , are reproached wth a tedious prolixity, which the scho- 
lastic refinements of di.sputation were apt to produce. They 
were little more conversant with philological and historical lite- 
rature than their predecessors , and had less diligence in that 
comparison of texts , by which an acute understanding migiit 
compensate the want of subsidiary learning. In the use of lan- 
guage, the jurists, with hardly any exceptions, are uncouth 
and barbarous. The great school of Bologna had sent out all 
the earlier glossers. In the fourteenth century this university 
fell rather into decline; the jealousy of neighbouring states sub- 
jected its graduates to some disadvantage ; and while the study 
of jurisprudence was less efficacious, it was more diffused. Italy 
alone had produced great masters of the science ; the professions 
in France and Germany during the middle ages have left no 
great reputation (r). 

77. IV. The universities , however , with their metaphysics 
derived from Aristotle through ttie medium of Arabian interpre- 
ters who did not understand him , and with the commentaries 
of Arabian philosophers who perverted him (d ) , the develope- 


(<■) Origiaes Juris, p. 19I. 

(i) Savigny, vi. I38.; v. Ml. Of Bartolus 
and bis school it is said by Grotins, Tempo- 
rum suorum infelicitas impedimento sspe 
fuit, quo minus rente leges illas intellige- 
rent ; satis solertes alioqui ad indagandam 
■equi bonique naturam; quo factum nt ssepe 
optimi sint condendi Juris auclores, etiam 
tunc cum conditi Juris mail sunt inlerpre- 
les. Prolegomena in Jus Belli et Pacis. 

(e) In this slight sketch of the early 
lawyers , I have been chiefly guided, as the 
reader will have perceived, by Gravina and 
Savigny, and also by a very neat and suc- 
cinct sketch in Eichbom , Gesch. der Lilte- 
tatur, ii. 44S— 4S4. The Origines Juris of the 
tirst have enjoyed a considerable reputa- 
tion. But Savigny says with severity, that 
Gravina has thought so much more of his 
slvl',' Ilian his suhjcct, that all he says of 


the old jurists is perfectly worthless through 
its emptiness and want of criticism, iii. 
72. Of Terrasson’s Histoire de la Juris- 
prudence romainc, be speaks in still lower 
terms. 

(0 II has been a subject of controversy, 
whether the physical and metaphysical 
writings of Aristotle were made known to 
Europe at the beginning of the thirtcentli 
century through Constantinople, or through 
Arabic translations. The former supposition 
rests certainly on what seems good authority, 
that of Rigord, a contemporary historian. 
But the latter is now more generally received, 
and is said to be proved in a dissertation 
which I have not seen, by M. Jourdain. 
Tennemann, Manuel de I'llist. de la Philos., 
i. 355. These Arabic translations were them- 
selves not made directly from the Greek, 
hut from the Syriac. It is thought by Buhle 
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ment of tho modern languages with their native poetry, much 
more the glosses of the civil lawyers, are not what is commonly 
meant by the revival of learning. In this we principally consi- 
der the increased study of the Latin and Greek languages , and 
in general of what wo call classical antiquity. In the earliest of 
the dark ages, as far back as the sixth century, the course of 
liberal instruction was divided into the trivium and the quadri- 
vium ; the former comprising grammar, logic , and rhetoric; the 
latter music , arithmetic , geometry, and astronomy. But these 
sciences , which seem tolerably comprehensive , were in reality 
taught most superFicially, or nut at all. The Latin grammar, in 
its merest rudiments , from a little treatise ascribed to Donatus 
and extracts of Priscian («) , formed the only necessary part of 
the trivium in ecclesiastical schools. Even this seems to have 
been introduced afresh by Bede and the writers of the eighth 
century, who much excel their immediate predecessors in avoid- 
ing gross solecisms of grammar (b). It was natural that in Eng- 
land , where Latin had never been a living tongue , it should 
be taught better than in countries which still affected to speak 
it. From the time of Charlemagne it was lost on the continent 
in common use , and preserved oidy through glossaries , of 
which there were many. The style of Latin in the dark period, 
independently of its want of verbal purity, is in very bad taste ; 
and none seem to have been more inflated and empty than the 
English (<■). The distinction between the ornaments adapted to 
poetry and to prose had long been lost, and still more the just 
sense of moderation in their use. It cannot be wondered at that 
a vicious rhetoric should have overspread the writings of the 
seventh and eighth centuries, when there is so much of it in the 
third and fourth. 

78. Eichhorn fixes upon the latter part of the tenth century, 
as an epoch from which we are to deduce , in its beginnings , 
the restoration of classical taste ; it'was then that the scholars 
left the meagre introductions to rhetoric formerly used for the 
works of Cicero and Quintilian (</)• In the school of Paderborn, 
not long after 1000 , Sallust and Statius , as well as Virgil and 
I loracc , appear to have been read (c). Several writers chiefly 

lhal UiP logic of ArisloUo was known in Eu- dily ; and it is the general character of our 
ro|H« sooner. early historians. One Kthelwenl is the worst; 

(a) Floury, xvii. is. Andres, ix. 384. but William of Malmshury hinvedf, perhaps 

(/)) Kichliom, Allg. Gcsch. ii. 73. The in some measure by transcribing passages 
reader is requested to distinguish, at least from others, sins greatly in this res(>ecl. 
if he cares about references, EichliiH'n’s («0 Allg. Gesch., ii. 7t). 

Allgemeiiie (ieschichte derCullur, from his (0 Viguil Horalius magmis atqiie Virgi- 
Gesrhichte der Lilleratiir, with whiclG in Hus, Crispus et Salluslius el Urhaiius Sta> 
future, we shall have mure concern. lius, ludusque fuil omnibus insiidare ver> 

(c) Fleury, xvii. 33. Ducango, preface to sibus cl dtciaminibusjucundUqiiecanlilHis. 
Glossary, p. to. The Anglo>Saxon charters Vita Meinwerci in hcibnilz Script. Itrunsvic. 
arc disUnguished for llietr pompous uhsur- apud Eichhoin, ii. 3^0. 
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historical , about this period , such as Lambert of Aschairen- 
burff , Dilmar, Wittikind , are tolerably exempt from the false 
taste of preceding times , and , if tl\ey want a truly classical tone, 
express themselves with some spirit («)• Gerbert , who by an 
uncommon quickness of parts shone in very different provinces 
of learning, and was beyond question the most accomplished 
man of the dark ages, displays in his epistles a thorough acquain- 
tance with the best Latin authors and a taste for their excel- 
lences (6). He writes with the feelings of Petrarch , but in a 
more auspicious period. Even in England, if we may quote 
again the famous passage of Ingulfus , the rhetorical works of 
Cicero, as well as some book which he calls Aristotle, were 
read at Oxford under Edward the Confessor. But we have no 
indisputable name in the eleventh century, not even that of John 
de Garlandia , whose Floretus long continued to be a text-book 
in schools. This is a poor collection of extracts from Latin 
authors. It is uncertain whether or not the compiler were an 
Englishman (<•). 

79. It is admitted on all hands, that a remarkable improvement 
both in style and in the knowledge of Latin antiquity was per- 
ceptible towards the close of the eleventh century. The testimony 
of contemporaries attributes an extensively beneficial influence to 
Lanfranc. This distinguished person, born at Pavia in 1005, and 
early known as a scholar in Italy, passed into France about 1042 
to preside over a school at Bee in Normandy. It became con- 
spicuous under his care for the studies of the age , dialectics and 
theology. It is hardly necessary to add , that Lanfranc was raised 
by the Conqueror to the primacy of England , and thus belongs 
to our own history. An.selm , his succes.sor both in the monastery 
of Bee and the see of Canterbury, far more renowned than I.an- 
franc for metaphysical acuteness , has shared with him the 
honour of having diffused a better taste for philological litera- 
ture over the schools of France. It has , however, been denied 
by a writer of high authority, that either any knowledge , or any 
love of classical literature , can be traced in the works of the two 
archbishops. They are in this respect, he says, much inferior 
to those of Lupus , Gerhert , and others of the preceding ages (d). 


(a) Eichhorn, Gesch. der Litteratur, i. 
807. lleereo, p. 157. 

(5) llcoren, p. 165. It appears that Cicero 
De republicd was extant in his time. 

(c) Hist. Litt.de la France, viii. 84. They 
give very inconclusive reasons for robbing 
England of this writer, who certainly taught 
here under William Uic Conqueror, if not 
before, but it is possible enough that be 
came over from France. They say there is 
no siirh sirnnine in England as Garland, 


which happens to be a mistake; but the 
native English did not often bearsimames 
in that age. 

Tbe Anglo-Saxon clergy were inconceiv- 
ably ignorant, ut cseteris esset stupori qui 
grammaticam didicisset. Will. Malmsbury, 
p. 101 . This leads us to doubt tbe Arislotlu 
and Cicero of JoguKus. 

(</) Heeren, p. 165. There seems certainly 
nothing above the common in Lanfranc*a 
epistles. 
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Ifis contemporaries, who extol the learning of Lanftraiic in hy- 
(lerbolical terms, do so in very indifferent Latin of their own ; 
but it appears indeed more than doubtful , whether the earliest 
of them meant to praise him for this peculiar species of litera- 
ture (rt). The Benedictines of St. Maur cannot find much to say 
for him* in this respect. They allege that he and Anselm WTotc 
better than was then usual ; a very moderate compliment. Yet 
they ascribe a great influence to their public lectures, and to the 
schools which were formed bn the model of Hcc (A). And perhaps 
we could not without injustice deprive Lanfranc of the credit he 
has obtained for the promotion of polite letters. There is at least 
suflicient evidence that they had begun to revive in France not 
long after his time. 

80. The signs of gradual improvement in Italy during the 
eleventh century are very perceptible ; several schools , among 
\^liich those of Aliian and the convent of Monte Casino are most 
eminent, w'ere established; and some writers, such as Peter 
Damiani and Humbert, have obtained praise for rather more 
elegance and polish of style than had belonged to their prede- 
ces.sors (c). The Latin vocabulary of Papias was finished in 105.1. 
This is a compilation from the grammars and glo.ssaries of the 
sixth and seventh centuries ; but , though many of his words are 
of very low latinity, and his etymologies , which are those of his 
masters, absurd , he both shows a competent degree of learning , 
and a regard to profane literature , unusual in the darker ages , 
and symptomatic of a more liberal taste (rf). 


(a) Milo Crispinui, Abbot of Wcslmins- 
tpr, in luslifcofLanfranr saysofhiin, ‘‘Fuit 
quUKim vir magims Ilalia oriundiis, qiiom 
ill antiquum scieiUifie sUlum ah 
eo rrslilula tuta suprenium deiiilo cum 
amore H honore agnoscit magistum, no- 
mine I^nfrancus.” 

This passage, wbicli i.s frequently quoted, 
surely refers to his eminence in diniectics. 
The words of William of Malmsbury go 
farther. " Is literatura perinsignis lil>erales 
artes qu.T jamduduni sordueraiit, a I.alioin 
(lailias vocans acumine suo expolivil.^ 

(A) lIisl.Lilt.de la France, vii. 17 . 107 . ; 
viii. 304. The seventh volume of this long 
and laborious work begins with an cicel- 
lent account of the literary condition of 
France in the eleventh century. At the be- 
ginning of the ninth volume we have a st- 
niilar view of the twelfth. The continuation, 
of which four volumes have already been 
published at Paris, I have not seen. It has 
but begun to break ground, if 1 may so say, 
in the thirteenth century, as 1 ilnd from the 
Journal des Savans. The laboriousne.ss of 
the French, as well as the encouragement 
they receive from their government, are 
above all praise, and should he our own 


shame; but their prolixity now and then 
defeats th(r object. The magniilcent work, 
the Ordonnanccs des Rois de France, is n 
proof of this; timo gains a march on the 
successive volumes, and the laws of four 
years arc published at the end of live. 

(c) Uettiiielli. Risorgimento dTtalia dopo 
il milie.^irabosclii, iii. 348. 

(J) The dale of the vocabulary of Papins 
had been placed by Sraliger, who says he 
bas as many errors as words, in the tbir- 
te<*nth century. Rut Gaspar Itarthius, in his 
Adversaria, c. i., after colling him, “ vcle- 
rum Glossografihorum compactor non sem- 
per fulilis,’* observes, that Papias meiUiuiis 
an Kniperor, ilenry 11., as then living, and 
thence fixes the a>ra of his hook in the early 
pari of the eleventh century, in which he is 
followed by Bayle, art. Ralhi. It is rather 
singular that neither of those writers recol- 
lected the usage of the Italians to reckon as 
Henry II. the prince whom the (icrmans 
call Henry 111., Henry the Fowler not being 
included by them in the imperial lUt ; uild 
Bayle himself quotes a writer, unpuhlislKsI 
in the age of Dartbius, wbo places Papias in 
the year lOSJ. This date I believe is given by 
Papias himself Tiraboschi. iii. 300. A pretty 
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81. It may be said with some truth, that Italy supplied the 
Ure , from which other nations in this first , as afterwards in the 
second aera of the revival of letters , lighted their own torches. 
Lanfranc , Anselm , Peter Lombard , the founder of systematic 
theology in the twelfth century', Irnerius, the restorer of juris- 
prudence , Gratian , the author of the first compilation of canon 
law, the school of Salerno, that guided medical art in all coun- 
tries , the first dictionaries of the Latin tongue , the first treatise 
of algebra , the first great work that makes an epoch in anatomy, 
are as truly and exclusively the boast of Italy, as the restoration 
of Greek literature and of classical taste in the fifteenth century (a). 
But if she were the first to propagate an impulse towards intel- 
lectual excellence in the rest of Europe , it must be owned, that 
France and England, in this dawn of literature and science, 
went in many points of view far beyond her. 

82. Three religious orders , all scions from the great Ben^ 
dictine stock, that of Clugni, which dates from the first part of 
the tenth century, the Carthusians, founded in 1084, and the 
Cistercians, in 1098, contributed to propagate classical learn- 
ing {b). The monks of these foundations exercised themselves in 
copying manuscripts; the arts of calligraphy, and, not long 
afterwards, of illumination , became their pride ; a more cursive 
bandwriting and a more convenient system of abbreviations were 
introduced ; and thus from the twelfth century we find a great 
increase of manuscripts, though transcribed mechanically, as a 
monastic duty, and often with much incorrectness. The abbey 
of Clugni had a rich library of Greek and Latin authors. But few 
monasteries of the Benedictine rule were destitute of one *, it was 
their pride to collect , and their business to transcribe , books (<•). 
'Phese were , in a vast proportion , such as we do not highly 
value at the present day ; yet almost all we do possess of Latin 
classical literature, with tjje exception of a small number of more 
ancient manuscripts , is owing to the industry of these monks. 
In that age, there was perhaps less zeal for literature in Italy, and 
less practice in copying, than in France (d). This shifting of in- 
tellectual exertion from one country to another is not peculiar 
to the middle ages ; but , in regard to them , it has not always 
been heeded by those who, using the trivial metaphor of light 
and darkness , which it is not easy to avoid , have too much 
considered Europe as a single point under a receding or advanc- 
ing illumination. 

(A) FIcury. Hist. Uu. dc la France, ix. 
113. 

Ibid. i\. 139. 

(tl) llecren, p. i97. 


full account of the Latin glossaries before 
mid after Papias will be found in the preface 
to Ducangc, p. 38. 

(<?) Bettinelli , Rcsorgiiucnto d'llalia , 
p. 71. 
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83. France and England were the only countries where any 
revival of classical taste was perceived. In Germany no sensible 
improvement in philological literature can be tractnl , according 
to Eichhorn and Heeren , before the invention of printing , 
though I think this must be understood with exceptions ; and 
that Otho of Frisingen, Saxo Grammaticus , and Gunther, author 
of the poem entitled Ligurinus (who belongs to the first years of 
the thirteenth century), might stand on equal terms with any of 
their contemporaries. But , in the schools which are sui)posed to 
have borrowed light from Lanfranc and Anselm, a more keen 
perception of the beauties of the Latin language , as well as an 
exacter knowledge of its idiom, was imparted. John ofSalisbury, 
himself one of their most conspicuous ornaments , praises the 
method of instruction pursued by Bernard of Chartres about the 
end of the eleventh century, who seems indeed to have exercised 
his pupils vigorously in the rules of grammar and rhetoric. After 
the first grammatical instruction out of Donatus and Priscian, 
they were led forward to the poets , orators , and historians of 
Rome ; the precepts of Cicero and Quintilian were studied, and 
sometimes observed with afleclation («). An admiration of the 
great classical writers, an excessive love of philology, and dis- 
dain of the studies that drew men from it , shine out in the two 
curious treatises of John ofSalisbury. He is perpetually citing the 
poets , especially Horace, and had read most of Cicero. Such at 
least is the opinion of Heeren , who bestows also a good deal of 
praise upon hisLatinity (A). Eichhorn places him at the head of 
all his contemporaries. But no one has admired his style so much 
as Meiners , who declares that he has no equal in the writers of 
the third, fourth, or fifth centuries, except Lactantius and 
Jerome (r). In this I cannot but think there is some exaggeration ; 
the style of John of Salisbury, far from being equal to that of 
Augustin , Eutropius , and a few more of those early ages , does 
not appear to me by any means elegant 5 sometimes he falls 
upon a good expression, but the general tone is not very classical. 
The reader may judge from the passage in the note (d). 

(<■) lligl. Liu. Uc la France, vii. 16. temporikua fona Ulerarum in Gallia. John 

(i) P. 203. llisl. Lilt, de la France, it. * 7 . Iiimself was lauKht by some who trod in 
I’Clcr of lUois also possessed a very respec- Uie steps of iBis erainent preceptor. Ad liu- 
table stock of classical literature. jus nia^istri forniam prisceplores mci in 

(c) Vergleichung dcr sitten. ii. S86. He graminatica, Gulielmus de Concilia, el Ki- 

says neariy as much of Sato Grammaticus ebardus cottiiomento Episcopus , olTicio 
and William of Malmsbury. If itiy recol- nunc arebidiaeonus Constanliensis, vita cl 
lection of the farmer docs not deceive me, conversalione vir bonus, suos discipulos 
he is a belter writer than our monk of atiquandoinformaverunl.,Se<lpostinodumet 
Malmsbury. quo opinio verilati praejudicium fecit, et lio- 

(d) One of the most interesting passages mines videri quain esse pbilosophi malue- 
in John of Salisbury is that above cited, in runt.professoresqucartiumsctolampbilosa 
which he gives an account of the method of phiam breviusquaiii Irieiinioautquadrienniu 
instruction pursued by Dernard of Chartres, transfiisnros audiloribus pollicebaniur im- 
wbom he calls etundaiitissimus modernis petit inulliludinis iinperitx vicii ccsserunl. 
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84. It is generally acknowledged that in the twelfth century 
we lind several writers, Abelard , Eloisa, Bernard of Clairvaux, 
Saxo Grammaticus, William of Malmsbury, Peter of Blois, 
whose style , though never correct , which , in the absence of all 
better dictionaries than that of Papias, was impossible, and 
sometimes affected , sometimes too llorid and diffuse , is not 
wholly destitute of spirit, and even of elegance (n) 5 the Latin 
poetry, instead of Leonine rhymes, or attempts at regular hexa- 
meters almost equally bad , becomes , in the hands of tiunther, 
Gualterus de Insulis , Gulielmus Brito , and Joseph Iscanus , to 
whom a considerable number of names might be added , always 
tolerable, sometimes truly spirited (*); and amidst all that still 
demands the most liberal indulgence , we cannot but perceive 
the real progress of classical know ledge , and the developement 
of a finer taste in Europe (r). 

85. 'i'he vast increase of religious houses in the twelfth cen- 
tury rendered necessary more attention to the rudiments of lite- 
rature (d). Every monk , as well as every secular priest, required 
a certain portion of Latin. In the ruder and darker ages many 
illiterate persons had been ordained; there were even kingdoms, 
as , for example , England , where this is said to have been 
almost general. But the canons of the church demanded of 
course such a degree of instruction as the continual use of a 
dead language made indispensable; and in this first dawn of 
learning there can be , I presume , no doubt that none received 
the higher orders, or became professed in a monastery, for 
which the order of priesthood was necessary, without some de- 
gree of grammatical know ledge. Hence this kind of education in 
the rudiments of the Latin was imparted to a greater number of 
individuals than at present. 

86. The German writers to whom we principally refer, have 
expatiated upon the decline of literature after the middle of the 
twelfth century , unexpectedly disappointing the bright promise 
of that age , so that for almost two hundred years we find Eu- 
rope fallen back in learning where we might have expected her 

Kxindc milcm minus tomporis nl dili|i(cntiie • Anglo-I^lin poets of this century, who have 
in ^rofTmiaticce studio impensuin est. Kx quo lately been published at Paris. The Trojan 
conti»it ut qui omnes arles, tarn Hberales War and Aiitiocheis of Joseph Iscanus, he 
quam mechanicas prufUenlur, Dec priniam calls '*a miracle in this age of classical 
noveriiit, sine qua trustra quis pro^edietur composition.’' The style, he says, is a mix- 
ed reliqiias. Licetaulcmctaliffidisciplimead ture of Ovid, Statius, and Claudian. Vol. i. 
litteraturam proHciant, h®c lamen privile- p. I63. The extracts Warlon gives seem to 
gio singiilari fncere dicitur lillcratum. Me- me a close imitation of the second. The Phi- 
taiog., lib. i. c. 24. lippis of William Prito must be of the thir- 

<a) Hist. Litt. de la France, ix. 146. The teenth century, and Warton refers the Li- 
Bcnedictines are scarcely fair towards Abe- giirinus of Gunther to 1206 . 
lard (xii. 147., , whose style, as far as I have (e) Hist. IJU. dc la France, vol. ix. 
seen, which is not much, seems equal to Eichhorn, AUg. Gesch. derCultur, ii. 30. 62. 
that of his contemporaries. Hecren. Meiners. 

(4) Warton has doii' some justice to the (rf) Hist. Eilt. dc la France, ix. ii. 
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nroKress («). This however is hardly true , in the most limited 
sense of the latter part of the twelfth century, when that pu- 
rity of classical taste , which Eichhorn and others seem chieny 
to have had in their minds , was displayed in better Latin poetry 
than had been written before. In a general view, the thirteenth 
century was an age of activity and ardour, though not m every 
respect the best directed. The fertility of the modern Janguages 
in versilication; the creation , we may almost say, of Italian and 
English in this period; the great concourse of students to the 
universities ; the acute , and sometimes profound , reasonings ot 
the scholastic philosophy, which was now in its most palmy 
state ; the accumulation of knowledge , whether derived irom 
original research , or from Arabian sources of information, winch 
we find in the geometers , the physicians , the natural philoso- 
phers of Europe , are sulficient to repel the charge of having 
'fallen back, or even remained altogether stationary, m compa- 
rison with the preceding century. But in politeness of Latin 
style, it is admitted that we find an astonishing and permanent 
decline both in Franco and England. Such complaints are usual 
in the most progressive times; and we might not rely on .lohn 
of Salisbury when he laments the decline of taste in his own 
age (i). But in fact it would have been rather singular, if a clas- 
sical iiiirity had kept its ground. A stronger party, and o«e hos- 
tile to polite letters, as well as ignorant of them,— that of the 
theologians and dialecticians ,— carried with it the Popular voice 
in the church and the universities. The time allotted by these to 
philological literature was curtailed , that the professors of logic 
and philosophy might detain their pupils longer. Graminar con- 
tinued to be taught in the university of Pans; but rhetoric, 
another part of the trivium , was given up ; by which it is to be 
understood , as I conceive, that no classical authors were read , 
or, if at all , for the sole purpose of verbal explanation (r). 1 he 
thirteenth century, says lleeren , was one of the most unfruitfu 
for the study of ancient literature W. He does not seem to 
except Italy, though there , as we shall soon see , the remark is 
hardly just. But in Germany the tenth century, Liebnitz de- 
clares, was a golden age of learning , compared with the thir- 
teenth (e) ; and France itself is but a barren waste in this period. 


(a) Meiners, li. 605. lleeren, p. 228. Eich- 
hom, Allg. Gesch. ilcr LiUerolur, U. 

(53—118. , 

The running title of Eicliliorn’s section. 
Die Wissenschsflen verfallen in llarbarey, 
seems much too generally expressed. 

(i) MeUilogicus, 1. 1. c. 21. This passage 
lias been frequently (|uoled. lie was very 
inimical to Ihe dialecticians, os philologers 
^oniTally are. 


(c) Crevier, ii. 876. 

(rf) P. 237. 

(#) Jnlroduciio in Script. Brunwic., S iMi.. 
apiid lleeren. cl Meiners, ii. 63i. No one has 
dwell more fully than Ibis Iasi writer on Iho 
decline of lileralure in the thirlccnlh centu- 
ry. out of his cordial anlipalhy lo Ihc school- 
men. P. 589. el post. 

Wood, who has no prejudices agaiusl po- 
pery. ascribes Ihe low stale of learning in 
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riie relaxation of manners among llie monastic orders, which , 
generally speaking , is the inci-easiiig theme of complaint from 
tlic eleventh century, and the swarms of worse vermin , the 
Mendicant Friars, who filled Europe with stupid superstition, 
are assigned by Meiners and lleercn as the leading causes of the 
return of ignorance (<^). 

87. Tlif writers of the thirteenth century display an incredible 
ignorance , not only of pure idiom , but of the common gram- 
matical rules. Those who attempted to write verse have lost 
all prosody, and relapse into Leonine rhymes and barbarous 
acrostics. The historians use a hybrid jargon intermixed with 
modern words. The scholastic philosophers wholly neglected 
their style , and thought it no wrong to enrich the Latin , as in 
some degree a living language , with terms that seemed to ex- 
press their meaning. In the writings of Albertus Magnus , of 
whom Fleury says that ho can see -nothing great in him but 
his volumes, the grossest errors of syntax frequently occur, and 
vie with his ignorance of history and science. Through the 
sinister example of tliis man , according to Meiners , the notion 
that Latin should be written with regard to ancient models, 
was lost in the universities for three hundred years; an evil, 
however, slight in comparison with what he inflicted on Europe 
by the credit he gave to astrology, alchemy, and magid (A), Duns 
Scotus and his disciples , in the next century, carried this much 
farther, and introduced a most barbarous and unintelligible ter- 
minology, by which the school metaphysics were rendered 
ridiculous in the revival of literature (c). Even the jurists, who 
more required an accurate knowledge of the language , were 
hardly less barbarous. Roger ilacon , who is not a good writer, 
stands at the head in this century (il). Fortunately, as has been 
said , the transcribing ancient authors had become a mechanical 
habit in some monasteries. Hut it was done in an ignorant and 
slovenly manner. The manjiscripls of these latter ages , before 
the invention of printing, are by far the most numerous, but 
they are also the most incorrect, and generally of little value in 
Uie eyes of critics (f). 

88. The fourteenth century was not in the slightest degree 
sujwrior to the preceding age. Franco, England , and Germany 
were wholly destitute of good Latin scholars in this period. The 
age of Petrarch and Boccaccio, the age before the close of which 
classical learning truly revived in Italy, gave no sign whatever 
of animation throughout the rest of Europe ; the genius it pro- 

ICiiglanil under Edward III. and Richard II. (i) Meiners. ii. GW. Fleur). 5me discours, 
to the misconducl of the nieiidicanl friars . in llisl. Kcclcs., ii. 41. Buhlc, i. io'J. 
andtothepa|ialprovisiunslha(iinpaverished (c) Meiners, ii. 721 . 

Ihcchureii. .,rf) llecreii. p. 2 is. 

(o' MeiniTs, ii. 615, Uceren 235. o'ld.p. 301. 
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(luccd, and in this it was not wholly deficient, displayed itsell 
in other walks of literature (a). We may justly praise Richard of 
fiury for his zeal in collecting books , and still more for his mu- 
nificence in giving his library to the university of Oxford , with 
special injunctions that they should be lent to scholars. But his 
erudition appears crude and uncritical , his style indifferent, and 
his thoughts superficial (*). Yet I am not aware that he had any 
equal in England during this century. 

89 . The patronage of letters , or collection of books , are not 
ix'ckoned among the glories of Edward 111. •, though , if any rc*- 
spect had been attached to learning in his age and country, they 
might well have suited his magnificent disposition. His adver- 
saries, John , and especially Charles V., of France, have more 
claims upon the remembrance of a literary historian. Several 
Latin authors were translated into French by their directions (c); 
and Charles, who himself was not ignorant of Latin , began to 
form the Royal Library of the Louvre. We may judge from this 
of the condition of literature in his time. The number of vo- 
lumes was about 900 . Many of these , especially the missals and 
psalters, were richly bound and illuminated. Books of devotion 
formed the larger portion of the library. The profane authors , 
except some relating to hVench history, were in general of little 
value in our sight. Very few classical works are in the list, and 
no poets except Ovid and Lucan (</)• This library came, during 
the subsequent English wars, into the possession of the duke of 
Bedford; and Cliarles VII. laid the foundations of that which 
still exists (f). 

90 . This retrograde condition, however, of classical literature, 
was only perceptible in Cisalpine Europe. By one of those shift- 
ings of literary illumination to which we have alluded, Italy, far 
lower in classical taste than I'rance in the twelfth century, de- 
served a higher place in the next. Tiraboschi says that the pro- 
gress in polite letters was slow, but still that some was made ; 
more good books were transcribed , there were more readers , 
and of these some took on them to imitate what they read; so 
that gradually the darkness which overspread the land began to 


(«) Heercn, p. 300. AndrOs, iii. to. 

WThc PhilobibloD of Richard Aunger- 
ville, often called Richard of Bury , eban- 
celior of Edward III., is worthy of being 
read, as containing some curious iilustra- 
tions of the state of iiterature. He quotes a 
wretched poem dc VetuIA as Ovid's , and 
shows iittle learning, though he bad a great 
esteem for it. Sec a note of Warton, History 
of English Poetry, i. I46., on Aungerville. 

(0 Crevicr, ii. 424. Warton has amassed a 
great deai of information, not always very 
accurate, upon the subject of early French 


translations. Theseform a considerable por- 
tion of the literature of that country in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Hist, of 
English poetry, ii. 414 — 130. .See also De • 
Sade, Vie dc Pdtrarque. iii. 548.; and Cre- 
vier. Hist, de I’Univ. de Paris, ii. 424. 

(J) Warton adds Cicero to the classical 
list; and I am sorry to say that, in my His- 
tory of the Middle Ages, I have been led 
wrong by him. Bouvin , bis only authority, 
expressly says, pas un sen! manuscrit deCi- 
edron. Mdm. de I’Acad. des Inscripl.. ii. 083. 

(e) Id. 701. 
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be dispersed. 'Fhus we (ind that those who wrote at the end of 
ttie thirteentti century were less rude in style than their prede- 
cessors at its commencement (a). A more elaborate account of 
the state of learning in the thirteenth century will be found in 
the life of Ambrogio Traversari , by Mehus j and several names 
are there mentioned , among whom that of Brunetto Latini is the 
most celebrated. Latini translated some of the rhetorical treat- 
uses of Cicero (*). And we may perhaps consider as a witness to 
some degree of progressive learning in Italy at this time, theCa- 
tholicon of John Balbi , a Genoese monk , more frequently styled 
.Tanuensis. This book is chiefly now heard of, because the first 
edition, printed by Gutenberg in 1J60, is a book of uncommon 
rarity and price. It is however deserving of some notice in the 
annals of literature. It consists of a Latin grammar, followed by 
a dictionary, both perhaps superior to what we should expect 
from the general character of the times. They are at least co- 
pious ; the Catholicon is a volume of great bulk. Balbi quotes 
abundantly from the Latin classics , and appears not wholly un- 
acquainted with Greek ; though I must own that Tiraboschi and 
Eichhorn have thought otherwise. The Catholicon , as far as 1 
can judge from a slight inspection of it, deserves rather more 
credit than it has in modern times obtained. In the grammar, 
besides a familiarity with the terminology of the old gramma- 
rians , he will be found to have stated some questions as to the 
proper use of words, with dubilari sold, multiim qucerilur ; 
which , though they are superficial enough , indicate that a cer- 
tain attention was beginning to be paid to correctness in writing. 
From the great size of the Catholicon , its circulation must have 
been very limited (c). 

91. In the dictionary however of John of Genoa, as in those 
ofPapias and the other glossarists, wefind little distinction made 
between the dilTerent gradations of Latinity. The Latin tongue 
was to them , except so far as the ancient grammarians whom 
they copied might indicate some to be obsolete, a single body of 
words; and, ecclesiastics as they were, they could not under- 


(«)iv. 420. The Ijitin versiUers of the 
ihirtoeDlh century were numerous, but ge- 
nerally very indinerent. Id. 3?8. 


posed to think, unjustly, of the Catholicon , 
as without order and plan, or any knowledge 
of Greek, as the author himself confesses 
(Gesch.derLitleratur, il. 238.% The order 
and plan are alphabetical, as usual in a dic- 
tionary ; and though Balbi does not lay claim 
to much Greek, 1 do not think he professes 
entire Ignorance of it. Hoc difficile esl scire 
el minimd mihi non bene scienti iinguani 
Gr«cam; — apud Gradenigo, Lilteratura 
(ireco'Jtaliana, p. 104. 1 have observed that 
Balbi calls himself phllocalui , which in- 
deed is nocvidenceof much Greek erudition. 


(ej Libellum bunc (says Balhi at the con- 
clusion ) ad honon*m Dei el gloriosas Virgl- 
nis Maris, elheali Domini paths noslri el 
omnium sanctorum electorum, necnon ad 
utilitatom meam el ecclesiai sancl® Dei, ex 
diversis majorum meorum dictis multo la- 
liore el diligenti studio compilavi. Operis 
quippe ac sludii mei esl el fiiit multos libros 
Icgere et ex plurimis diversos cart>ere flores. 
Eichhorn speaks severely, and, I am dis- 
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stand that Amhroso and Hilary were to be proscribed in the vo- 
cabulary of a language wbicli was chiefly learned for the sake of 
reading their works. IVor had they the means of pronouncing, 
what it has cost the labour of succeeding centuries to do, that 
there is no adequate classical authority for innumerable words 
and idioms in common use. Their knowledge of .syntax also was 
very limited. The prejudice of the church against profane au- 
thors had by no means wholly worn away : much less had they 
an exclusive possession of the grammar-schools, most of the 
books taught in which were modern. Papias, Lguccio, and 
other indifferent lexicographers, were of much authority (a). 
The general ignorance in Italy was still very great. In the middle 
of the fourteenth century we read of a man, supposed to b<! 
learned , who took Plylo and Cicero for poets , and thought En- 
nius a contemporary of Statius (6). 

92. The first real restorer of polite letters was Petrarch. Ilis 
fine taste taught him to relish the beauties of Virgil and Cicero, 
and his ardent praises of them inspired his compatriots with a 
de.sirc for classical knowledge. A generous disposition to encou- 
rage letters began to show itself among the Italian princes. Ro- 
bert, king of jNaples, in the early part of this century, one of the 
first patrons of Petrarch, and several of the great families of 
Lombardy, gave this proof of the humanising effects of peace 
and prosperity, (r). It has been thought by some, that but for 
his appearance and influence at that period , the manuscripts 
themselves would have perished, as several had done in no long 
time before ; so forgotten and abandoned to dust and vermin 
were those precious records in the dungeons of monasteries (rf). 
He was the first who brought in that almost deification of the 
great ancient writers , which , though carried in following ages 
to an absurd extent, was the animating sentiment of solitary 
study ; that through which its fatigues were patiently endured , 
and its obstacles surmounted. Petrarch tells us himself, that 
Avhile his comrades at school were reading Aesop’s Fables, or a 
book of one Prosper, a writer of the fifth century, his time was 
given to the study of (Cicero, which delighted his ear long before 
he could understand the sense (e). It was much at his heart to 
acquire a good style in Latin. And , relatively to his predecessors 
of the mediaival perioii , we may say thafriTe was successful. Pas- 
* 

(a)Mchus. Muralori, Dissert. 44. Siena in 1357; Lucca in I36»,and Ferrara 

(4) Mehus, p. 20. Tiraboschi , -r. 82. ‘“(ifiiMrcn , 270. 

(c) Tiraboschi , v. 20. cl post. Ten uni- (^) Kt ilia quidem ®tatc iiiliil inlelligere 
versilies were foundt^d in Italy during the poteram, sola me verliorum dulcwlo qu»- 
fourteentb century , some of which did not dam el sonoritas dclinelial ul quicquid aliud 
Iasi long. Rome and Fermo in i^03 ; Peru- vel legercm vel audirem , raucum mihi dis- 
gia ill 1307 ; Treviso about i330; Pisa in 1339; sonumqucriderelur. Kpisl.Seniles,lib. xv., 
Pavia noi long after; Florence in 1348; apud de Sade, i. 30. 
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Siiges full of eloganco and feeling, in which wc are at least not 
much offended hy incorrectness of style, are frequent in his writ- 
ings. Ihit the fastidious scholars of later times contemned these 
imperfect endeavours at purity. “ He wants,” says Erasmus, 
“ full acquaintance with the language, and his whole diction 
shows the rudeness of the preceding age (/i).” An Italian writer, 
somewhat earlier, speaks still more unfavourably. “ His style is 
harsh , and scarcely bears the character of Latinity. His writings 
are indeed full of thought, but defective in expression, and dis- 
play the marks of labour without the polish of elegance (6).” 1 
incline to agree with Meiners in rating the style of Petrarch 
somewhat mf)re highly (f). Of Boccace the writer above quoted 
gives even a worse character. “ Licentious and inaccurate in his 
diction, ho has no itiea of selection. .All^his Latin writings are 
hasty, crude, and unformed. He labours with thought , and strug- 
gles to give it utterance*, but his sentiments find no adequate 
vehicle, and the lustre of his native talents is obscured by the 
depraved taste of the times.” Yet his own mother tongue owes 
its earliest model of grace and refinement to his pen. 

9.1. Petrarch w as more proud of his Latin poem called Africa, 
the subject of which is the termination of the second Punic war, 
than of the sonnets and odes, which have made his name im- 
mortal , though they were not the chief sources of his immediate 
renown. It i^. indeed written with elaborate elegance, and per- 
haps superior to any preceding specimen of Latin versification 
in the middle ages , unless we should think Joseph Iscanus his 
equal. But it is more to be |)raised for taste than correctness; 
and though in the Basle edition of l.'jo4, which 1 have used , the 
printer has been excessively negligent, there can be no doubt 
that the Latin poetry of Petrarch abounds with faults of metre. 
His eclogues , many of which arc covert satires on the court of 
Avignon , appear to me more poetical than the Africa, and an* 
.sometimes very beautifully expressed. I’he eclogues of Boccac- 
cio, though by no means indifferent , do not equal those of Pe- 
trarch. 

94. Mehus , whom Tiraboschi avowedly copies, has diligently 
collected the names, though little more than the names , of Latin 
teachers at Florence in the fourteenth century (d). But among 
the earlier of these thete was no good method of instruction , no 
elegance of language. The first who revealed the mj^eries of a 

(a) Ciccronianus. ationof classical literature; he seemsun- 

(i) Paulus Certesius dehominibiis doctis. able to lease the subject. Ueeren, though 
I take the translations from Roscoe's Lo- less diffuse, is not less panegyrical. Dc 
renao de’ Medici , c. vii. Sade’s three qnartos are certainly a little 

(e) Vergleichung der .Sittrn, iii. 120. Mei- tedious, 
ners has expatiated for lifty pages, pp. 94— frfi Vila Traversari , p. 348. 

147., on Ihe merits of Petrarch in Ihe reslor 
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pure dnd graceful style, was John Malpaghino, commonly called 
John of Ravenna, one whom in his youth Petrarch had loved as 
a son , and who not very tong before the end of the century 
taught Latin at Padua and Florence (a). The best scholars of the 
ensuing age were his disciples, and among them was Gasparin 
of Barzi/a, or, as generally called, of Bergamo, justly charac- 
terised by Eichhorn as the father of a pure and elegant Latinity (6). 
Tlie distinction between the genuine Latin language and that of 
the lower empire was from this generally recognised ; and the 
writers who had been regarded as standards were thrown away 
with contempt. This is the proper a>ra of the revival of letters, 
and nearly coincides with the beginning of the fifteenth century. 

95. A few subjects , affording less extensive observation , we 
hare postponed to the next chapter, which will contain the li- 
, terature of Europe in the first part of the fifteenth century. 
Notwithstanding our wish to preserve in general a strict regard 
to chronology, it has been impossible to avoid some interruptions 
of it without introducing a multiplicity of transitions incompa- 
tible with any comprehensive views ; and which, even as it must 
inevitably exist in a work of this nature , is likely to diminish 
the pleasure, and perhaps the advantage, that the reader might 
• derive from it. 


■> . CHAPTER II. , . . 

' r 4 ... 

ON THR LITERATURE OF EUROPE FROM 1400 TO l440. 

* K- 

> • 

Cultivation of Latin in Italy — Revival of Greek Literature-.- Vestiges of il, 
during the Middle Ages — n is taught by Chrysoloras — his Disciples — and 

by learned Greeks — State of Classical Learning in other Parts of Europe 

, j>kysical Sciences Mathematics — Medicine and Anatomy. — Poetry in 

Spain, France, and England. — Formation of new Laws of Taste in the Middle 
Ages — Their Principles — Romances — Religious Opinions. 

/I. Ginguene has well observed, that the fourteenth century 
left Italy in the possession of the writings of three great mas- 
ters , of a language formed and polished by them , and of a 
strong relish for classical learning. But this soon became the 
absorbing passion, fortunately, no doubt, in the result, as the 
same author has elsewhere said, since all the exertions of an 
age were required to explore the rich nune of antiquity, and fix 

(o) A life of John Molpaghino of Ravenna tera , and from Mehus’a Life of Traversari 
•a Ihe first in Meiner’s Lebensbeachreibun- p. 14a. See also Tiraboachi , v. SS4 ’ ' 
gen be^^hIDte^ manner 3 vols. Zurich, 1795, (*) Geschichle der Lilteratur, ii. 241 . 

ttuf j( ID wholly taken from Pelrarch’a Lot- v 
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the slamlard of taste anti purity for succeeding generations. The 
ardour for classical studies grew stronger every day. To write 
Latin correctly, to understand the allusions of the best authors , 
to learn the rudiments at least of Greek , were the objects of 
every cultivated mind. 

2. The first half of the fifteenth century has been sometimes 
called the age of Poggio Bracciolini , which it expresses not 
very inaccurately as to his literary life, since he was born in 
1.381 , and died in 1459-, but it .seems to involve too high a com- 
pliment. The chief merit of Poggio was his diligence , aided by 
good fortune , in recovering lost works of Roman literature , 
that lay mouldering in the repositories of convents. Hence we 
owe to this one man eight orations of Cicero, a complete Quin- 
tilian , Columella, part of Lucretius, three hooks of Valerius 
Klaccus, Silius Italicus, Ammianus Marcellinus, Tertullian, 
and several less important writers : twelve comedies of Plautus 
were also recovered in Germany through his directions (a). 
Poggio besides this was undoubtedly a man of considerable 
learning for his time , and still greater sense and spirit as a 
writer, though he never reached a very correct or elegant 
style {l>). And this applies to all those who wrote before the year 
l-HO , with the single exception of Gasjiarin ; to Coluccio Salu- 
tato , Guarino of Verona, and even Leonard Aretin (c). Nor is 


(«) Shepberd’8 Life of Poggio. Tirabo8> 
ehi. Corniani. Ko»coe*s Lorenzo, ch. i. 
Fabricius, in his Bibliotheca Latina medisB 
et intlme ctalis, gives a list not quite the 
same; but Poggio’s own authority mustbe^ 
4he best The work first above quoted is 
for the literary history of Italy in the ear- 
lier half of the fifteenth eeotury « what 
Roscoe’s Lorenzo is for the latter. Gio- 
gudnd has not added much to what these 
English authors and Tiraboschi bad fur- 
nished. 

(&) Mr. Shepherd has judg^ Poggio a 
Nltle favourably , as became a biographer, 
but with sense and discrimination. His Ita- 
lian translator, the Avvocato Tonelli (Fi- 
renze, 1825 ) , goes much beyond the mark 
iu extolling Poggio above all bis contempo- 
raries , and praising his vaslissima erudi- 
zione ** in the strain of hyperbole too fa- 
miliar to Italians. This vast learning, even 
for that time , Poggio did not possess : we 
have no reason to believe him equal to 
Guarino , Filelfo, orTraversari, much less 
to Valla. Erasmus however was led by bU 
parlialiiy to Valla into some injustice to- 
wards Poggio , whom he calls rabula adeo 
indoctus, ut eliamsi vacaret obscoenitate, 
tamen indignus rssel qui Icgcrelur, adco 
autem obscoenus ul etiamsi doctissimus es- 
set, tamen esset a viris bonis rejiciendus. 
Kpist.ciii. This is said too hastily but in 


his Ciceroniauus, where we have bis deli- 
berate judgment, he appreciates Poggio 
more exactly. After one of the interlocu- 
tors has called him vividn cujusdam elo- 
queutise virum, the other replies : ~ da- 
tura satis erat, artis et eradilionls non 
n^ultum; interim impure sermonis fluxu, 
si Laurentio Valle credimas. Bebel,aGer- 
man of some learning, rather older than 
Erasmus, in a letter quoted by Blount (Cen- 
sura Auctorum , in Pof^io\ praises Poggio 
very highly for bis style, and prefers him 
to Valla. Paulus Cortesius seems not much 
to differ from Erasmus about Poggio, though 
he is more severe on Valla. 

It should be added, ihatTonelli's notes 
on the life of Poggio are useful ; among 
other things he points out that Poggio did 
not learn Greek of Emanuel Chrysoloraa , 
as all writers on this part of literary history 
bad hitherto supposed , but about 1423 , 
when be was tum^ of forty. 

(e) Coluccio Salutato belongs to the four- 
teenth century , and was deemed one of its 
greatest ornaments in laming. Ma a dir 
vero , says Tiraboschi , who admits his ex- 
tensive erudition, relatively to his age, 
benche lo sUl di Coluccio abbia non rare 
volte energia e forza maggiore cbe quello 
della magglor parti dogU allri scritlori di 
quest! tempi , d ccrlo perd , cbe tanto d dl- 
verAO da quello di Cicerone nolla prosa , 
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this any disparagement to their abilities and industry. They had 
neither grammars nor dictionaries , in which the purest Latinity 
was distinguishable from the worst; they had to unlearn a bar- 
barous jargon , made up with scraps of the Vulgate , and of ec- 
clesiastical writers, which pervades the Latin of the middle 
ages ; they had great diHiculty in resorting to purer models , 
from the scarcity and high price of manuscripts, as well as from 
their general incorrectness, which it required much attention to 
set right. Gasparin of Barziza took the right course , by inces- 
santly turning over the pages of Cicero ; and thus by long habit 
gained an instinctive sense of propriety in the use of language , 
which no secondary means at that time could have given him. 

3. This writer, often called Gasparin of Bergamo, his own 
birth-place being in the neighbourhood of that city, was born 
about 1370 , and began to teach before the close of the century. 
He was transferred to Padua by the Senate of Venice , in 1407 ; 
and in 1410 accepted the invitation of Filippo Maria Visconti to 
Milan, where he remained till his death, in 1431. Gasparin had 
here the good fortune to find Cicero de Oratore , and to restore 
Quintilian by the help of the manuscript brought from St. Gall 
by Poggio, and another found in Italy by Leonard Aretin. His 
fame as a writer was acquired at Padua , and founded on his 
diligent study of Cicero. 

4. It is impossible to read a page of Gasparin without per- 
ceiving that he is quite of another order of scholars from his 
predecessors. He is truly Ciceronian in his turn of phrases and 
structure of sentences , which never end awkwardly, or with a 
wrong arrangement of words, as is habitual with his contem- 
poraries. Inexact expressions may of course be found , but they 
do not seem gross or numerous. Among his works are several 
orations which probably were actually delivered : they are the 
earliest models of that classical declamation which became so 
usual afterwards, and are elegant, if not very forcible. His Epis- 
tolffi ad Exercitalionem accommodata; was the first book printed 
at Paris. It contains a scries of exercises for his pupils, probably 


e nc’ versi da quel dl Virgilio, quanto ap» 
punto ^ diversa una acitnia da un uoino. 
V. 537. 

Corlesius , in the dialogue quoted above, 
says of Leonard Arelia : -*■ Hie primus iu- 
conditam scrihendi consuetudinem ad nu> 
roerosum quondam sonum inneiit , et attu- 
lUhominibus iiostris aliquid eerie splcndi- 
dius. . . Kl ego video bunc nondum satis 
essolimaUim, nec ddicatiori faslidio tole- 
rabilem. Atqui dialogi Joannis Ravonnalis 
vix semel leguntur , el Coluccii Kpisiolie, 
qua* turn in honorc eraut, non apparent; 


sed Boccacii Genealogiam legimus, utiiem 
illam quidem ^ sed non tameii cum Petrar- 
chs ingenio conferendain. At non videtis 
quantum hit omnibus desit ? p. Of Gua- 
rino be says afterwards : — Genus tamon 
diceudi inconcinnum admodum est el sale- 
brosuni ; ulilur plerumque imprudens ver- 
bis poeticis , quod csl maxime vitiosum ; 
sed magis csl in eo succus, quam color 
laudandus. Memoria teneo , quondam fa* 
miliarem raeuin solitum dicerc , melius 
Guarinum fams suae consuluisse, si pibil 
iinquam scripsitset , p. M. 
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for Uie sake of double translation , and merely designed to ex- 
emplify Latin idioms (a). 

5. If Gasparin was the best writer of this generation , the 
most accomplished instructor was Victorin of Feltre , to whom 
the marquis of Mantua entrusted the education of his own 
children. INIany of the Italian nobility, and some distinguished 
scholars, were brought up under the care of ^'ictorin in that 
city; and, in a very corrupt age, he was still more zealous for 
their moral than their literary improvement. A pleasing account 
of his method of discipline will be found in Tiraboschi, or more 
fully in Corniani, from a life written by one of Victorin’s pu- 
pils, named Prendilacqua (b). “ It could hardly be believed,” 
says Tiraboschi, “ that in an age of such rude manners, a 
model of such perfect education could be found : if all to whom 
the care of youth is entrusted would make it theirs, what ample 
and rich fruits they would derive from their labours.” The 
lefirning of Victorin was extensive; he possessed a moderate 
library, and rigidly demanding a minute exactness from his 
pupils in their interpretation of ancient authors, as well as in 
their own compositions, laid the foundations of a propriety in 
style , which the next age was to display. Traversari visited the 
school of Victorin, for whom he entertained a great regard, in 
1133 ; it had then been for some years established (r). No writ- 
ings of V'ictorin have been preserved. 

6. Among the writers of these forty years , after Gasparin of 
Bergamo', we may probably assign the highest place in politeness 
of style to Leonardo Bruni , more commonly called Aretino , 
from his birth-place, Arezzo. “He was the first,” says Paulus 
Gortesius , “ who replaced the rude structure of periods by some 
degree of rhythm , and introduced our countrymen to some- 
thing more brilliant than they had known before ; though even he 
is not quite as polished as a fastidious delicacy would require.” 
Arelin’s history of the Goths, which, though he is silent on the 
obligation , is chiefly translated from Procopius , passes for his 
best work. In the constellation of scholars who enjoyed the 
sunshine of favour in the palace of Cosmo de’ Medici , Leonard 
Aretin was one of the oldest and most prominent. He died at 


(«)Morbof, who says, primus in Italia 
aliquid balbuUre ccppit (raspaHmis , had 
probably never seen his writings , which 
arc a prral deal bettor, in point of language, 
than his own. Cortesius however blames 
Gasparin for loo elaborate a style; nimia 
cura atlenuabat orationem. 

He once uses a Greek word in his leUers ; 
what he knew of the language does not 
otherwise- appear ; but he might have heard 
Guarino at Venice. He had not seen Pliny’s 
Natural History, nor did he possess a Livy, 


but was in treaty for one. Epist. p. 200. 
A. D. M15. 

(B) Tirasbosebi, vii. 306. Corniani . ii. 53. 
lleeren . p. 235. He is also mentioned, with 
much praise for his mode of education , by 
bis friend .Vnibrogio Traversari, a passage 
from whose Hodoporicon will be found in 
Hceren . p. 237. Victorin died in 1447, and 
was buried at the public expense, his libe- 
rality in giving gratuitous instruction to th« 
poor baring left bim so. 

(«) Mebus. p. 421. 
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an advanced age in 1444, and is one of the six illustrious dead 
who repose in the church of Santa Croce (a). 

7. We come now to a very important event in literary history, 
— the resuscitation of the study of the Greek language in Italy. 
During the whole course of the middle ages , w'c find scattered 
instances of scholars in the west of Europe, who had ac- 
quired some knowledge of Greek; to what extent it is often a 
difiicult question to determine. In the earlier and darker period , 
we begin with a remarkable circumstance , already mentioned , 
of our own ecclesia.stical history. The infant Anglo-Saxon 
churches, desirous to give a national form to their hierarchy, 
solicited the Pope Vitalian to place an archbishop at their head. 
He made choice of Theodore , who not only brought to England 
a store of Greek manuscripts, but, through the means of his 
followers , imparted a knowledge of it to some of our countrymen. 
Bede , half a century afterw'ards , tells us , of course very hy- 
perbolically, that there were still surviving disciples ofTheodore 
and Adrian , who understood the Greek and Latin languages as 
well as their own (, 0 ). From these he derived , no doubt, his own 
knowledge , which may not have been extensive ; hut we cannot 
expect more , in such very unfavourable circumstances , than a 
superficial progress in so dillicult a study. It is probable that 
the lessons of Theodore’s disciples were not forgotten in the 
British and Irish monasteries. Alcuin has had credit, with no 
small likelihood , if not on positive authority, for an acquaintance 
with Greek (c) ; and as he , and perhaps others from these 
islands, were active in aiding the efforts of Charlemagne for the 
restoration of letters , the slight tincture of Greek that we find in 
the schools founded by that emperor, may have been derived 
from their instruction. It is , however, an equally probable hy- 
pothesis , that it was communicated by Greek teachers , whom it 
was easy to procure. Charlemagne himself, according to Egin- 
hard, could read, though he could not speak, the Greek Ian- 


(<) Madame de Slaeh onfortuiMtely con- 
foo^ed.this reapectable scholar, in her Co- 
rinne, with Pietro.Aretino; I remember well 
that Ugo Foscolo could nerer contain bis 
wrath against her for this mistake. 

(6) Hist. Eccles. 1. v. c. 2. Usque hodie 
supersunt ex eorum discipulis, qui I^tinam 
Grscamque linguam »que ac propriam in 
qua nati sunt, norunt. Bede’s own know- 
ledge of Greek is attested by bis biographer 
Culiibertj prster Latinam etiam Grscam 
comparaverat. He once, and possibly more 
often, uses a Greek word ; but wc must sus- 
pect his knowledge of it to have been trifling. 

A manuscript in the British Museum (Cot- 
ton, Galba, i. 18 .), is of some importance in 
relation to Ibis, if it be truly referred to the 


eighth century. It contains the Lord’s 
prayer in Gre^, written in Anglo-Saxon 
characters, and appears to bare belonged to 
king Athelatan. Mr. Turner ( Hist, of Angl.- 
Sax., vol. iii. p. 300.) has taken notiee of this 
manuscript, but without mentioning Us an- 
tiquity. The manner in which the words are 
divided show a perfect ignorance of Greek in 
the writer; but the Saxon is curious in an- 
other respect, as it proves the pronunciaUon 
of Greek in the eighth century to have boon 
modem or Romaic, and not what we hold to 
be ancient. 

(e) G’dlait un homme habile dans le Grec 
comme dans le Latitf: Uisl. Lilt, dels Ft. 
*r. 8. 
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guage. Thegan reports the very same, in nearly the same words, 
of Louis the Debonair (a). The former certainly intended that 
it should be taught in some of his schools (i); and the Renedic- 
tines of St. Maur, in their long and laborious llistoire Littdraire 
de la France, have enumerated as many as seventeen persons 
within France, or at least the dominions of the Carlovingian 
house , to whom they ascribe , on the authority of contempo- 
raries , a portion of this learning (r). These were all educated in 
the schools of Charlemagne, except the most eminent in the 
list, John Scotus Erigena , for whom Scotland and Ireland con- 
tend, the latter probably on the best grounds. It is not neces- 
sary by any means to suppose that he had acquired by travel the 
Greek tongue, which he possessed suflicicntly to translate, 
though very indifferently, the works attributed in that age to 
Dionysius the Areopagite (d). Most writers of the ninth century, 
according to the Renedictines , make use of some Greek words. 
It appears by a letter of the famous Hincmar, archbishop of 
Rheims , who censures his nephew Hincmar of Laon for doing 
this affectedly, that glossaries, from which they picked those 
exotic tlowers , were already in use. Such a glossary in Greek 
and Latin , compiled , under Charles the Raid , for the use of the 
church of Laon , was , at the date of the publication of this Rene- 
dictinc History, near the middle of the last century, in the library 
of St. Germain des Pr6s (?). We may thus perceive the means 
of giving the air of more learning than was actually possessed ; 
and are not to infer from these sprinklings of Greek in mediffival 
witings , whether in their proper characteis , or latinised , which 
is rather more frequent, that the poets and profane, or even 
ecclesiastical, writers were accessible in a French or English 
monastery. Neither of the Hincmars seems to have understood 
it. Tiraboschi admits that he cannot assert any Italian writer of 
the ninth century to be acquainted with Greek (/). 

8. The tenth century furnishes not quite so many proofs of 


(,a) The pasnaftet will be found in F.lch- 
horn, Allg. Gesch. ii. J65. and j»o. Thai con- 
cerning Charlemagne ia quoled in many 
olher hooks. Kginbard says in the same 
place, (hat Charles prayed in I.alin as rea- 
dily as in his own language; and Thegan. 
that Louis couid speak Latin perfectly. 

(*) Usnabrug has generally been named as 
tbe place where Charlemagne peculiarly de- 
signed that Greek should be cultivated. It 
seems however, on considering the passage 
in the Capitularies usually quoled (Baluie, 
ii. 4i8.\ to hove been only one out of many. 
Eichhoru thinks that the existence of a Greek 
school at Osnahrug is donhtfiil, but (hat 
there is more evidence in favour of .Salts- 
hurg and llatishon. .kllg. Gcsch. der Cul- 


lur, ii. M3. The words of the Capitulary 
are, Grtecas el I.a(inas scbolas in perpe- 
luum manerc ordinavimus. 

(c) Hist. Lilt, de la France, vol. v. I.aunoy 
had eommenceil this enumeration in his ex- 
cellent treatise on the schools of Charle- 
magne- hut he has not carried ilquitesofar. 
See, too, F.ichhom, Allg. Gesch. ii. -120.; and 
Gesch. der Lilt. i. 824. Meiners thinks that 
Greek was better known in the ninth cen- 
tury, through Charlemagne's exertions, than 
for five hundred years afterwards, il. 387. 

(d) F.ichhom, ii, 227. Rrucker. Guizot. 

(') Hist. Lilt, de la France, vol. iv. i)u- 

eange, pra'f. in Glossar. p. 10 . 

(/) iii. 200. 
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Greek scholarship. It was , however, studied by some brethren 
ill the abbey of St. Gall , a celebrated seat of learning for those 
limes, and tlie library of which still bears witness , in its copious 
collection of manuscripts , to the early intercourse between the 
scholars of Ireland and those of the continent. Baldric, bishop 
of Utrecht (u) , Bruno of Cologne , and Gerbert, besides a few 
more whom the historians of St. Maur record, possessed a toler- 
able acquaintance with the Greek language. They mention a fact 
that throws light on the means by which it might occasionally 
be learned. Some natives of that country, doubtless expatriated 
catholics , took refuge in the diocese of Toul , under the protec- 
tion of the bishop , not long before 1000. They formed separate 
societies , performing divine service in their own language , and 
with their own rites ( 1 )). It is probable , the Benedictines observe, 
that Humbert, afterwards a cardinal, acquired from them that 
knowledge of the language by which he distinguished himself in 
controversy with their countrymen (c). This great schism of the 
church, winch the Latins deeply felt, might induce some to 
study a language , from which aione they could derive authorities 
in disputation with these antagonists. But it had also the more 
unequivocal effect of drawing to the west some of those Greeks 
who maintained their communion with the church of Rome. The 
emigration of these in the diocese of Toul is not a single fact of 
the kind ; and it is probably recorded from the remarkable cir-r 
cumstance of their living in community. We find from a passage 
in Ueric , a prelate in the reign of Charles tlie Bald , that this 
had already begun •, at the commencement, in fact, of the great 
schism (rf). Greek bishops and Greek monks are mentioned as 
settlers in France during the early part of the eleventh century .- 
This was especially in Normandy, under the protection of Ri- 
chard II., who died in 1228. Even monks from Mount Sinai 
came to Rouen to share in his liberality (<»). The Benedictines 
ascribe the preservation of some taste for the Greek and oriental 
tongues to these strangers. The list, however, of the learned in 
them is very short, considering the erudition of these fathers, and 
their disposition to make the most of all they met with. Greek 
books are mentioned in the few libraries of which we read in the 
eleventh century (/). 

9. The number of Greek scholars seems not much more con- 

(a) Baldric lived under Henry the Fowler ; alibi. A Greek manuscript in Uieroyal library 
his biographer says : — ISullum full studio- at Paris, containing the liturgy, according to 
rum liberaliiim genus In Omni Grseca et La- the Greek ritual, was wrillen in 101212 , by a 
Una eloquentia quod ingenii suivivacitalem monk named ife/ie, (they do not give the 
aufugeret. Launoy, p. ti7. Hist Litt. vi. SO. l^tin name,) who seems to have lived i» 

(4) Vol. vi. p. 57. Normandy. If Ihis stands for Elias, he w 

(<r) Vol. vii. p. 528. probably a Greek by birth. 

(it: Durango, pr®fut. in Glossar. p. U . (j) id. p. 48 . 

Hist. Lilt, de la France, vii. oo. i24. el 
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siderable in the twelfth century, notwithstanding the general 
improvement of that age. The Benedictines reckon about ten 
names, among which we do not lind that of St. Bernard («>. 
They are inclined also to deny the pretensions of Abelard (6) ; 
but, as that great man linds a very hostile tribunal in these fathers, 
we may pause about this , especially as they acknowledge Eloise 
to have understood both the Greek and Hebrew languages. She 
established a Greek mass for ^Vhilsunday in the Paraclete con- 
vent, which was sung as late as the liilccnth century ^ and a 
Greek missal in Latin characters was still preserved there (r). 
Heeren speaks more favourably of Abelard’s learning, who trans- 
lated passages from Plato (<C). The pndensions of John of Salis- 
bury are slighter ; he seems proud of his Greek , but betrays gross 
ignorance in etymology (t). 

10. The thirteenth century was a more inauspicious period 
for learning; yet here we can boast, not only of John Basing, 
archdeacon of St. Albans, who returned from Athens about 1240, 
laden , if we are bound to believe this literally, with Greek books, 
but of Roger Bacon and Robert GrostOte , bishop of Lincoln. It 
is admitted that Bacon had some acquaintance with Greek ; and 
it appears by a passage in Matthew Paris , that a Greek priest , 
who had obtained a benelicc at St. Albans , gave such assistance 
to GrosWte as enabled him to translate the testament of tlie twelve 
patriarchs into Latin {f). This is a confirmation of what has been 
suggested above , as the probable means by which a knowledge 
of that language , in the total deficiency of scholastic education , 
was occasionally imparted to persons of unusual zeal for learning. 
And it leads us to another reflection , that by a knowledge of 
Greek , when we find it asserted of a mediteval theologian like 
GrosWte , we are not to understand an acquaintance with the 
great classical authors, who were latent in eastern monasteries , 
but the power of reading some petty treatise of the fathers, or, 


(a) Hist. Liu. de U Fraoce.pp. 04. isi. 
Macarius, abbot of St. Fleari, is said to bare 
compiled a Greek Lexicon, which has been 
several limes printed under the name of Bea-* 
tua Beoedicius. 

(0 Id. xii. 147. 

(c) Id. xii. 642. 

P. 204. His Greek was no doubt rather 
scanty, and not sutflcienl to gWe him an in> 
sight into ancient philosophy ; in fact, if bis 
learning had been greater, be could only 
read such manuscripts as fell into bis hands; 
and there were hardly any then in France. 

(•) Ibid. John derives analytica from 
and 

(/)Mall. Par. p. 520. See also Turner’s 
History of England, iv. igo. It is said in 


lome books that GrostMe madea traostatioii 
ofSuidas. Duitbis is to be understood merely 
of a legendary story found in (hat writer’s 
Lexicon. Pegge’s Life of GrostOte, p. 294. 
The entire work he certainly could not have 
translated, nor is it at all credible that he 
had a copy of it. 'With respect to the doubt 
I have hinted in the text as to the great num- 
ber of manuscripts said to be brought to Eng- 
land by John Basing, it is founded on ibeir 
subsequent disappearance. We And very 
few, if any, Greek manuscripts in England 
at the end of the tlftecnUi century. 

Michael Scot, (be wizard of dreaded 
fame,” pretended to translate Aristotle; but 
is charged with having appropriated the la- 
bours of one .\adrew,ii Jew, as bis own. 
Meioer, ii. 664. 
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as in this instance, an apocryphal legend , or at best , perhaps , 
some of the later commentators on Aristotle. GrosWle was a man 
of considerable merit, but has had his share of applause. 

11. The titles of media>val works are not unfrequently taken 
from the Greek language, as the Policratrion and Metalogicus 
of John of Salisbury, or the Philobiblon of Bichard Aungerville 
of Bury. In this little volume , written about 1.343 , 1 have count- 
ed five instances, of single Greek words. And what is more 
important, Aungerville declares that he had caused Greek and 
Hebrew grammars to be draw’n up for students (n). But we have 
no other record of such grammars. It would be natural to infer 
from this passage, that some persons, either in France or England , 
were occupied in the study of the Greek language. And yet we 
lind nothing to corroborate this presumption ; all ancient learn- 
ing was neglected in the fourteenth century ; nor do I know that 
one man on this side of Ihp Alps , except Aungerville himself, is 
reputed to have been versed in Greek during that period. I cannot 
speak positively as to Berchoeur, the most learned man in France. 
The council of Vienne, indeed, in 1311, had ordered the esta- 
blishment of professors in the Greek, Hebrew, Chaldaic, and 
Arabic languages, at Avignon, and in the universities of Haris, 
Oxford, Bologna, and Salamanca. But this decree remained a 
dead letter. 

1 2. If we now turn to Italy, we shall find , as is not wonderful, 
rather more frequent instances of acquaintance with a living lan- 
guage , in common use with a great neighbouring people. Gra- 
denigo, in an essay on this subject (6), has endeavoured to refute 
what he supposes to be the universal opinion , that the Greek 
tongue was first taught in Italy by Chrysoloras and Guarino at 
the end of the fourteenth century, contending that, from the 
eleventh inclusive, there are numerous instances of persons con- 
versant with it •, brides the evidence afforded by inscriptions in 
Greek characters found in some churches , by the use of Greek 
psalters and other liturgical offices , by the employment of Greek 
painters in churches , and by the frequent intercourse between 
the two countries. The latter presumptions have in fact consider- 
able weight ; and those who should contend for an absolute 
ignorance of the Greek language , oral as well as written , in 
Italy, would go too far. The particular instances brought forward 
by Gradenigro are about thirty. Of these the first is Papias , who 
has quoted five lines of Hesiod (c). Lanfranc had also a consi- 
derable acquaintance with the language (d). Peter Lombard , in 

(«) c. X. through the fault of a transcrihcr; for Pa- 

(t) Ragionamenlo Istorico-critico sopra la pias has translated them into tolerable Latin 
litteratura Greco-Ilaliana. Brescia, iTSe. verse. 

(c) P. 37. These are very corruptly given. (rw) Hist. Lilt, de la France, vii. lU. 
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his Liber Sententiarum , the systematic basis of scholastic theo- 
Iwy, introduces many Greek words , and explains them right- 
\f{n). hut this list is not very long ; and when we lind the sirname 
Hifarius given to one Ambrose of Bergamo in the eleventh cen- 
tury, on account of his capacity of speaking both languages, it 
may be conceived that the accomplishment was somewhat rare. 
Mehus in his very learned life of Traversari , has mentioned two 
or three names , among whom is the emperor Frederic II. (not 
indeed strictly an Italian), that do not appear in Gradenigo (/>). 
But Tiraboschi conceives , on the other hand , that the latter has 
inserted some on insufficient grounds. Chri.stine of Pisa is men- 
tioned , I think , by neither ; she was the daughter of an Italian 
astronomer, but lived at the court of Charles V. of France, and 
was the most accompli.shed literary lady of that age (r). 

1.1. The intercourse between Greece and the west of Europe, 
occasioned l>y commerce and by the crusades , had little or no 
intluence upon literature. For, besides the general indifference 
to it in those classes of society which were thus brought into 
some degree of contact with the Eastern Empire , we must re- 
member that , although Greek , even to the capture of Constan- 
tinople by Mahomet II. , was a living language in that city, spoken 
by the superior ranks of both sexes with tolerable purity, it had 
degenerated among the common people , and almost universally 
among the inhabitants of the provinces and islands, into that 
corrupt form, or rather new language, which we call Ro- 
maic (rf). The progress of this injiovation went on by steps very 
similar to those by which the Latin was transformed in the 
VV^est, though it was not so rapid or complete. A manuscript 
of the twelfth century, quoted by Du Cange from the royal li- 
braiy at Paris , appears to be the oldest written specimen of the 
modern Greek that has been produced ; but the oral change had 
been gradually going forward for several preceding centuries (e). 

14. The Byzantine literature was chiefly valuable by illus- 


(a) Meiners, Hi. n. 

(b) Fp. 155. 2i7, etc. Add to ihe^aullio- 
riliM. Muralorl, dissert. 44.; Urucker, in. 
644, 647.; Tiraboschi, v. 393 . 

(r) Tiraboschi, v. 388., vouches for Chris- 
tine’s knoi^ lodge of Greek. She was a good 
poetess in French, and altogether a very 
rcniarkuble pcTsoii. 

(d) Kilelfo says, in one of his epistles, 
dated i44i, that the language sfK>ken in Pe- 
loponnesus “ adeo esl depravala, ut nihil 
oronino sapiat priscffi illius et eloquenlis- 
simffi Greecis.'^ .\t Constantinople the case 
was better; “vlri crudili sunt nonnulli, et 
r.ulli mores, cl sermo etiam nilidus.” In a 
letter of Coluccio Salutato , near the end of 
the fourteenth century, be says that Plu- 


tarch had been translated dc Graco In Grs- 
cum vulgare. Mehus, p. 294. Thissceins to 
have been done at Rhodes. 1 quote this to 
remove any dimcully others may feel, for 
1 believe the Romaic Greek is much older. 
The progress of corruption in Greek is 
sketched in the Quarterly Review, vol. xxii.. 
probably by the pen of the bishop of Lon- 
don. Its symptoms w'cro very similar to 
those of [^lin in the West; abbreviation 
of words, and indiffereucc to right inOeilons. 
See also Col. Leake’s Researches in the Mo- 
rea. Eustathius has many Romaic words ; 
yet no one in the twelfth century had more 
learning. 

(e) Du Cange, prefatio in Glossariom me- 
dic et infloic Grccitalis. 
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trRting, or preserving in fragments, the historians, philoso- 
phers , and , in some measure , the poets of antiquity. Constan- 
tinople and her empire produced abundantly men of erudition , 
but few of genius or of taste. But this erudition was now rapidly 
on the decline. No one was left in Greece, according to Pe- 
trarch , after the death of Leontius Pilatus , who understood 
Homer ; words not , perhaps , to be literally taken , but expres- 
sive of what he conceived to be their general indifference to the 
poet ; and it seems very probable that some ancient authors , 
whom we should most desire to recover, especially the lyric 
poets of the Doric and ^Eolic dialects, have perished , because 
they had become unintelligible to the transcribers of the lower 
empire ; though this has also been ascribed to the scrupulousness 
of the clergy. An absorbing fondness for theological subtleties , 
far more trifling among the Greeks than in the schools of the 
West, conspired to produce a neglect of studies so remote as 
heathen poetry. Aurispa tells Ambrogio Traversari, that he 
found they cared little about profane literature. Nor had the 
Greek learning ever recovered the blow that the capture of 
Constantinople by the crusaders in 1204, and the establishment 
for sixty years of a Latin and illiterate dynasty, inflicted upon 
it (fl). We trace many classical authors to that period, of whom 
we know nothing later, and the compilations of ancient history 
by industrious Byzantines came to an end. Meantime the lan- 
guage , where best preserved , had long lost the delicacy and 
precision of its syntax; the true meaning of the tenses, moods, 
and voices of the verb was overlooked or guessed at ; a kind of 
latinism , or something at least not ancient in structure and 
rhythm , shows itself in their poetry ; and this imperfect know- 
ledge of their once beautiful language is unfortunately too ma- 
nifest in the grammars of the Greek exiles of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, which have so tong been the groundwork of classical 
education in Europe. 

15. We now come to the proper period of the restoration of 
(ireek learning. In the year 1339, Barlaam, a Calabrian by 
birth , but long resident in Greece , and deemed one of the most 
learned men of that age , was entrusted by the emperor Canta- 
cuzenus with a mission to Italy (i). Petrardi , in 1.342 , as 'fira- 
boschi fixes the time , endeavoured to learn Greek from him , 
but found the task too arduous, or rather, had not sullicient op- 
portunity to go on with it (<•). Boccaccio , some years afterwards, 

(a) An pmimenilinn, and it is a long one, (e) Tncubucram alaori spe magnoque de> 
of the Greek books not wholly lost till this sitlcrio, sed peregrin® lingu® notiias ei fes- 
(ime, will be found in llceren, p. 125.; and lina prxeeptoris absentia prsciderunt pro- 
also in his Essai sur lesCroisades. positutn meum. It has been said, and 

(A) Mehus. Tirabosehi, v. 3J>8. f)e Sade. probably with some truth, that Greek, or 
i. 40o. lUog. Univ. barlaam. at least a sort of Greek, wos preserved as a 
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succeeded better with the help of Leontius Pilatus , a Caluhriaii 
also by birth (a), who made a prose translation of Homer for his 
use , and for whom he is said to have procured a public ap- 
pointment as teacher of the Greek language at Florence, in 1361. 
He remained here about three years; but we read nothing of 
any other disciples ; and the man himself was of too unsocial 
and forbidding a temper to conciliate them (fi). 

16. According to a passage in one of Petrarch’s letters, fan- 
cifully addressed to 1 lomer, there were at that time not above 
ten persons in Italy who knew how to value the old father of 
the poets ; live at the most in Florence , one in llologna , two 
in Verona, one in Mantua, one in Perugia, but none at Rome (r). 
Some pains have been thrown away in attempting to retrieve 
the names of those to whom he alludes : the letter shows at 
least, that there was very little pretension to Greek learning in 
his age ; for I am not convinced that he meant all these ten per- 
sons, among whom he seems to reckon himself, to be consi- 
dered as skilled in that tongue. And we must not 1x3 led away 
by the instances partially collected by Gradenigo out of the 
whole mass of extant records , to lose sight of the great general 
fact, that Greek literature was lost in Italy for 700 years, in 
the words of Leonard Aretin, before the arrival of Chrysoloras. 
The language is one thing , and the learning contained in it is 
another. For all the purposes of taste and erudition , there was 
no Greek in western Europe during the middle ages ; if we look 
only at the knowledge of bare words , we have seen there was 
a very slender portion. 

17. The true epoch of the revival of Greek literature in Italy, 
these attempts of Petrarch and Boccace having produced no im- 
mediate effect , though they evidently must have excited a de- 
sire for learning, cannot be placed before the year 1395 (rf). 
when Emanuel Chrysoloras, previously known as an ambas- 
sador from Constantinople to the western powers , in order to 
solicit assistance against the Turks , was induced to return to 
Florence as public teacher of Greek. He passed from there to 
various Italian universities , and became the preceptor of several 

living language in Calabria ; not because («) Many have taken Pilatus for a native 
Greek colonies bad once been settled in of Thessalonica : even llody has fallen into 
some cities, but because that part of Italy this mistake, but Petrarch's letters show th« 
was not lost to the Byzantine empire till contrary. 

about three ceoUiries before the limeofBar- (6) liody De Grscis iilustribos, p. 2. Me- 
laam and Pilatus. They, however, bad gone bus, p. 278. De Sade, iii. a^S. Gibbon hat 
to a belter source; and 1 should have great erroneously supposed this translation to 
doubts as to the goodness of Calabrian have been made by Boccbce himself. 

Greek in the fourleenib century, which of (e) Dc Sade, iii. 627. Tirabosebi, v. S7i, 
course are not removed by the circumstance 400. Heercn, 294. 

Uiat in some placet the church service was (tf) This is the date flzed by Tiraboschi , 
performed in that language. Hccren, 1 And, others refer it to i}9i, i396, 1897, or IS99. 
is of the same Opinion, p. 287. 
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early Hellenists («)• The first , and perhaps the most eminent 
and useful of these, was Guarino Guarini of Verona, born 
in 1370. He acquii ed his knowledge of Greek under Chrysoloras 
at Constantinople, before the arrival of the latter in Italy. Gua- 
rino , upon his return , became professor of rhetoric , first at 
Venice and other cities of Lombardy, then at Florence , and 
ultimately at Ferrara , where he closed a long life of unremitting 
and useful labour in 1460. John Aurispa of Sicily came to the 
field rather later , but his labours were not less profitable. He 
brought back to Italy 238 manuscripts from Greece about 1423, 
and thus put his country in possession of authors hardly known 
to her by name. Among these were Plato, Plotinus, Diodorus, 
Arrian , Dio Cassius , Strabo , Pindar, Callimachus , Appian. 
After teaching Greek at Bologna and Florence ,• Aurispa also 
ended a length of days under the patronage of the house of 
Este , at Ferrara. To these may be added , in the list of public 
instructors in Greek before 1440, Filelfo, a man still more 
known by his virulent disputes with his contemporaries than by 
his learning; who, returning from Greece in 1427, laden with 
manuscripts , was not long afterwards appointed to the chair of 
rhetoric , that is , of Latin and Greek philology, at Florence ; 
and , according to his own account , excited the admiration of 
the whole city (A), But his vanity was excessive , and his con- 
tempt of others not less so. Poggio was one of bis enemies ; 
and their language towards each other is a noble specimen of 
the decency with which literary and personal quarrels were 
carried on (/?). It has been observed , that Gianozzo Manetti , a 
contemporary scholar, is less known than others, chiefly be- 


(a) Lilerse per hujus belli inlcrcapedinet 
mirabile quantum per Ilalinm iocrevere; 
accedente tunc primum cogoiltone liiera- 
rum Grxearum qus septingentis Jam aimis 
apud nostros homines desieranl esse in usu. 
Retulll autem Grccam discipliham ad nos 
Chrysoloras Byzanliniis^ vir domi nobilis ac 
lilerariim Gnecarum perilissimus. Leonard 
Arelin apud !Iody, p. 28. See also an'cxtract 
from ManeUi's life of Boccace, in llody, 

p. 61. 

Satis constat CBrysoloram Byzaniiniim 
transmarinam illam disciplinam in lialiam 
advexisse; quo doctore adhibilo primum 
Dostri homines tolius cxcrcitaiionis aiquc 
arlis ignari> cugnilis Grscis lileris, veho> 
menter sesc ad cloquentis sludia excitavc- 
runt. P. CortesiuK dc hominibusdoetis, p. 6. 

The Aral visit of Chrysoloras bad pro- 
duced an inclination towards the study of 
Greek. Coluccio SaluLato, in a letter to De- 
metrius Cydonlus, who had accompanied 
Chrysoloras, says, Mullornm aninios ad 
linguam llelladum accendisti, ut Jam vulere 
videar multos foro Grtnearum literarum post 


paucorum annorum curricula non tepide 
studiosos. Mehus, p. 356. 

The Erotemata of Chrysoloras, an intro- 
duction to Greek grammar, was the first, 
and long the only, channel to a knowledge of 
that language, save oral instrurtlon. It was 
several times printed, even after the gram- 
mars of (raza and Lasearis bad come more 
into use. An abridgment by Guarino of Ve- 
rona, W'itb some additions of his own, was 
printed at Ferrara in 1600 . Ginguend, iii.283. 

(5) Universa in mo ctviias converse est ; 
omiies me diligunt, bonorant omnes, aC 
sumrnis laudibus in cmlum efTerunt. Meum 
nomen in ore est omnibusi primarii ci- 
ves modo. cum per urbem incedo, sed nobl- 
lissima: foeminffi honorandi inei gratis loco 
cednnt, tantumi^ue mihi deferunl. ut me pu- 
dcM tanli cultus. Auditores sunt quotidlc ad 
quadringentos, vel fortassis et amplius; et 
hi quidem magna in parte viri grandiores et 
ex ordine senalorio. Phililph. Kpist. adanu. 
1428. 

(«) Shepherd's Life of Poggio, cb. ri. and 
viii. 
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cause tlie mildness of his charucler spared him Ihe altercations 
to which they owe a part of their celebrity («). 

18 . Many of these cultivators of the Greek language devoted 
their leisure to translating the manuscripts brought into Italy. 
The earliest of these was Peter Paul Vergerio (commonly called 
the elder, to distinguish him from a more celebrated man of the 
same names in the sixteenth century ) , a scholar of Chryso- 
loras , but not till he was rather advanced in years. He made , 
by order of the emperor Sigismund , and , therefore , not earlier 
than 1410, a translation of Arrian, which is said to exist in the 
Vatican library; but we know little of its merits (*). A more 
renowned person was Ambrogio Traversari , a Florentine monk 
of the order of Camaldoli, who employed many years in this 
useful labour.* No one of that age has left a more raspectable 
name for private worth : his epistles breathe a spirit of virtue , of 
kindness to his friends, and of zeal for learning. In the opinion 
of his contemporaries, he was placed, not quite justly, on a 
level with Leonard Aretin for his knowledge of Latin, and he 
surpassed him in Greek (r). Yet neither his translations, nor 
those of his contemporaries, Guarino of Verona , Poggio , Leo- 
nardo Aretino , Filelfo , who with several others , rather be- 
fore 1440, or not long afterwards, rendered the historians and 
philosophers of Greece familiar to Italy, can be extolled as cor^ 
rect , or as displaying what is truly to be called a knowledge of 
either language. Vossius, Casaubon , and Huet speak with much 
dispraise of most of these early translations from Greek into 


(a) Hody was perhaps Ihe flrst who threw 
much light on the early studies of Greek in 
Italy; and his hook. Dc Grscis illuslribus, 
lingus GfiTcc inslauratoribiis, will be read 
with pleasure and advantage by every lover 
of literature j though Mehus, who came with 
more exuberant erudition to the subject, has 
pointed out a few errors. Itul more is to be 
found as to its native cultivators, llody being 
chiefly concerntNl with the Greek refugees, 
in Ba)lc, Fabricius, ^'^ceroo. Mehus, Zieno, 
Tiraboschi. Meiners. Roscoc, Hecren, Shep< 
herd. Comiani. Giitguen^. and theUiogra^ 
phic Universello, whom I name in chrono- 
logical order. 

As it is impossible to dwell on the subject 
within the limits of these pages, 1 will refer 
the reader to the most useful of the above 
writings, some of which, being merely bio- 
graphical collections, do not give the con- 
nected information he would require. The 
lives of 4*oggio and of Lorenzo dc’ Medici 
will make him familiar with the literary bis> 
tory of Italy for the whole fifiecDlh century, 
in combination with public events, as it is 
best learned. I need not say that Tiraboschi 
is a source of vast knowledge to those who 


can encounter two quarto volumes. Gingu^ 
n^'s third volume is chiefly borrowed from 
these, and may be read with greatadvaniage. 
Finally, a clear, full, and accurate account 
of those times will be found in lleeren. It 
will be understood that all these works re- 
late to the revival of Latin as well as Greek. 

(4) Blogr. Univ., Vergerio. lie st'oms to 
have written very good Latin, if we may 
judge by the extracts in Coriiiaui, li. 6i . 

'(0 The Uodopffiricon of Traversari , 
though not of importance as a literary work, 
serves to prove, according to Bayle (Camal- 
doli, note D.;, that the author was an honest 
man, and that he lived in a very corrupt 
age. It is an account of the visitation of 
some convents belonging to his order. The 
lifeof Ambrogio Traversari has been written 
by Mebus very copiously, and with abun- 
dant knowledge of the limes ; it is a great 
source of the literary history of Italy. There 
is a pretty good account of him in Niceron, 
vol. xix., and a short one in Roscoe ; but the 
fullest biography of the man hiinseifwill be 
found in Meiners, Lebenbeschreibungen be- 
rilhmter Mdiiner, vol. ii. pp. 222—307. 
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l..aUn. The Italians knew not enough of the original , and the 
Greeks were not masters enough of Latin. Gaza, upon the 
whole , than whom no one is more successful , says Erasmus , 
whether he renders Greek into Latin , or Latin into Greek , is 
reckoned the most elegant , and Argyropulus the most exact.. 
But George of Trebizond , Filelfo , Leonard Aretin , Ppggio , 
Valla , Perotti , are rather severely dealt with by the sharp cri- 
tics of later times (fl). For this reproach does not fall only on the 
scholars of the first generation , but on their successors , except 
Politian , down nearly to the close of the fifteenth century. Yet , 
though it is necessary to point out the deficiencies of classical 
erudition at this time, lest the reader should hastily conclude, 
that the praises bestowed upon it are less relative to the previous 
state of ignorance , and the difficulties with which that gene- 
ration had to labour, than they really are , this cannot affect our 
admiration and gratitude towards men who , by their diligenc(‘ 
and ardour in acquiring and commynicating knowledge , excited 
that thirst for improvement, and laid those foundations of it, 
which rendered Uie ensuing age so glorious in the annals of 
literature. 

19. They did not uniformly find any great public encourage- 
ment in the early stages of their teaching. On the contrary, 
Aurispa met with some opposition to philological literature at 
Bologna (i). The civilians and philosophers were pleased to 
treat the innovators as men who wanted to set showy against 
solid learning. Kor was the state of Italy and of the papacy, 
during the long schism, very favourable to their object. Gin- 
guene remarks , that patronage was more indispensable in the 
fifteenth century than it had been in the last. Dante and Pe- 
trarch shone out by a paramount force of genius , but the men 
of learning required the encouragement of power, in order to 
excite and sustain their industry. 

20. That encouragement, however it may have been delayed, 
had been accorded before the year 1440. Eugenius IV. was the 
first pope who displayed an inclination to favour the learned. 
They found a still more liberal patron in Alfonso , king of Na- 


Baillel, Jugemens des Savans^ ii. 
376, etc. Blount, Cenaura Aactonim, In no- 
minibua ouncupalis. Hody, sffpius. Nice* 
ron, vol. ii. in Perotti. See also a letter of 
Krasmus in Jortin's Life, ii. 42S. 

Filelfo tells us of a perplexity into which 
Ambrogio Traversari and Carlo Marsuppint, 
perhaps the two principal Greek scholars 
in Italy after himself and Guarioo^ were 
thrown by this line of Homer : — 

xaov f/u/uivcti, ii 

The first thought it meant populuni aui 


salvum esse aut perlre ; which Filelfo Justly 
calls, inepta interpretatio et prava. Mar^* 
suppini said a etwoxtffdtfi was, aut ipsuin 
perire. Filelfo, after exulting over Uieirt. 
gives the true meaning. Philelph. Kpist. ad 
ann. M40. 

Traversari complains much, in one of his 
letters, of the difBcuUy be found in translat- 
ing Diogenes Laertius, lib. vii.epist. ii.; but 
Meiners, though admitting many errors, 
thinks this one of the best among the early 
translations, ii. 390. 

^6) Tiraboschi, vM. 30l. 
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pies , who , first of all European princes , established the inter- 
chan{;e of praise and pension, both, however, well deserved, 
with Filelfo , Poggio , Valla , Keccatelli , and other eminent men. 
This seems to have begun before 1440, though it was more 
conspicuous afterwards until his death in 1458. The earliest 
literary academy was established at Naples by Alfonso, of which 
Antonio Beccatelli, more often called Panormita from his birth- 
place, was the first president, as Pontano was the second. Ni- 
colas of Este, marquis of Ferrara, received literary men in his 
hospitable court. But none were so celebrated or useful in this 
patronage of letters as Cosmo de’ Medici , the Pericles of Flo- 
rence , who , at the period with which we are now concerned , 
was surrounded by Traversari , Niccolo Niccoll , Leonardo Are- 
tino, Poggio*, all ardent to retrieve the treasures of Greek and 
Roman learning. Filelfo alone, malignant and irascible, stood 
aloof from the Medicean party, and poured his yenom in libels 
on Cosmo and the chief of Jiis learned associates. Niccoli , a 
wealthy citizen of Florence , deserves to be remembered among 
these ; not for his writings, — since he left none •, but on account 
of his care for the good instruction of youth , which has made 
Meiners call him the Florentine Socrates , and for his liberality 
as well as diligence in collecting books and monuments of anti- 
quity. The public library of St. Mark was founded on a bequest 
by Niccoli , in 1437, of his own collection of eight hundred ma- 
nuscripts. It was , too , at his instigation , as has been said , 
and that of Traversari , that Cosmo himself, about this time, 
laid the foundation of that which , under his grandson , acquir- 
ed the name of the Laurentian library (a). 

21. As the dangers of the eastern empire grew more immi- 
nent , a few that had still endeavoured to preserve in Greece the 
purity of their language , and the speculations of ancient phi- 
losophy, turned their eyes towards a haven that seemed to soli- 
cit the glory of protecting them. The first of these, that is well ' 
known, was Theodore Gaza, who fled from his birth-place Thes- 
salonica , when it fell under the Turkish yoke in 14.S0. He ra- 
pidly acquired the Latin language by the help of Victorin of 
Feltre(/>). Gaza became afterwards, but not, perhaps, within 
the period to which this chapter is limited , rector of the univer- 
sity of Ferrara. In this city, Eugenius IV. held a council in 
1438 , removed next year, on account of sickness , to Florence, 
in order to reconcile the Greek and Latin churches. Though it 

(a) I refer lo the same authorities, hut (i) Vietorin perhaps exchanged instme- 
cspecially to the life of Traversari in Mei- tion with his pupil ; for we find by a letter of 
nors, Ixtbensbeschreihungen , ii. 294 . The Traversari (p. 421. edit. Mchus), that he 
suffrages of older authors are collected by was himself teaching Greek in 14 S 3 . 

Baillet and mount. 
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is well known , that the appearanees of success which attended 
this liard bargain of the strong with the we.ak were very falla- 
cious , the presence of several Greeks , skilled in their own lan- 
guage , and even in their ancient philosophy, Ptetho, Bessaiion, 
Gaza , stimulated the noble love of truth and science that burned 
in the bosoms of enlightened Italians. Thus, in 1440, ttie spirit 
of ancient learning was already diffused on that side the Alps: 
the Greek language might be learned in at least four or ive 
cities, and an acquaintance with it was a recommendaticm to Uie 
favour of the great •, while the establishment of universities at 
Pavia, Turin, Ferrara, and Florence, since the beginning of 
the present century, or near the close of the last , bore witness 
to the generous emulation which they served to redouble and 
concentrate. 

22. It is an interesting question , What were the causes of 
this enthusiasm for antiquity which we find in the beginning of 
the fifteenth century ? — a burst of public feeling that seems ra- 
ther sudden , but prepared by several circumstances that lie far- 
ther back in Italian history. The Italians had for some genera- 
tions learned more to identify themselves with the great people 
that had subdued the world. The fall of the house of Swabia , 
releasing their necks from a foreign yoke , had given them a 
prouder sense of nationality ; while the name of Roman emperor 
was systematically associated by one party with ancient tradi- 
tion ; and the study of the civil law, barbarously ignorant as its 
professors often were , had at least the effect of keeping alive a 
mysterious veneration tor antiquity. The monuments of ancient 
Italy were perpetual witnesses ; their inscriptions were read ; it 
was enough that a few men like Petrarch should animate the 
rest ; it was enough that learning should become honourable , 
and that there should be the means of acquiring it The story of 
Rienzi , familiar to every one, is a proof what enthusiasm could 
be kindled by ancient recolledtions. Meantime the laity became 
better instructed ; a mixed race , ecclesiastics , but not priests , 
and capable alike of enjoying the benefices of the church , or of 
returning from it to the world , were more prone to literary 
than theological pursuits. The religious scruples which had 
restrained churchmen , in the darker ages , from perusing hea- 
then writers , by degrees gave way, as the spirit of religion itself 
grew more objective , and directed itself more towards main- 
taining the outward church in its orthodoxy of profession , and 
in its secular power, than towards cultivating devout sentiments 
in the bosom. 

2.3. The principal Italian cities became more wealthy and 
more luxurious after the middle of the thirteenth century. 
Itooks , though still very dear, comparatively with the present 

6 
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vjiluc of money, wen; much less so than in other parts of Eii- 
ropc(«). In Milan, about 1300, there were fifty persons who 
lived by copying them. At Bologna , it was also a regular occu- 
pation at fixed prices (/>). In this state of social prosperity, the 
keen relish of Italy for intellectual excellence had time to deve- 
lope itself. A style of painting appeared in the works of Giotto 
and his followers , rude and imperfect , according to the skilful- 
ness of later times , but in itself pure , noble , and expressive , 
and well adapted to reclaim the taste from the extravagance of 
romance to classic simplicity. Those were ready for the love of 
\ irgil , who bad formed their sense of beauty by the figures of 
Giotto and the language of Dante. The subject of Dante is truly 
mediteval ; but his style , the clothing of poetry, bearstbe strongest 
marks of his acquaintance with antiquity. The influence of 
Petrarch was far more direct, and has already been pointed out. 

•24. The loveofGreek and Ijatin absorbed the minds of these 
Italian scholars , and effaced all regard to every other branch of 
literature. Their own language was nearly silent ; few conde- 
scended so much as to write letters in it ; as few gave a moment’s 
attention to physical science , though we find it mentioned , 
perhaps as remarkable, in Victorin of Feltrc, that he had some 
fondness for geometry, and had learned to understand Euclid(c). 
Rut even in Latin they wrote very little that can be deemed 
worthy of remembrance, or even that can be mentioned at 
all. The ethical dialogues of Francis Rarbaro, a noble Venetian, 
on the married life ( de re uxoria ) (rf) , and of Poggio on nobility, 
are almost the only books that fall within this period , except 
declamatory invectives or panegyrics , and other productions of 
circumstance. Their knowledge was not yet exact enough to let 


(«) Savigny thinks the price of books in the 
middle ages has been much exaggerated ; 
and that we arc apt to judge by a few in- 
stances of splendid volumes, which give us 
no more notion of ordinary prices than simi- 
lar proofs of luxury in collectors do at pre- 
sent. Thousands of manuscripts arc extant, 
and the sight of most of them may convince 
us, that they were WTitten at no extraordi- 
nary cost. He then gives a long list of law 
books, the prices of which he has found re- 
corded. Gesch. des ItOmisclien Kechts, iii. 
M9. but unless this were accompanied with 
a better standard of value than a mere mo- 
netary one, which last Savigny has given 
very minutely, it can afford little informa- 
tion. Tbe impression left on my mind, with- 
out comparing these prices closely with 
those of other commodities, was that hooks 
were in real value very considerably dearer 
( that is, in the ration of several units to 
one,) than at present, which is confirmed by 
many other evidences. 


(A) Tiraboschi, iv. 72—80. The price for 
copying a bible was eighty Itolognese livres ; 
three of which were equal to two gold flo- 
rins. 

(e) Meiners, I^bensbesch. ii. 293. 

(<OBarbaro was a scholar of Casparin in 
T.atin. He had probably learned Greek of 
Guarino, for it is sakt that, on the visit of the 
emperor John Paleologus to Italy in M2.1, be 
w as addressed by tw o noble Venetians. I.eo- 
nardo Giustiniani and Francesco Barbaro , 
in as good language as if they had been bom 
in Greece. Andres, iii. 33. The treatise de re 
uxoria, which was published about 1417 , 
made a considerable impression in Italy. 
Some account of it may be found in Shep- 
herd's Life of Poggio.' ch. iii. and in Cor- 
nlatii, ii. 137.; who thinks it the only work of 
moral philosophy in the fifteenth century, 
which is not a servile copy of some ancient 
system. lie was grandfather of the more ce- 
lebrated Hcrmolaus barbarus. 
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them venture upon critical philology , though Niccoli and I'ra- 
versari were silently occupied in the useful task of correcting 
the text of manuscripts , faulty beyond description in the later 
centuries. Thus we must consider Italy as still at school, active, 
acute, sanguine, full of promise, but not yet become really 
learned , or capable of doing more than excite the emulation of 
other nations. 

25. Rut we find very little corresponding sympathy with this 
love of classical literature in other parts of Europe, not so much 
owing to the want of intercourse, as to a difference of external 
circumstances, and, still more, of national character and acquired 
habils. Clemangis , indeed , rather before the end of the four- 
teenth century , is said by Crevier to have restored the study 
of classical antiquity in France, after an intermission of two 
centuries (o) ; and Eichhorn deems his style superior to that of 
most contemporary Italians (A). Even the Latin verses of Cle- 
mangis are praised by the same author, as the first that had 
been tolerably \yritten on this side the Alps for two hundred 
years. Rut we do not find much evidence that he produced any 
effect upon Latin literature in France. The general style was 
as bad as before. Their writers employed not only the barbarous 
vocabulary of the schools, but even French words with Latin 
terminations adapted to them (0. We shall see that the renovation 
of polite letters in France must be dated long afterwards. Several 
universities were established in that kingdom ; but even if uni- 
versities had been always beneficial to literature , which was not 
the case during the prevalence of scholastic disputation , the civil 
wars of one unhappy reign , and the English invasions of another, 
could not but retard the progress of all useful studies. Some 
Greeks, about 1430, are said to have demanded a stipend , in 
pursuance of a decree of the council of Vienne in the preceding 
century , for teaching their language in the university of Paris. 
The nation of France, one of the four into which that university 
was divided, assented to this suggestion ; but we find no other 
steps taken in relation to it. In 1455 , it is said that the Hebrew 
language was publicly taughtf^O- 

26. Of classical learning in England we can tell no favourable 
story. The Latin writers of the fifteenth century, few in number, 
are still more insignificant in value 5 they possess scarce an 
ordinary knowledge of grammar ; to say that they arc full of 
barbarisms and perfectly inelegant, is hardly necessary. The 
university of Oxford was not less frequented at this time than in 

(«) Tlisi.de rUniversildde Paris, iii. 189. and Arislotle. Id.ii. 647. Was Iherca Irans- 

(8)Gesch.derTJ(cralur, ii. 242. Meiners latioo of the latter so early? 

(Verpleich. drr siUen, iii. 33.) extols Gle- (c)BuIaJus. Hist. Univ. Paris, apud Hee- 
mangis in equally high terms, lie is said to ren, p. 1 18 . 

Iiavc read lectures on the rhetoric of Cicero («/) Crevier, Iv. 43. Heerco, p. i2i. 
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the preceding century , tliough it was about to decline ; but its 
pursuits were as nugatory and pernicious to real literature as 
before(rt). Poggiosays, more than once, in writing from England 
about 1420, that he could find no good books, and is not very 
respectful to our scholars. “ Men given up to sensuality we 
may find in abundance ; but very few lovers of learning ; and 
those barbarous , skilled more in quibbles and sophisms than in 
literature. I visited many convenLs; they were all full of books 
of modern doctors, whom we should not think worthy so much 
as to be heard. They have few works of the ancients, and those 
are much better with us. Nearly all the convents of this island 
have been founded within four hundred years : but that was not 
a period in which either learned men , or such hooks as we seek, 
could be expected, for they had been lost before” (i). 

27. Yet books began to be accumulated in our public libraries : 
Aungerville, in the preceding century, gave part of his collection 
to a college at Oxford; and Humphry, duke of Gloucester, 
bequeathed six hundred volumes , as some have said , or one 
hundred and twenty-nine only , according to another account , 
to that university (<•). Hut these books were not of much value 
in a literary sense , though some may have been historically 
useful. I am indebted to Hceren for a tetter of thanks from the 
duke of Gloucester to Decembrio , an Italian scholar of consi- 
derable reputation , who had sent him a translation of t*lato de 
Republica. It must have been w'ritten before July 1447, the 
date of Humphry’s death, and was probably as favourable a 
specimen of our latinity as the kingdom could furnish {fl). 

28. Among the Cisalpine nations , the German had the 
greatest tendency to literary improvement , as we may judge by 
subsequent events , rather than by much that was apparent so 
early as 1440. Their writers in Latin were still barbarous, nor 
had they partaken in the love of antiquity which actuated the 
Italians. But the German nation displayed its best characte- 


(а) Mo place was more discrediled for bad 
l.4tin. Oxoniensis loquendi mos" became 
a proverb. This means that, being disciples 
of Scotus and Ockham, the Oxonians talked 
their masters’ jargon. 

(б) Pogg. Epist. p. 43. (edit. 1832.) 

(c) The former number is given by War- 
ton ; the latter I find in a short tract on Eii- 
giish monastic libraries (1831), by the Rev. 
Joseph Hunter. In this there is also a cata- 
logue of the library in the priory of Bretton 
in Yorkshire, consisting of about J50 vo- 
lumes. Mo date is given ; but I suppose it was 
about the first part of the sixteenth century. 

(<0 Hoc nno nos longe felicem Judicamus, 
quod tu totquc florentissimi virt Grtecis et 


Lalinis liieris peritissimi, quol illic apud vos 
sunt noslris temporibus, habcantur, quibus 
ncsciamus quid laudum digne satis possit 
cxcogitari. Miito quod facundiaro priscam 
illam et priscis viris dignam, qu» prorsus pe- 
Herat, huic ssculo renovatis; nec id vobis 
satis fuil, el Grscas literas scrutati estis, ut 
el philosophos Grscos et vivendi magis- 
tros, qui nostns jam obliterati erant et oc- 
culti, reseratis, et eos Latinos facientes in 
propatttlumadducilis. Heeren quotes this, 
p. 135., from Sassi de studiis Mediolanessi- 
bus. Warton also mentions the letter, ii. 
388. The absurd idiom exemplified in no& 
felicem judicamus” was introduced affec- 
tedly by the writers of the twelfth century. 
Hist. Liu. de la France, ix. 146. 
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ristic, — a serious, lionest, industrious disposition, loving truth 
and goodness, and glad to pursue whatever path seemed to 
lead to them. A proof of this character was given in an institu- 
tion of considerable influence both upon learning and religion , 
the college , or brotherhood , of Deventer , planned by Gerard 
Groot, but not built and inhabited till 1400, (ifteen years after 
his death. The associates of this, called by different names , but 
more usually Brethren of the Life in Common (Gemeineslebens), 
or Good Brethren and Sisters , were dispersed in different parts 
of Germany and the Low Countries, but with their head college 
at Deventer. They bore an evident resemblance to the modern 
Moravians , by their strict lives , their community , at least a 
partial one , of goods , their industry in manual labour , their 
fervent devotion , their tendency to mysticism. But they were 
as strikingly distinguished from them by the cultivation of 
knowledge, which was encouraged in brethren of sufficient 
capacity , and promoted by schools both for primary , and for 
enlarged education. “ These schools were , ” says Eichhorn , 
“ the first genuine nurseries of literature in Germany , so far as 
it depended on the knowledge of languages ; and in them was 
first taught the Latin, and in the process of time the Greek and 
eastern tongues («).” It will be readily understood, that Latin 
only could be taught in the period with which we are now con- 
cerned ; and, according fo Lambinet, the brethren did not begin 
to open public schools till near the middle of the century {f>). 
These schools continued to flourish , till the civil wars of the 
Low (Countries and the progress of the Reformation broke them 
up. Groningen had also a school, St. Edward’s, of considerable 
reputation. Thomas a Kempis , according to Meiners , whom 
Eichhorn and Heeren have followed , presided over a school at 
Zwoll , wherein Agricola, Hegius, Langius, and Dringeberg , 
the restorers of learning in Germany , were educated. But it 
seems difficult to reconcile this with known dates, or with other 
accounts of that celebrated person’s history (<•). The brethren 
(jremeineslebens had forty-five houses in 1430 , and in 1460 more 
than thrice the number. They are said by some to have taken 
regular vows , though 1 find a difTerence^ in my authorities as to 
this , and to have professed celibacy. They were bound to live 
by the labour of their hands, observing the ascetic discipline of 
monasteries, and not to beg ; which made the mendicant orders 
their enemies. They were protected , however , against those 


(«) Meiners , Lebensbescbreibungoii be- 
rUlimter in4iiiier, ii. 3tl— 334. lambinet, 
Origines dc rimpritnerie, jj. ito. Eichhorn, 
Geschichle dor Liiteratiir, ii. I34.. iii. 882 . 
Revius . ])avni(ri.i Illustr.ilo. Moslu'ini 


cent. XV. C.2. ^22. Biogr. Univ., Gerard, 
Kempis. 

(6) Originesderimprimeric, p. I80. 

(e'j Meiners, p. 323. Kichhorn, p. 137. 
Ilceren.p. I45. Piog. Univ., KempU. Rc- 
vtus. Daveiit. lllusl. 
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malignant calumniators by the favour of the pope. The passages 
quoted by Revius , the historian of Deventer , do not quite bear 
out the reputation for love of literature which Eichhorn has given 
them ; but they were much occupied in copying and binding 
books (a). Theii- house at Bruxelles began to print books instead 
of copying them , in 1474 (h), 

29. We have in the last chapter made no mention of the 
pliysical sciences, because little was to be said, and it seemed 
expedient to avoid breaking the subject into unnecessary divi- 
sions. It is well known that Europe liad more obligations to the 
Saracens in this, than in any other province of research. They 
indeed bad borrowed much from (.'irc(!ce , and much from India ; 
but it was through their language that it came into use among 
the nations of the west. Gerbert, near the end of the tenth 
century, was the lirst who , by travelling into Spain , learned 
something of Arabian science. A common literary tradition as- 
cribes to him the introduction of their numerals, and of the 
arithmetic founded on them, into Europe. This has been 
disputed, and again re-a.s.serted , in modern times {it). It issudi- 
cient to say here , that only a very unreasonable scepticism has 
questioned the use of Arabic numerals in calculation during the 
thirteenth century; the positive evidence on this side cannot be 


(o) Davcnlria Illuslrala, p. 3&. 

(6) I.^mbine(. 

(f) See Andres, Ihe Arclit'nologla, vol.vlil., 
and the Encyloptedias, Britannic and Me- 
tropolitan, on one side against, Gerbert; 
Montucla,!. 502., and Kasiner, Geschichte 
dcr Mathematik, i. 35. and ii. 695. in bis 
favour. The latter relies on a well-known 
passage in William of Malmsbury concern- 
ing Gerbert : Abacum eerie primus a Sara- 
conis rapiens, regulas dedil, qus a sudanti- 
busabacistis vix intelliguntur; upon several 
expressions in his writings, and upon a ma- 
nuscript of his geometry, seen and mention- 
ed by l*ez, who refers it to the twelfth 
century, in which Arabic numerals are in- 
troduced. It is answered, that the language 
of Malmsbury is indclinite, that Gerberl’s 
own expressions are equally so, and that 
the copyist of the manuscript may have in- 
serted the cyphers. 

It is evident that the use of the numeral 
signs docs not of itself imply an acquaint- 
ance with the Arabic calculation, though it 
was a necessary smp to it. Signs bearing 
some resemblance to these (too great for 
accident) arc found in MSS. of Boethius, 
and are published by Montucia, (vol. i. 
planch, ii.) In one MS. they appear with 
names wriUen over each of them, not Grei'k, 
or l.alin, or Arabic, or in any know n lan- 
guage. The.se singular names, and nearly 
the same forms, are found also in a ma- 


nuscript well deserving of notice,— ^'o. 343 
of the Arundel MSS., in the British Museum, 
and which is said to have belonged to a 
convent at Mentz. This has been referred 
by some competent judges to the twelfth, 
and by others to the very begiuniiig of the 
thirteenth century. It purports to be an in- 
troduction to the art of multiplying and 
dividing numbers; quicquid ab abacistis 
excerperc potui, compendiose collegi. The 
author uses nine digits, but none for ten, 
or zero, as is also the case in the MS. of 
Boethius. Sunt vero inlegri novem sufB- 
cientes ad infinitam multiplicationem, quo- 
rum nomina singulis sunt superjccta. A 
gentleman of the British Museum, who had 
the kindness, at my request, to give his 
attention to this hitherto unknown evidence 
in the controversy, is of opinion that tbo 
rudiments, at the very least, of our nume- 
ration are indicated in it, and that the author 
comes within one step of our present sys- 
tem, which is no other than supplying an 
additional character for zero. His igno- 
rance of this character renders his process 
circuitous, as it does not contain the prin- 
ciple of juxtaposition for the purpose of 
summing; but it does contain the still more 
essential principle, a decuple increase of va- 
lue for the same sign, in a progressive series 
of location from right to left. I shall be gra- 
liiied if (his slight notice should cause the 
treatise, which is very short, to be publi^b^ 
ed. or more fully explained. 
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affected by Uie notorious fact , tliat they were not employed in 
It^al instruments , or in ordinary accounts ; such an argument 
indeed would he equally good in comparatively modern limes. 
These numerals are found, according to Andres, in Spanish 
manuscripts of the twelfth century, and, according both to him 
and Cossali , who speak from actual inspection, in the treatise 
of arithmetic and algebra by Leonard Fibonacci of Pisa , written 
in 1202 (a). This has never been printed. It is by far our earliest 
teslinmny to the knowledge of algebra in Europe ; hut Leonard 
owns that he learned it among the Saracens. “ This author ap- 
pears,” says Hutton , or rather Cossali , from whom he borrows, 
“ to be well skilled in the various ways of reducing equations to 
their linal simple state by all the usual methods.” His algebra 
includes the solution of quadratics. 

30. In the thirteenth century, we find Arabian numerals 
employed in the tables of Alfonso X. , king of Castile, published 
about 1252. They are said to appear aLso in the Treati.se of the 
Sphere , by John de Sacro llosco , probably about twenty years 
earlier; and there is an unpublished treati.se, De Algorismo, 
ascribed to him , which treats expressly of this subject (6). Al- 
gorismuswas the proper name for the Arabic notation and method 
of reckoning. Matthew Paris, after informing us that John 
Basing first made Greek numeral figures known in England , ob- 
sei-ves, that in these any number may be represented by a single 
figure, which is not the case “ in Latin , nor in Algorism (c).” 
It is obvious that in some few numbers only this is true of 
the Greek ; hut the passage ccr&inly implies an acquaintance 
with that notation , which had obtained the name of Algorism. 
It cannot, therefore, be questioned that Tloger Bacon knew 
these figures; yet he has, I apprehend, never mentioned them 
in his writings; for a calendar, bearing the date 1292, which has 
been blunderingly ascribed to him , is expressly declared to have 
been framed at Toledo. In the year I282,we find a single Arabic 
figure 3 inserted in a public record; not only the first indisputable 
instance of their employment in England , hut the only one of 
their appearance in so solemn an instrument (rf). But I have been 


(а) Montucia, whom several other writ- 
ers have followed, erroneously places this 
work in the beginiiiug of the lifleenth cen- 
tury. 

(б) Several copies of this trcntisc arc in 
the British Museum. Muntucla lus er- 
roneously said that this arithmetic of Sacro 
Bosco is written in verse. Wallis, hisau- 
tliorily, informs us only that some verses, 
two of which he quotes, are siihjoine<l to 
the treatise. This is not the ease in the ma- 
nuscripts I have seen. 1 should add, that 
only one of them hears the name of Sacro 
l»osro. and that in a later handwriTiiii:. 


(c) Hie insiiper magisler Joannes flgu- 
ras Grsccorum numerales, et earum iioti- 
liam et signilicationes in Angliam portavit, 
et familiarihus suisdeclaravit. Perquas'li 
gurasetiam lilencn^praiaentantur. De qui- 
bus figuris hoc maxime admirandum , quod 
unica flgura quilibel numerus roprtesenUi- 
tur, quod non est in l..ntino, vel in Algo- 
rismo. Matt. Paris, A. D. 1352, p. 72i. 

(<0 Parliamentary Writs, i- 232., edited 
under the Hcoord Commission, by Sir Fran- 
cis I’aljn'ave. It was probably inserlwl for 
want of room, nut enough having hwii h*f! 
for the word It will not he drtec!el^ 
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informed that they have been found in some private documents 
before the end of the century. In tlie following age, though they 
were still by no means in common use among accountants , nor 
did they begin to be so till much later, tliere can be no doubt that 
mathematicians were thoroughly conversant with them, and 
instances of their employment in other writings may be ad- 
duced (a). 

31. Adelard of Hath, in the twelfth century, translated the 
elements of Euclid from the Arabic , and another version was 
made by Campanus in the next age. The first printed editions 
iu’e of the latter. The writings of Ptolemy became known through 
the same channel ; and the once celebrated treatise on the Sphere 
by John de Sacro Bosco ( Holy wood , or, according to Leland , 
Halifax) about the beginning of the thirteimth century, is said 
to be but an abridgment of the Alexandrian geometer (A). It has 
been frequently printed , and was even thought worthy of a 
commentary by Clavius. Jordan of Namur (Nemorarius), near 
the same time , shows a considerable insight into the properties 
of numbers (c). Vitello, a native of Poland, not long afterwards, 
first made known the principles of optics in a treatise in ten 
books , several times printed in the sixteenth century, and indi- 
cating an extensive acquaintance with the Greek and Arabian 
geometers. Montucla has charged Vitello with having done no 
more than comprt'ss and arrange a work on. the same subject 
by Alhazen ; which Andres, always partial to the Arabian writers, 
has not failed to repeat. But the author of an article on Vitello 
in the Biographic Universelle repels this imputation , which 
could not, he says, have proceeded from any one who had 
conqiared the two writers. A more definite judgment is pro- 
nounced by the laborious German historian of mathematics, 
Kdstner. “ Vitello,” he says, “ has with diligence and judgment 
collected , as far as lay in his power, what had lieen previously 
known ; and , avoiding the tediousness of Arabian verbosity, is 
far more readable, perspicuous, and methodical than Alhazen; 
he has also gone much farther in the science (rf).” 

32. It seems hard to determine whetluT or not Roger Bacon 
be entitled to the honours of a discoverer in science ; that he has 
not described any instrument analagous to the telescope, is now 


with case, cveo by ibo help uf this re- 
ference. 

{a) .\mlr6s, ii. 02., gives on (he whole (bo 
best account of the progress of numerals. 
The article by Leslie in the Enc)clo{»cdia 
Britannica is loo dogmalical in denying (heir 
antiquity. That in the Kncyclopapdia Me- 
tropolilana. hy Mr. l\’aeock, is more learn- 
etl. Monlurla is as sui^erflcial as usual ; and 
Kastner has coiilined htmseU to the claims 


of Gerbert, admitting which, he is too indif- 
ferent about subsequent evidence. 

(A) Montucla, i. 506. Biogr. Univ. KSstner. 
(e) Montucla. KasUicr. 

(*/) Gesch. dcr Matheni. U. 263. The true 
name is Vitello, as Playfair has remarked 
fGissertat. in Eiicycl. Brit.), but Vilelliu 
is much more common. Kasluer is correclt 
alwajs copying the old editions. 
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generally admitted; but he paid much attention 4o optics, and 
has some new and important notions on that subject. That he 
was acquainted with the explosive powere of gunpowder, it 
seems unreasonable to deny ; the mere detonation of niti'e in 
contact w'ith an inflammable substance , which of course might 
be casually ob.served, is by no means adequate to his expressions 
in the well-known passage on that subject («). Hut there is no 
ground for doubting, that the Saracens were already convei’sant 
with gunpowder. 

33. The mind of Roger Bacon was strangely compounded of 
almost prophetic gledms of the future course of science, and the 
best principles of the inductive philosophy, with a more than 
usual credulity in the superstitions of his own time. Some have 
deemed him overrated by the nationality of the English {!>). Hut 
if we may have sometimes given him credit for discoveries to 
which he has only borne testimony, there can be no doubt of the 
originality of his genius. 1 have in another place remarked 
the singular resemblance ho bears to lord Bacon, not only in the 
character of his philosophy, but in several coincidences of ex- 
pression. This has since been followed up by a later writer (r) 
( with no knowledge , probably, of what 1 had written , since he 
does not allude to it), who plainly charges lord Bacon with 
having borrowed much , and with having concealed his obliga- 
tions. The Opus Majus of Roger Bacon was not published till 
1733 , but the manuscripts were not uncommon, and St'lden had 
thoughtsof printing the work. Thequotations from the Franciscan 
and the Chancellor, printed in parallel columns by iVIr.Forster, are 
sometimes very curiously similar; but he prtisses the resem- 
blance too far; and certainly the celebrated distinction, in the 
Novum Organum , of four classes of Idola which mislead the 
judgment, does not correspond in meaning, as he supposes, 
with the causes of error assigned by Roger Bacon. 

34. The English nation was not at all delicient in mathema- 
ticians during the fourteenth century ; 6n the contrary, no other 
in Europe produced nearly so many. But their works have 
rarely been published. The great progress of physical science , 
since the invention of printing, has rendered these im[)crfecl 
treatises intere.sting only to the curiosity of a very limited class 
of readers. Thus Richard Suisset, or Svvineshead, author of a 

C«) This has beon suggesied by I'rofcssor -lily in (he occult sciences. Vergleichuiig 
Leslie, in the article on arithmetic above der silten, ii. 710 . and iii. m. Heereti , 
quoted; a great chemical authority, but p. lit., speaks more candidly of him. It is 
who had not taken (he trouble to look at impossible,! think, (0 deny that credulity 
Itacon , and forgot that he mentions char- is one of the points of resemhiaiico between 



him and his namesake- 
fey Hist, of Middle Ages, Iii. 539. Forster's 
Maliomelanism Unveiled, ii. 3I3. 


(i) Meiners , of all modern historians of 
literature , is (he least favourable to Bacon 
on account of his siiperslilioii , and tredu 
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book entitled Uie Calculator, of whom Cardan speaks in such 
language as might be applied to himself, is scarcely known , 
except by name, to literary historians*, and though it has once 
been printed, the book is of the extremest rarity (a). Hut the 
most conspicuous of our English geometers was Thomas Brad- 
wardin , archbishop of Canterbury ; yet more for his rank , and 
for his theological WTitings , than for the arithmetical and geome- 
trical speculations which give him a place in science. Montucla, 
with a carelessness of which there are too many instances in his 
valuable work, has placed Bradwardin, who died in 1.348, at 
the beginning of the sixteenth century, though his work was 
printed in 1495(6). 

35. It is certain that the phenomena of physical astronomy 
were never neglected ; the calendar was known to be erroneous, 
and Roger Bacon has even been supposed by some to have di- 
vined the method of its restoration , which has long after been 
adopted. The Arabians understood astronomy well, and their 
science was transfused more or less into Europe. Nor was as- 
trology, the favourite superstition of both the eastern and west- 
ern world , without its benelicial effect upon the observation and 
registering of the planetary motions. Thus too, alchemy, which, 
though the word properly means but chemistry, was generally 
confined to the mystery all sought to penetrate, the transmuta- 
tion of metals into gold , led more or less to the |)rocesses by 
which a real knowledge of the component parts of substances 
has been attained (f). 

36. The art of medicine was cultivated with great diligence 
by the Saracens both of the east and of Spain, but with little of 
the philosophical science that had immortalised the Greek 
school. The writings, however, of these masters were translated 
into Arabic ; whether correctly or not , has been disputetl among 
oriental scholars ; and Europe derived her acquaintance with the 

physic of the mind and body, with Hippocrates as well as Aris- 

• 

(«) The character of Suisset’s book givcD (A) It may be coiisiilercd a proof of the 
by Brurker, hi. who had aeen it , does attention paid to geometry in England , that 
not seem to justify the wish of Ix^ibniU that two books of Euclid were read at Oxford 
it should be republished. It is a strange about the middle of the tiftcenlh century, 
medley of arithmetical and geometrical rea- Churton’s Life of Smyth, p. i$l., from the 
suning with the scholastic philosophy. Kas- University Register. We should not have 
iner ( Oeschichlc der Malhcmatik, i. $o. ) expected to And this, 
seems not to have looked at Brurker, and , (e) I refer to Dr. Thomson’s History of 

like Montucla , has a very slight notion of Chemistry for much curious learning on 
the nature of Suisset’s book. His suspicion the alchemy of the Middle Ages. In a work 
that Cardan liad never seen the book he so like the present , it is impossible to follow 
much extols, liecause he calls the author tip every subject ; and I think that a gene- 
the Caleiilator^ which is the title of the ral reference to a book of reputation and 
work itself . seems unwarrantable. Suisset easy accessibility , is better than an attempt 
probably had obtained the name from his to abridge U. 
book, which is not iincominun : and Cardan 
was not a man to praise what he had never 
read. 
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loUe, through the same channel. But the Arabians had eminent 
medical authorities of their own ; Rhases , Avicenna , Albucazi , 
who possessed greater influence. In modern times , that is , since 
the revival of Greek science, the Arabian theory have been in 
general treated with much scorn. It is admitted , however, that 
pharmacy owes a long list of its remedies to their experience, 
and to their intimacy with the products of the east. The school 
of Salerno, established as early as the eleventh century (a), for 
the study of medicine, from whence the most considerable writ- 
ers of the next ages issued , followed the Arabians in their me- 
dical theory. But these are deemed rude, and of little utility at 
present. 

37. In the science of anatomy an epoch was made by the 
treatise of Mundinus, a professor at Bologna , who died in 1326. 
It is entitled Anatome omnium humani corporis interiorum mem- 
brorum. This book had one great advantage over those of Galen, 
that it was founded on the actual anatomy of the human body. 
For Galen is supposed to have only dissected apes, and judged 
of mankind by analogy; and though there may be reason to 
doubt whether this were altogether the case, it is certain that he 
had very little practice in human dissection. Mundinus seems to 
have been more fortunate in his opportunities of this kind than 
later anatomists , during the prevalence of a superstitious preju- 
dice, have found themselves. His treatise was long the text-book 
of the Italian universities, till, about the middle of the sixteenth 
century, Mundinus was superseded by greater anatomists. The 
statutes of the university of Padua prescribed , that anatomical 
lecturers should adhere to the literal text of Mundinus. Though 
some have treated this writer as a mere copier of Galen , he has 
much , according to Portal , of his own. There were also some 
good anatomical writers in Franco during the fourteenth cen- 
tury (b). 

38. Several books of the later middle ages , sometimes of great 
size, served as collections of natural history, and , in fact, as en- 
cyclopajdias of general knowledge. The writings of Albertus 
Magnus belong, in part, to this class. They have been collected, 
in twenty-one volumes folio, by the Dominican Peter Jammi, 
and-published at Lyons in 1651. After setting aside much that is 
spurious, Albert may pass for the most fertile writer in the 
world. He is reckoned by some the founder of the schoolmen ; 
but we mention him here as a compiler, from all accessible 
sources , of what physical knowledge had been accumulated in his 

C 

(o) Meiners refers it to the tenth , ii. copioas for a non-medical writer. Portal , 
413.; and Tiraboschi thinks it may be as Hist, de I’Anatomic. Biogr. Univ. , Mon- 
ancionl , Hi. 317- dino , Chauliac. Eicbhorn, Gc&cb. tier Lltt. 

(A; Tirabosclii, v. 200— who is very ii. 416—447. 
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time. A Ktill more compreliensive contemporary writer of this 
class was V incent do Ileauvais , in the Speculum natnralc, mo- 
rale, doctririale et liistoriale, written before the middle of the 
thirteenth century. The second part of this vast treatise in ten 
volumes folio, usually bound in four. Speculum morale, seems 
not to be written by Vincent de Beauvais, and is chiefly a coni- 
])ilation from Thomas Aquinas , and other theologians of the 
same age. The first, or Speiculum naturale, follows the order of 
creation as an arrangement ; and after pouring out all the author 
could collect on the heavens and earth , proceeds to the natural 
kingdoms •, and , finally, to the corporeal and mental structure of 
man. In the third part of this cncycUqmlia, under the title Spe- 
culum doctrinale, all arts and sciences are explained ; and the 
fourth contains an universjd history («). The sources of this ma- 
gazine of knowledge are of course very multifarious. In the Spe- 
culum naturale, at which alone 1 have looked, Aristotle’s writ- 
ings, especially the history of animals, those of other ancient 
authors, of the Arabian physicians, and of all who had treated 
the same subjects in the middle ages , are brought together in a 
comprehensive, encyclopa;dic manner, and with vast industry, 
but with almost a studious desire, as we might now fancy, to 
accumulate absurd falsehoods. Vincent, like many, it must be 
owned, in much later times, through his haste to compile, does 
not give himself the trouble to understand what he copies. But , 
in fact , he relied on others to make extracts for him , especially 
from the writings of Aristotle, permitting himself or them, as he 
tells us , to change the order, condense the meaning , and ex- 
plain the difliculties (A)- It may be easily believed, that neither 
V incent of Beauvais , nor his amanuenses , were equal to this 
work of abridging and transposing their authors. .Andres, ac- 
cordingly, has quoted a passage from the Speculum naturale, 
and another to the same effect from Albertus Magnus , relat- 
ing, no doubt, in the Arabian writer from whom they bor- 
rowed , to the polarity of the magnet, but so strangely turned 
into nonsense, that it is evident they could not have understood 
in the least what they wrote. Probably, as their language is nearly 
the same, they copied a bad translation (r). 

39. In the same class of compilation with the Speculum of 
Vinqent of Beauvais , we may place some later works, the Tr^sor 
of Brunetto Latini, written in French about 1280, the Reducto- 
rium , Repertorium , et Dictionarium morale of Berchorius , or 

>)Diogr.Univ., VilicenliusBclIovacensift. verboram forma, manente tamen auctori» 

(A) A qiiibiisdam fralribus excerpta sus- aentenlia ; proul Ipsa tel proli&ilalis abbre- 
cppernni; non oodem ponltus vcrhoriim vjandm vel miiltiludinls in unam colligendfp. 
scbemalc . quo in originalibus xuis jarrnt . vrl etiam ubsruriiaiis c:iplananda? ncces- 
sed online pleniniquctransposito. non nun silas e\igcba(. 

qtiam etiam mulata perpaululum ipsorutn VndnVt . ii, \vi See also xiii.141. 
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Berchoeur, a monk , who died at Paris in 1362 (a), and a treatise 
by Bartholomew Glanvil , de Proprietatibus rerum , soon after 
that time. Reading all tliey could find , extracting from all they 
read , digesting their extracts under some natural , or, at worst, 
alphabetical classification , these laborious men gave back theii- 
studies to the world with no great improvement of the matenals, 
but sometimes with much convenience in their disposition. This, 
however, depended chiefly on their ability as well as diligence ; 
and in the mediaeval period, the want of capacity to discern 
probable truth was a very great drawback from the utility of 
their compilations. 

40. It seems to be the better opinion, that very few only of 
the Spanish romances or ballads founded on history or legend, 
so many of which remain , belong to a period anterior to the 
lifteenth century. One may be excepted , which bears the name 
of Don Juan Manuel , who died in 1364 (6). Most of them should 
be placed still lower. Sanchez has included none in his collec- 
tion of S|)anish poetry, limited by its title to that period 5 though 
he quotes one or two fragments which he would refer to the 
fourteenth century (r). Some, however, have conceived, perhaps 
with little foundation , that several, in the general collections of 
romances, have been modernised in language from more an- 
cient lays. They have all a highly chivalrous character 5 every 
sentiment congenial to that institution , heroic courage, unsul- 
lied honour, generous pride, faithful love, devoted loyalty, were 
displayed in Castilian verse, not only in their real energy, but 
sometimes with an hyperbolical extravagance to which the public 
taste accommodated itself, and which long continued to deform 
the national literature. The ballad of the Conde deMarcos, which 
may be found in Bouterwek , or in Sismondi , and seems to be 
one of the most ancient , will serve as a sufficient specimen (rf). 

41 . The very early poetry of Spain ( that published by Sanchez) 
is marked by a rude simplicity, a rhythmical , and not very bar- 

(a) This book, according to De Sade, Vic the stale of poetry in Spain to his own lime, 
de P^lrarque , lii. 550., contains a few good Sanchez has published this with long and 
things among many follies. 1 have never valuable notes. 

seen it. (</) Boulerwck’s History of Spanish and 

(A) Don Juan Manuel, a prince descended Portuguese Poetry, i. 55. See alsoSismondi. 
from Ferdinand lU., was the most accom' Lilt^ralure du Midi, iii., for the romance of 
pushed man whom Spain produced in his the Conde de Alarcos. 
nge. One of the earliest specimens of Casti- Sismondi refers it to the fourteenth celt- 
lian prose, El Conde Lucanor , places him tury ; but perhaps no strong reason for this 
high in the literature of his country. It is a could be given. 1 find, however, in the Can- 
moral flelton , In which , according to the cioncro General, a ** romance viejo,” con- 
custom of novelists, many other tales are taining the Ursltwo lines of thet'.ondedu 
interwoven In every passage of the Alarcos, continued on another subject. It 
hook, ’’ says Bouterwek, the author shows was not uncommon to build romances on 
himself a man of the world and an observer the slocks of old ones, taking only Iho l!r>l 
of human nature. lim^s; several other inslances occur among 

(c) The Marqui.s of Santlllana , early in those in the Cancionero, which arc not nu- 
the fifteenth centur)', wrote a short letter on merous. 
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monious versification , and , especially in the ancient poem of 
the Cid , written , probably, before the middle of the twelfth cen- 
tury, by occasional vigour and spirit. This poetry is in that irre- 
gular Alexandrine measure, which , as has been observed , arose 
out of the I.rfitin pentameter. It gave place in the fifteenth cen- 
tury to a dactylic measure , called versos de arte mayor, gene- 
rally of eleven syllables, the first, fourth, seventh, and tenth 
being accented , but subject to frequent licences , especially that 
of an additional short syllable at the beginning of the line. Hut 
the favourite metre in lyric songs and romances was the redon- 
dilla , the type of which was a tine of four trochees, requiring, 
however, alternately, or at the end of a certain numlwr, one 
deficient in the last syllable , and con.sequentty throwing an em- 
phasis on the close. By this a poem was sometimes divided into 
short stanzas , the termination of which could not be mistaken 
by the ear. It is no more , where the lines of eight and seven 
syllables alternate , than that English metre with which we are 
too familiar to need an illustration. Houterwek has supposed 
that this alternation , which is nothing else than the trochaic verse 
of Greek and Latin poetry, was preserved traditionally in Spain 
from the songs of the Roman soldiers. Hut it seems by some 
Arabic lines which he quotes, in common characters, that the 
Saracens had the line of four trochees , which , in all languages 
where syllables arc strongly distinguished in time and emphasis , 
has been grateful to the ear. No one can fail to perceive the 
sprightliness and grace of this measure, when accompanied by 
simple melody. The lighter poetry of the southern nations is 
always to be judged with some regard to its dependence upon a 
sister art. It was not ^vritten to be read , but to be heard ; and 
to be heard in the tones of song , and with the notes of the lyre 
or the guitar. Music is not at all incapable of alliance with 
reasoning or descriptive poetry, but it excludes many forms 
which either might assume , and requires a rapidity as w’ell as 
intenseness of perception , which language cannot always con- 
vey. Hence the poetry designed for musical accompaniment is 
sometimes unfairly derided by critics, who demand what it 
cannot pretend to give ; but it is still true , that , as it cannot give 
all which metrical language is able to afford , it is not poetry of 
the very highest class. 

42. "J’he Castilian language is rich in perfect rhymes. But in 
their lighter poetry the Spaniards frequently contented themselves 
with assonances , that is, with the correspondence of final 
syllables, wherein the vowel alone was the same, though with 
different consonants, as duro and humo , boca and cosci. 
These were often intermingled with perfect or consonant rhymes, 
in themselves , unsatisfactory as they may seem at first sight to 
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onr prejudices, Oiere can be no doubt but tliat the assonances 
contained a musical principle, and would soon give pleasure to 
and be required by the ear. They may be compared to the alliter- 
ation so common in the northern poetry, and which constitutes 
almost the whole regularity of some of our oldest poems. But 
though assonances may seem to us an indication of a rude stage 
of poetry, it is remarkable that they belong chiefly to the later 
period of Castilian lyric poetry, and that consonant rhymes , 
frequently with the recurrence of the same syllable, arc reckoned, 
if I mistake not , a pri'sumption of the antiquity of a romance. («) 

43. An analogy between poetry and music , extending beyond 
the mere laws of sound, has been ingeniously remarked by 
Bouterwek in a very favourite species of Spanish composition , 
the glosa. In this a few lines , commonly well known and sim- 
ple, were glosed, or paraphrased, with as much variety and 
originality as the poet’s ingenuity could give, in a succession of 
stanzas , so that the leading sentiment should be preserved in 
each , as the subject of an air runs through its variations. It was 
often contrived that the chief words of the glosed lines should 
recur separately in the course of each stanza. The two arts being 
incapable of a perfect analogy, this must be taken as a general 
one ; for it was necessary that each stanza .should be conducted 
so as to terminate in the lin^s , or a portion of them , which form 
the subject of the gloss (h). Of these artiticial , though doubtless , 
at the time , very pleasing compositions , there is nothing , as far 
as I know, to be found beyond the Peninsula (r) • though , in a 
general sense , it may be said , that ail lyric poetry, wherein a 
burthen or repetition of leading verses recurs, must originally 
be founded on the same principle , less artfully and musically 
developed. The burthen of a song can only be an impertinence , 
if its sentiment does not pervade the whole. 

44. The Cancionero general , a collection of Spanish poetry 
written between the age of Juan de la Mena, near the beginning 
of the fifteenth century, and its publication by Castillo in 1517, 
contains the productions of one hundred and thirty-six poeLs, 
as Bouterwek says; and in the edition of 1520 I have counted 
one hundred and thirty-nine. There is also much anonymous. 
The volume is in two hundred and three folios , and includes 
compositions by Villena , Santillana , and the other poets of the 
age of John II. , besides those of later date. But I find also the 
name of Don Juan Manuel , which , if it means the celebrated 

(а) Boulcrwck's Introduction. Yciasquez, tho Cancionero general of Keaende; and 

in Bicze’s German translation , p. 288. Tho there seems , as I have observed already, to 
assonance is peculiar to the Spaniards. be something much of the same kind in the 

(б) Bouterwek, p. 1 18. older Portuguese collection of the thirtcenUi 

(c) They oppear with the name Glosas in century. 
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.nillior of the Conde I.ucaiior, must belong to the fourteenth 
century, though the prtiface of Castillo seems to conGne his col- 
lection to the age of Mena. A small part only are strictly love 
songs (canciones); but the predominant sentiment of the larger 
portion is amatory. Several romances occur in this collection ; 
one of them is Moorish , and , perhaps , older than the capture of 
Granada; but it was long afterwards that the Spanish romancers 
habitually embellished their Getions with Moorish manners. 
These romances, as in the above instance, were sometimes 
glo.sed , the simplicity of the ancient style readily lending itself 
to an expansion of the .sentiment. Some that are called romances 
contain no story; as the Rosa Fresca and the Fontc Frida, both 
of which will be found in Bouterwek and Sismondi. 

45. “ Love songs ,” says Bouterwek , “ form by far the prin- 
cipal part of the old Spanish cancioneros. To read them regularly 
through would require a strong passion for compositions of this 
class, for the monotony of the authors is interminable. To extend 
and spin out a theme as long as possible , though only to seize a 
new modiGcation of the old ideas and phrases , was , in their 
opinion , essential to the truth and sincerity of their poetic elfu- 
sions of the heart. That loquacity, which is an hereditary fault 
of the Italian canzone , must also be endured in perusing the 
amatory flights of the Spanish redondillas , while in them the Ita- 
lian correctness of expression would be looked for in vain. From 
the desire, perhaps, of relieving their monotony by some sort 
of variety, the authors have indulged in even more witticisms 
and plays of words than the Italians , but they also sought to 
infuse a more emphatic spirit into their compositions than the 
latter. The Spanish poems of this class exhibit, in general, all 
the poverty of the compositions of the troubadours, but blend 
with the simplicity of these bards the pomp of the Spanish na- 
tional style in its utmost vigour. This resemblance to the trouba- 
dour songs was not, however, produced by imitation; it arose 
out of the spirit of romantic love , which at that period, and for 
several preceding centuries , gave to the south of Europe the 
• same feeling and taste. Since the age of Petrarch , this spirit 
had appeared in classical perfection in Italy. But the Spanish 
amatory poets of the lifteenth century bad not reached an equal 
degree of cultivation ; and the whole turn of their ideas required 
rather a passionate than a tender exiiression. The sighs of the 
languishing Italians became cries in Spain. Glowing passion , 
despair, and violent ecstacy were the soul of the Spanish love 
songs. The continually recurring picture of the contest between 
reason and passion is a peculiar characteristic of these songs. 
The Italian poets did not attach so much importance to the 
triumph of reason. The rigidly moral Spaniard was , however. 
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anxious to be wise even in the midst of his folly. But this obtru- 
sion of wisdom in an improper place frequently gives an unpoe- 
tical harshness to the lyric poetry of Spain , in spite of all the 
softness of its melody (a).” 

46. It was in the reign of John II., king of Castile from 1407 
to 1454 , that this golden age of lyric poetry commenced (i). A 
season of peace and regularity, a monarchy well limited , but no 
longer the sport of domineering families , a virtuous king , a 
minister too haughty and ambitious, but able and resolute, were 
encouragements to that light strain of amorous poetry which a 
.state of ease alone can suffer mankind to enjoy. And Portugal , 
for the whole of this century, Avas in as flourishing a condition 
as Castile during this single reign. But we shall defer the men- 
tion of her lyric poetry, as it seems chiefly to be of a later date. 
In the court of John II. were found three men , whose names 
stand high in the early annals of Spanish poetry, — the marquisses 
of Villena and Santillana , and Juan de Mena. But, except for 
their zeal in the cause of letters , amidst the dissipations of a 
court , they have no pretensions to compete with some of the 
obscure poets to whom we owe the romances of chivalry. A 
desire, on the contrary, to show needless learning, and to astonish 
the vulgar by an appearance of profundity, so often the bane of 
poetry, led them into prosaic and tedious details, and into affected 
refinements. (0 • 

47. Charles , duke of Orleans , long prisoner in England after 
the battle of Azinft)urt , was the first who gave polish and ele- 
gance to P^rench poetry. In a more enlightened age , according 
to Coujet’s opinion , he would have been among their greatest 
poets {d). Except a little allegory in the taste of his times , he 
confined himself to the kind of verse called rondeaux , and to 
slight amatory poems, which , if they aim at little , still deserve 
the praise of reaching what they aim at. 'I hc easy turns of 
thought, and graceful simplicity of style , which these composi- 
tionsrequire,camcspontaneously to theduke of Orleans. Without 
as much humour as (dement Marot long atlerwards displayed , he 
ismuch more of a gentleman , and would have been in any times, 
if not quite what Goujet suppo.ses, a great poet, yet the pride 
and ornament of the court. ('•) 

(а) Vol.i.p. 109. that few would be found to ascend much 

(б) Velasquez, pp. 165. 442. (in Dieze), higher. I do not find the name of Don Juan 
mcnlions, what has escaped Bouterwek, a Manuel, which occurs in the Canrionero of 
more ancient Gancioncro than that of Gas- Castillo. A copy of this mauuscripi Gancio- 
tillo, compiled in the reign of John 11., by nero of Baena, was lately sold (i836), among 
Juan Alfonso de Baena, and hitherto, or at the MSS. of Mr. Ileber, and purchased for 
least in his time, unpublished. Asitisonti- 120/., by the king ofFranco. 

tied Gaucionero di Poetas Aniiguos, it may (c) Bouterwek, p. 78. 

be supposed to contain some earlier than the (</) Goujet, Bibliotli^queFran^aise, iz. 233. 

year 1400. lam inclined to think, however. (^) The following very slight vaudeville 
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48. Tlie English language was slowly refining itself, ami 
growing into general use. Tliat which we sometimes call pedan- 
try and innovation , the forced introduction of French words by 
Chaucer, though hardly more by him than by all his prede- 
cessors who translated our neighbours’ poetry, and the harsh 
latinisms that began to appear soon afterwards, has given English 
a coihousness and variety which perhaps no other language 
jiossesses. But as yet there was neither thought nor knowledge 
sullicient to bring out its capacities. After the death of (Chaucer, 
in 1400, a dreary blank of long duration occurs in our annals. 
The poetry of lloccleve is wretchedly bad, abounding with 
pedantry, and destitute of all grace or spirit (o). Lydgate, the 
monk of Bury, nearly of the same age, prefers doubtless a higher 
claim to respect. An easy versifier, he served to make poetry 
familiar to the many, and may sometimes please the few. Gray, 
no light authority, speaks more favourably of Lydgate than either 
Warton or Ellis , or than the general complexion of his poetry 
would induce most readers to do (A). But great poets have often 
the taste to discern , and the candour to acknowledge , those 
beauties which are latent amidst the tedious dullness of their 
humbler brethren. Lydgate, though probably a man of inferior 
powers of mind to Gower, has more of the minor qualities of a 
poet ; his lines have sometimes more spirit , more humour, and 
he describes with more graphic minuteness. But his diffuseness 
becomes generally feeble and tedious ; the attention fails in the 
sehool-boy stories ofThebes and Troy ; and iK had not the judg- 
ment to select and compress the prose narratives from which he 
commonly derived his subject. It seems highly probable , that 
Lydgate would have been a better poet in satire upon his own 
times, or delineation of their manners ; themes which would have 
gratihed us much more than the fate of prinees. The King’s 
(,)uair, by James I. of Scotland , is a long allegory, polished and 
imaginative , but with some of the tediousness usual in such pro- 
ductions. It is uncertain whether he or a later sovereign , 
James V., were the author of a lively comic poem , Christ’s Kirk 
the Green ; the style is so provincial , that no Englishman can 

will show tho Oflsy style of the duke of Or- I..** trmps perda, qua nd a Tons derisr, 

leans. It is curious to observe how little the Je vai* parfaire mon emprise. 


manner of French poetry, in such produc- 
tions, has been changed since the Ufteenlh 
century. 


Et panni les rues crier : 
Petit mercier, petit panier. 


Petit mercier, petit panier t 
PourUnt *i je n'al inarchaudiae 
Qoi soit da tout k votre gu'M 
lie blamez poor ce raou mestier , 
Je gagoe denier k denier ; 

(I'est loin da tr^sor dc Veuise. 
Petit mercier, i>ctit panier, 

Et tandis qn'il est jour , oarrier. 


( Recueil desanciens podles Fran^ais, ii.. 
196.) 


(a) Warton, ii. 348 


(A) Warton. ii. 36i — 107. Gray^s works, by 
Mathias, ii. 55—73. Those remarks on Lyd- 
gate show what the history of Fngiisli poetry 
would have been in the hands of Gray, as to 
sound and fair crilicisni. 
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draw any inference as to its antiquity. It is much more removed 
from our language than the King’s Quair. Whatever else could 
be mentioned as deserving of praise is anonymous and of uncer- 
tain date. It seems to. have been early in the fifteenth century that 
the ballad of the northern minstrels arose. Rut none of these 
that are extant could be placed with much likelihood so early 
as 1440 (a). 

49. We have thus traced in outline the form of European lite- 
rature , as it existed in the middle ages and in the first forty years 
of the fifteenth century. The result must be to convince us of 
our great obligations to Italy for her renewal of classical learning. 
What might have been the intellectual progress of Europe if she 
had never gone back to the fountains of Greek and Roman genius, 
it is impossible to determine ; certainly, nothing in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries gave prospect of a very abundant harvest. 
It would be dilficult to find any man of high reputation in modern 
times , who has not reaped benefit , directly or through others , 
from the revival of ancient learning. We have the greatest reason 
to doubt whether, without the Italians of these ages, it would 
ever have occurred. The trite metaphors of light and darkness, 
of dawn and twilight , are used carelessly by those who touch 
on the literature of the middle ages , and suggest by analogy an 
uninterrupted progression, in which learning, like the sun , has 
dissipated the shadows of barbarism. Rut with closer attention, 
it is easily seen that this is not a correct representation ■, that , 
taking Europe generally, far from being in a more advanced stage 
of learning at the beginning of the fifteenth century than two 
hundred years before , she had , in many respects , gone back- 
wards, and gave little sign of any tendency to recover her ground. 
There is , in fact , no security, as far as the past history of man- 
kind assures us, that any nation will be uniformly progressive in 
science , arts , and letters ; nor do I perceive , whatever may be 
the current language , that we can expect this with much greater 
confidence of the whole civilised world. 

50. before we proceed to a more minute and chronological 
history, let us consider for a short time some of the prevailing' 
trains of sentiment and opinion which shaped the public mind 
at the close of the mediaeval period. 

51. In the early European poetry, the art sedulously culti- 


(a) Chevy Chase seems to be the most an- 
cient of those ballads that has been preserv- 
ed. 1 1 may possibly have been written w hilc 
Henry VI. was on the throne, though a late 
critic would bring it down to the reign of 
Henry VIII. Brydges’ British Bibliography, 
iv. 97. The style is often llery, like the old 
war song«, and much above the feeble, 
though natural and toucliiog, maoner of the 


later ballads. One of the most remarkable 
circumstaiipes about this celebraUHl lay is , 
that it relates a totally tlctiiious event with 
ail historical particularity , and with real 
names. Hence it was probably not composed 
while many rememiMired the days of Hen- 
ry IV., when the story is supposed to have 
occurred. 
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vated by so many nalions , we are struck by cliaracteristics tliat 
distinguisb it from the remains of antiquity, and belong to social 
changes which we should be careful to apprehend. The prin- 
ciples of discernment as to works of imagination and sentiment, 
wrought up in Greece and Rome by a fastidious and elaborate 
criticism , were of course elfaced in the total oblivion of that lite- 
rature to which they had been applied. The Latin language , no 
longer intelligible except to a limited class , lost that adaptation 
to popular sentiment, which its immature progeny had not yet 
attained. Hence, perhaps, or from some other cause, there 
ensued , as has been shown in the last chapter, a kind of palsy 
of the inventive faculties , so that we cannot discern for several 
centuries any traces of their vigorous exercise. 

52. Five or six new languages , however, besides the ancient 
( ierman,beeame gradually Ilexible and copious enough to express 
thought and emotion with more precision and energy ; metre and 
rhyme gave poetry its form; a new European literature was 
springing up, fresh and lively, in gay raiment, by the side of that 
decrepit latinity, which, rather ostentatiously, wore its thread- 
bare robes of more solemn dignity than becoming grace. But in 
the beginning of the fifteenth century, the revival of ancient lite- 
rature among the Italians seemed likely to change again the 
scene , and threatened to restore a standard of critical excellence 
by which the new Europe would be disadvantageously tried. It 
was soon felt, if not recognised in words, that what had delighted 
Europe for some preceding centuries depended upon sentiments 
fondly cherished, and opinions firmly held, but foreign, at least 
in the forms they presented , to the genuine spirit of antiquity. 
From this time we may consider as beginning to stand opposed 
to each other two schools of criticism , latterly called the classical 
and romantic; names which should not be understood as abso- 
lutely exact, but, perhaps, rather more apposite in the period to 
which these pages relate than in the nineteenth century. 

53. War is a very common subject of liction ; and the warrior’s 
character is that which poets have ever delighted to portray. 
Rut the spirit of chivalry, nourished by the laws of feudal tenure 
and limited monarchy , by the rules of honour , courtesy, and 
gallantry , by ceremonial institutions and public shows , had 
rather artificially modified the generous daring which always 
forms the basis of that character. It must be owned that the 
heroic ages of Greece furnished a source of fiction not unlike 
those of romance ; that Perseus , Theseus , or Hercules answer 
pretty well to knights errant, and that many stories in the poets 
are in the very style of Amadis or Ariosto. But these form no 
great part of what wo call classical poetry; though they show that 
the word , in its opposition to the latter style , must not be un- 
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derstood to comprise every thing that lias descended from anti- 
quity. Nothing could less resemble the peculiar tone of chivalry, 
than Greece in the republican times , or Rome in any times. 

54. The popular taste had been also essentially affected by 
changes in social intercourse , rendering it more studiously and 
punctiliously courteous , and especially by the homage due to 
women under the modern laws of gallantry. I.ove , with the 
ancient poets , is often tender , sometimes virtuous , but never 
accompanied by a sense of deference or inferiority. This eleva- 
tion of tbe female sex through the voluntary submission of the 
stronger, though a remarkable fact in the philosophical history 
of Europe, has not, perhaps, been adequately developed. It 
did not originate , or at least very partially, in the Teutonic 
manners, from which it has sometimes been derived. The love- 
songs again , and romances of Arabia , where others have 
sought its birth-place , display, no doubt, a good deal of that 
rapturous adoration which distinguishes the language of later 
poetry , and have , perhaps , in some measure , been the models 
of the Provencal troubadours , yet this seems rather consonant 
to the hyperbolical character of oriental works of imagination, 
than to a state of manners where the usual lot of women is 
seclusion, if not .slavery. The late editor of Warton has thought 
it sullicient to call “ that reverence and adoration of the female 
sex which has descended to our own times, the offspring of the 
Christian dispensation (a)." But until it can be shown that 
Christianity establishes any such principle, we must look a little 
farther down for its origin. 

55. ^Vithout rejecting, by any means , the influence of these 
collateral and preparatory circumstances, we might ascribe 
more direct eflicacy to the favour shown towards women in 
succession to lands , through inheritiince or dower, by the later 
Roman law , and by the customs of the northern nations ; to the 
respect which the clergy paid them (a subject which might bear 
to be more fully expanded) 5 but , above all , to the gay idleness 
of the nobility , consuming the intervals of peace in festive en- 
joyments. In whatever country the charms of high-born beauty 
were first admitted to grace the banquet or give brilliancy to the 
tournament, — in whatever country the austere lestrainLs of 
jealousy were most completely laid aside , — in whatever coun- 
try the coarser, though often more virtuous, simplicity of un- 
polished ages was exchanged for winning ancl delicate artifices, 
— in whatever country , through the influence of climate or 
polish , less boisterousness and intemperance prevailed , — it is 
there that we must expect to find the commencement of so great 
u revolution in society. 

;<t) I’reface. p. 123 . 
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56. Gallantry , in this sense of a general homage to the fair , a 
respectful deference to woman , independent of personal at- 
tachment , seems to have first become a perceptible element of 
European manners in the south of b’rance , and , probably , not 
later than the end of the tenth century («)•, it was not at all in 
unison with the rough habits of the ('arlovingian I’ranks, or of 
the Anglo-Saxons. There is little or , as far as I know , nothing 
of it in the poem of lleowulf, or in the oldest Teutonic fragments, 
or in the ^ ibelungen Lied ( 6 ) 5 love may appear as a natural 
passion , but not as a conventional idolatry. It appears, on the 
other hand , fully developed in the sentiments as well as the 
usages of northern France , when we look at the tales of the 
court of Arthur, which GeolTry of Monmouth gave to the world 
about 1128. Whatever may be thought of the foundation of this 
famous romance, — whatever of legendary tradition he may 
have borrowed from Wales or firitany , the position that he was 
merely a faithful translator appears utterly incredible (c). Be- 
sides the numerous allusions to Henry I. of England, and to the 
history of his times , which Mr. Turner and others have indi- 
cated , the chivalrous gallantry , with which alone we are now 
concerned, is not characteristic of so rude a people as the Welsh 
or Armoricans. Gcoffry is almost our earliest testimony to these 
manners ; and this gives the chief value to his fables. The cru-i 
sades were probably the great means of inspiring an uniformity 
of conventional courtesy into the European aristocracy, which 
still constitutes the common character of gentlemen ; but it may 
have been gradually wearing away their national peculiarities 
for some time before. 

57. The condition and the opinions of a people stamp a cha- 
racter on its literature ; while that literature powerfully re-acts 


(•) It would be absurd to assiiot an exact 
dale for that which in its nalure musl he gra- 
dual. I havea suspicion, that sexual respect, 
though not with all the refinements of chi- 
valry. might be traced earlier in the south of 
Europe tlian the tenth century ; but it would 
require a long investigation to prove this. 

A passage, often quoUKi, of Radulphus 
Olaher, on the alTertudaud effi'minate man- 
ners. as he thought them, of the southern no- 
bility who came in the train of Constance, 
daughter of the count of Toulouse, on her 
marriage with Robert, king of France, in 
999. indicates that the roughness of Die Teu- 
tonic character, as well perhaps as some 
of its virtues, had yieldi*d to the arts and 
amusement.s of peace. It became a sort of 
proverb : Franci ad bella, Provinciates ad 
victualia. Eichhom, Allg. Geseb. i. Append. 
73. The social history of the tenth and ele- 
venth centuries is not easily recovered. AVe 
must judge from probabilities foundt^l on 


single passages, and on the general lone of 
civil history. The kingdom of .\rles was 
more tranquil than the rest of France. 

( 6 ) Von cigenliicher galanterieest indem 
nibelungen Ued wenig zu tinden, von Christ* 
lichen mysticismus fast gar nichls. Bouter- 
wek, ix. H7. I may observe that the posi- 
tions in the text, as to the absence of gallan- 
try in the old Teutonic poetry, are home out 
by every other authority ; by Weber, Price, 
Turner, and Kicbliom. The last writer 
draws rather an amusing inference as to the 
want of politeness towards the fair sex from 
the frequency of abduction in Teutonic and 
Scandinavian story, which he enumerates. 
Allg. Gesch. i. 37. Append, p. 37. 

(e) See, in Mr. Turner’s Hist, of England, 
iv. 25C — 369., two dissertations on the ro- 
mantic histories of Turpin and of GeolTry. 
wherein the relation between Die two, and 
the motives with which each was written , 
seem irrefragably demonstrated^ 
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upon and moulds afresh the national temper from which it has 
taken its distinctive type. This is remarkably applicable to the 
romances of chivalry. Some have even believed, that chivalry 
itself, in the fulness of proportion ascribed to it by these works , 
had never existence beyond their pages; others, with more 
probability , that it was heightened and preserved by their in- 
fluence upon a state of society which had given them birth. A 
considerable difference is perceived between the metrical ro- 
mances , contemporaneous with or shortly subsequent to the 
crusades, and those in prose after the middle of the fourteenth 
century. The former are more fierce , more warlike , more full 
of abhorrence of infidels ; they display less of punctilious cour- 
tesy , less of submissive deference to woman , less of absorbing 
and passionate love , less of voluptuousness and luxury ; their 
superstition has more of interior belief, and less of ornamental 
machinery, than those to which Amadis de Gaul and other 
heroes of the later cycles of romance furnished a model. The one 
rellect, in a tolerably faithful mirror , the rough customs of the 
feudal aristocracy in their original freedom , but partially modi- 
fied by the gallant and courteous bearing of France ; the others 
represent to us, with more of licensed deviation from reality, the 
softened features of society , in the decline of the feudal system 
through the cessation of intestine war , the increase of wealth 
and luxury, and Uie silent growth of female ascendancy. This 
last again was , no doubt , promoted by the tone given to man- 
ners through romance ; the language of respect became that of 
gallantry ; the sympathy of mankind was directed towards the 
success of love; and, perhaps, it was thought, that the sacri- 
fices which this laxity of moral opinion cost the less prudent of 
the fair, were but the price of the homage that the whole sex 
obbiined. 

58. Nothing, however, more showed a contrast between the 
old and the new trains of sentiment in points of taste than the 
difference of religion. It would be untrue to say , that ancient 
poetry is entirely wanting in exalted notions of the Deity ; but 
they are rare in comparison with those which the Christian reli- 
gion has inspired into very inferior minds, and which, with 
more or less purity, pervaded the vernacular poetry of Europe. 
They were obscured in both by an enormous superstructure ot 
mythological machinery ; but so different in names and associa- 
tions , though not always in spirit , or even in circumstances , 
that those who delighted in the fables of Ovid usually scorned 
the Golden I.egend of James de Voragine, whose pages were 
turned over with equal pleasure by a credulous multitude , little 
able to understand why any one should relish heathen stories 
which he did not believe. The modern mythology , if we may 
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include in it the saints and devils, as well as the fairy and goblin 
armies , which had been retained in service since the days of 
paganism , is so much more copious, and so much more easily 
adapted to our ordinary associations than the ancient , that this 
has given an advantage to the romantic school in their conten- 
tion , which they have well known how to employ and to abuse. 

59. Upon these three columns, — chivalry, gallantry, and re- 
ligion , — repose the fictions of the middle ages , especially those 
usually designated as romances. These, such as we now know 
them , and such as display the characteristics above mentioned , 
were originally metrical , and chietly written by natives of the 
north of France. The English and Germans translated or imi- 
tated them. A new a>ra of romance began with the Amadis de 
Gaul , derived , as some have thought , but upon insullicient 
evidence , from a French metrical original , but certainly writ- 
ten in Portugal , though in the Castilian language , by Vasco de 
Lobeyra, whose death is generally fixed in 1325(a). This ro- 
mance is in prose ; and though a long interval seems to have 
elapsed before those founded on the story of Amadis began to 
multiply, many were written in French during the latter part of 
the fourteenth and the llfteentli centuries , derived from other 
legends of chivalry, which became the popular reading, and su- 
perseded the old metrical romances , already somewhat obsolete 
in their forms of language (6). 

60. As the taste of a chivalrous aristocracy was naturally de- 
lighted with romances, that no't only led the imagination through 
a series of adventures , but presented a mirror of sentiments to 
which they themselves pretended , so that of mankind in gene- 
ral found its gratification , sometimes in tales of home growth , 
or transplanted from the east, whether serious or amusing, 
such as the Gesta Romanorum , the Dolopathos , the Decame- 
ron (certainly the most celebrated and best written of these in- 
ventions) , the Pecorone ; sometimes in historical ballads , or in 
moral fables , a favourite style of composition , especially with 
the Teutonic nations ^ sometimes, again, in legends of saints, 
and the popular demonology of the age. The experience and 
sagacity, the moral sentiments , the invention and fancy of many 
obscure centuries may be discerned more fuUy and favourably 
in these various fictions than in their elaborate treatises. No 
one of the European nations stands so high in this respect as the 
German ; their ancient tales have a raciness and truth which 
has been only imitated by others. Among the most renowned - 

(a)Boulerwek, Hist, of Spanish Liieralure, Leonois, one of the cycle of the round table, 
p. 48. wriuen or translated by, Lucas de GasI, 

(a) The oldest prose romance, which also about 1170. Roquefort. Etat de la Poesie 
is partly metrical, appears to be Tristan of Francatse , p. 147. 
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of these we must place the story of Reynard the Fox ; tlie origin 
of which , long sought by literary critics , recedes , as they 
prolong the inquiry, into greater depths of antiquity. It was 
supposed to be written , or at least first published , in German 
rhyme , by Henry of Alkmaar, in 1498 ; but earlier editions , in 
the Flemish language , have since been discovered. It has been 
found written in French verse by Jaquemars Giel^e , of Lille , 
near the end , and in French prose by Peter of St. Cloud, near 
the beginning , of the thirteenth century. Finally, the principal 
characters are mentioned in a Provencal song by Richard Coeur 
deLion(rt). Rut though we thus bring the story to France, 
where it became so popular as to change the very name of the 
principal animal, which was always called goupil (vulpes) till 
the fourteenth century, when it assumed , from the hero of the 
tale , the name of Renard (b) , there seems every reason to be- 
lieve that it is of German origin ; and , according to probable 
conjecture , a certain Reinard of Lorraine , famous for his vul- 
pine qualities in the ninth century, suggested the name to some 
unknown fabulist of the empire. 

6 1 . These moral fictions , as well as more serious productions, 
in what may be called the ethical literature of the middle ages , 
towards which Germany contributed a large share , speak freely 
of the vices of the great. But they deal with them as men re- 
sponsible to God , and subject to natural law, rather than as 
members of a community. Of political opinions , properly so 
called , which have in later times so powerfully swayed the con- 
duct of mankind , we find very little to say in the fifteenth cen- 
tury. In so far as they were not merely founded on temporary 
circumstances , or at most on the prejudices connected with po- 
sitive institutions in each country, the predominant associations 
that inlluenced the judgment were derived from respect for 
birth , of which opulence was as yet rather the sign than the 
substitute. This had long been , and long continued to be , the 
characteristic prejudice of European society. It was hardly ever 
higher than in the fifteenth century; when heraldry, the lan- 
guage that speaks to the eye of pride , and the science of those 
who despise every other, was cultivated with all its ingenious 
pedantry ; and every improvement in useful art , every creation 
in inventive architecture , was made subservient to the grandeur 
of an elevated class in society. The burghers , in those parts 


(a) Hecueil des anciens podtcs, i. 21 . 
M. RayDOuard observca that the Trouba- 
dours, and. flrst of all, Richard CcBur de 
Lion , have quoted the story of Renard, 
sometimes «ith allusions not referrible to 
the present romance. Journal des Savans, 
1829, p. 310. A great deal has been written 


about this story; but I shall only quote Bou- 
terwek, ix. 347.; Ileinsius, iv. 104., and the 
Riographie Univ.; arte. Oielde. Alkmaar. 

(4) Something like this nearly happened 
in England i hears have had a narrow e^ 
cape of being calks! only bruins, from their 
representative in the fable. 
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of Europe which had become rich by commerce , emulated in 
their public distinctions , as they did ultimately in their private 
families , the ensigns of patrician nobility. This prevailing spirit 
of aristocracy was still but partially modified by the spirit of 
popular freedom on one hand , or of respectful loyalty on the 
other. 

62. It is far more important tO' observe the disposition of the 
public mind in respect of religion , which not only claims to 
itself one great branch of literature , but exerts a powerful in- 
fluence over almost every other. The greater part of literature 
in the middle ages , at least from the twelfth century, may be 
considered as artillery levelled against the clergy : I do not say 
against the church , which might imply a doctrinal opposition 
by no means universal. But if there is one theme upon which 
the most serious as well as the lightest, the most orthodox as the 
most heretical writers are united , it is ecclesiastical corruption. 
Divided among themselves , the secular clergy detested the regu- 
lar ; the regular monks satirised the mendicant friars ; who , in 
their turn , after exposing both to the ill-will of the people , in- 
curred a double portion of it themselves. In this most important 
respect, therefore , the influence of mediffival literature was pow- 
erful towards change. But it rather loosened the associations of 
ancient prejudice , and prepared mankind for revolutions of spe- 
culative opinion , than brought them forward. 

63. It may be said in general , that three distinct currents of 
religious opinion are discernible, on this side of the Alps, in the 
first part of the fifteenth century. 1. The high pretensions of 
the church of Rome to a sort of moral , as well as theological, 
infallibility, and to a paramount authority even in temporal af- 
fairs , when she should think fit to interfere with them , were 
maintained by a great body in the monastic and mendicant orders, 
and had still , probably, a considerable influence over the people • 
in most parts of Europe. 2. The councils of Constance and Basle, 
and the contentions of the Gallican and German churches against 
the encroachments of the holy see , had raised up a strong ad- 
verse party, supported occasionally by the government, and more 
uniformly by the temporal lawyers and other educated laymen. 
It derived , however, its greatest force from a number of sincere 
and earnest persons , who set themselves against the gross vices 
of the time , and the abuses grown up in the church through 
self-interest or connivance. They were disgusted , also , at the 
scholastic systems , which had turned religion into a matter of 
subtle dispute, while they laboured to found it on devotional 
feeling and contemplative love. The mystical theology, which , 
from seeking the illuminating influence and piercing love of the 
Deity, often proceeded onward to vteions of complete absorption 
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in his essence, till that itself was lost, as in the east, from which 
this system sprung , in an annihilating pantheism , had never 
wanted , and can never want , its disciples. Some , of whom 
Bonaventura is the most conspicuous , opposed its enthusiastic 
emotions to the icy subtleties of the schoolmen. Some appealed 
to the hearts of the people in their own language. Such was 
Tauler, whose sermons were long popular and have often been 
printed; and another was the unknown author of The German 
Theology, a favourite work with Luther, and known by the Latin 
version of Sebastian Castalio. Such , too , were Gerson and Cle- 
mangis , and such were the numerous brethren who issued from 
the college of Deventer (<7). One , doubtless of this class , when- 
ever he may have lived , was author of the celebrated treatise 
De Imitatione Christ! (a title which has been transferred from 
the first chapter to the entire work), commonly ascribed to 
Thomas von Kempen or ^ Kempis, one of the Deventer society, 
Imt the origin of which has been , and will continue to be , the 
subject of strenuous controversy. Besides Thomas a Kempis , 
two candidates have been supported by their respective par- 
tisans ; John Gerson , the femous chancellor of the university of 
Paris , and John Gersen , whose name appears in one manu- 
script , and whom some contend to have been abbot of a monas- 
tery at Vercelli in the thirteenth century, while others hold him 
an imaginary being, except as a misnomer of Gerson. Several 
French witers plead for their illustrious countrymen , and espe- 
cially M. Gence, one of the last who has revived the controversy ; 
while the German and Flemish writers , to whom the Sorb^ne 
acceded, have always contended for Thomas^ Kempis, andGer- 
has had the respectable support of Bellarmin, Mabillon , and 
m(^ of the Benedictine order (6). The book itself is said to have 


(o) Eichhorn, vi. 1—136., has amply and 
well treated the theological literature of the 
fifteenth century. Mosheim is less satisfac- 
tory, and Milner wants extent of learning; 
yet both will be useful to the English 
reader. Eichhorn seems well acquainted 
with the mystical divines, in p. 97. el post. 

(6) I am not prepared to state the external 
evidence upon this keenly debated question 
with sufficient precision. In a few words, it 
may. 1 believe, be said, that in favour of 
Thomas h Kempis has been alleged the tes- 
timony of many early editions bearing his 
name, including one about i47i, which ap- 
pears to be the first, as well as a general 
tradition from his own lime, extending over 
most of Europe, which has led a great ma- 
jority, including the Sorbonne itself, to de- 
termine the cause in his favour. It is also 
said that a manuscript of the treatise De 
Imitatione bears these words at the con- 
clusion : Finiius ct compleius per manum 


Thomn de Kempis, l 44 l;and that in this 
manuscript arc so many erasures and alte- 
rations, as give it the appearance of his 
original autograph. Against lliomas h Kem- 
pis it is urged, that be was a professed cal- 
ligrapher or copyist for the college of De- 
venter ; that the chronicle of St. Agnes, a 
contemporary work, says of him : Scripsit 
mbliarn iioslrnm tolaliier, el muUos alios li- 
bros pro dome ct pro prciio ; that the entry 
above mentioned is more like that of a 
transcriber than of an author ; that the same 
chronicle makes no mention of his having 
written the treatise De Imitalioue, nor does 
it appear in an early list of works ascribed 
to him. For Gerson are brought forward a 
great number of early editions in France, 
and still more In Italy, among which is the 
first that bears a dale (Venice, 1483), both 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries; 
and some other probabilities are allege. 
But this treatise Is not mentioned in a list 
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gone through 1800 editions, and has probably been more read 
than any one work after the Scriptures. 3. A third religious par- 
ty consisted of the avowed or concealed heretics, some disciples 
of the older sectaries, some of WiclilTe or Huss, resembling the 
school of Gerson and Gerard Groot in their earnest piety , but 
drawing a more decided line of se|)aration between themselves 
and the ruling power, and ripe for a more complete reformation 
than the others were inclined to desire. It is not possible, how- 
ever, for us to pronounce on all the shades of opinion that 
might be .secretly cherished in the fifteenth century, 

61. Those of the second cla.ss were, perhaps, comparatively 
rare at this time in Italy, and those of the third much more so. 
But the extreme superstition of the popular creed , the conversa- 
tion of Jews and INIahometans , the unbounded admiration of 
pagan genius and virtue , the natural tendency of many minds to 
doubt and to perceive dilliculties , which the schoolmen were apt 
to find every where , and no where to solve , joined to the irreli- 
gious spirit of the Aristotelian philosophy, especially as modified 


uf his wrilincs given by himself. As to Gcr- 
sen, his claim scorns to rest on a manu- 
script of great antiquity, which ascribes it 
to him, and indirectly on all those manu- 
scripts which are asserted to he older than 
the time of (rcrson and Thomas d Kempis. 
Bat, as I have before observed, 1 do not 
profess to give a full view of the external 
evidence, of which I possess but a superfl** 
cial knowledge. 

From the book itself, two remarks, which 
1 do not pretend to be novel, have suggest- 
ed themselves, i. The Gallicisms or Ita- 
licisms are very numerous, and strike Uie 
reader at once; such as, Scientia sine ti- 
more Dei quid imperial? — Resiste in prin- 
cipio incUnalioni tun— Vigilia serolina — 
Jlomo passionatus — Yivere cum nobis 
contrariantibus — Timoratior in cunctis ac- 
tibus — SufTerentia cnicis. It seems strange 
that these barbarous adaptations of French 
or Italian should have occurred to any one, 
whose native language was Dutch; unless 
it can be shown, that through St. Bernard, 
or any other ascetic writer, they had be- 
come naturalised in religious style. 2 . But, 
on the other hand, it seems impossible to 
resin the conviction, that the author was an 
inhabitant of a monastery, which was not 
the case with Gerson, originally a secular 
priest at Paris, and employed for many 
years in active life, as chancellor of the 
university, and one of the leaders of the 
Gallicaii church. The whole spirit breathed 
by the treatise De Imitatione ChrisU is that 
of a solitary ascetic — Vellem me pluries 
tacuisse et inter homines non fuisse — Sed 
quare tarn llbenior loquimur, et invicem 
(abulamur, cum raro sine I®siooe conscien- 


li® ad silentium redimus? — Celia conti- 
nuala dulccscit, et male custodila (®dium 
general. Si in principio conversionis lu» 
bene cam inculueris el cuslodieris. eril libi 
posiliac dilccla, arnica, et grallssimum so- 
latium. 

As the former consideration seems to ex- 
clude Thomas k Kempis, so the latter is un- 
favourable to the claims of Gerson. It has 
been observed, however, that in one passage, 
1. i. c. 24., there is an apparent allusion to 
Dante ; which, if iiilcnded. must pot an end 
to Gersen, abbot of Vercelli, whom his sup- 
porters place in the first part of the thir^ 
teenth century. But the allusion is not 
disputable. Various articles in the Biwa- 
phic Universelle, from the pen of M. Grace, 
maintain his favourite hypothesis ; and M. 
Daunou, in the Journal des Savans for i 826 ,, 
and again in the volume for iS27, seems to 
incline the same way. This is in the review 
of a defence of the pretensions of Gersen, 
by M. Gregory, who adduces some strong 
reasons to prove that the work is older than 
the fourteenth century. 

The book contains great beauty and heart- 
piercing truth in many of Us detached sen- 
tences, but places Us rule of life in absolute 
seclusion from the world , and seldom refers 
to the exercise of any social, or even do- 
mestic duty. It has naturally been less a fa- 
vourite in Protestant countries, both from 
its monastic character, and because those 
who incline towards Calvinism do not find 
in it the phraseology to which they aro ac- 
customed. The translations arc very nume- 
rous, but there seems to be an ininiiUiblc 
expression in its concise and energetic 
though barbarous l^tin. 
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by Averrocs , could not hut engender a secret tendency towards 
infidelity, the course of which may be traced with ease in the 
writings of those ages. Thus the tale of the three rings in Boccace, 
whether original or not, may be reckoned among the sports of a 
sceptical philosophy. But a proof, not less decisive, that the 
blind faith we ascribe to the middle ages was by no me.ans 
universal , results from the numerous vindications of Christianity 
written in the fifteenth century. Eichhorn , after referring to 
several passages in the works of Petrarch , mentions defences of 
religion by Marsilius l-’icinus, Alfonso de Spina, a converted 
.lew, Savanarola , jEneas Sylvius , Picus of Mirandola. He gives 
an analysis of the first , which , in its course of argument , differs 
little from modern apologies of the same class («). 

65. These writings, though by men so considerable as most 
of those he has named , are very obscure at present , but the 
treatise of llaimond do Sebonde is somewhat better known , in 
consequence of the chapter in Montaigne entitled an apology 
for him. Montaigne had previously translated into PVench the 
Theologia Naturalis of this Sebonde , professor of medicine at 
Barcelona in the early part of the fifteenth century. This has been 
called by some the first regular system of natural theology 5 but, 
even if nothing of that kind could be found in the writings of the 
schoolmen , which is certainly not the case, such an appellation, 
notwithstanding the title , seems hardly due to Sebonde’s book , 
which is intended , not so much to erect a fabric of religion in- 
dependent of revelation , as to demonstrate the latter by proofs 
derived from the order of nature. 

66. Dugald Stewart , in his first dissertation prefixed to the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, observes, that “ the principal aim of 
Sebonde’s book, according to Montaigne, is to show that Chris- 
tians are in the wrong to make human reasoning the basis of 
their belief, since the object of it is only conceived by faith, and 
by a special inspiration of the divine grace.” I have been able to 
ascertain that the excellent author was not misled in this passage 
by any carelessness of his own , but by confiding in Cotton s 
translation of Montaigne, which absolutely perverts the sense. 
Far from such being the aim of Sebonde, his book is wholly 
devoted to the rational proofs of religion ; and what Stewart, on 
Cotton’s authority, has taken for a proposition of Sebonde him- 
self, is merely an objection which, according to Montaigne, 
some were apt to make against his mode of reasoning. The pas- 
sage is so very clear, that every one who looks at Montaigne 
(1. ii. c. 12. ) must instantaneously perceive the oversight which 
the translator has made-, or he may satisfy himself by the article 
on Sebonde in Bayle. 

(o) Yol. vi. p. 
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67. The object ofScbonde’s book, according to himself, is to 
develope those truths as to God and man , which are latent in 
nature , and through which the latter may learn every thing ne- 
cessary ; and especially may understand Scripture , and have an 
infallible certainty of its truth. This science is incorporate in all 
the books of the doctors of the church , as the alphabet is in 
their words. It is the first science, the basis of all others, and 
requiring no other to be previously known. The scarcity of the 
book will justify an extract; which, though in very uncouth 
Latin , will serve to give a notion of what Sebonde really aimed 
at; but he labours with a confused expression , arising, partly, 
from the vastness of his subject (a). 

68. Sebonde seems to have had fioating in his mind, as this 
extract will suggest , some of those theories as to the correspon- 
dence of the moral and material world , which were afterwards 
propounded , in their cloudy magnificence , by the Theosophists 
of the next two centuries. He afterwards undertakes to prove 
the Trinity from the analogy of nature. His argument is inge- 


(a) Duo suDl libri nobis daii a Deo : scili- 
cel liber universiUtis creaiurarum , sive 
liber naturae , el alius est liber sacrc 
Scripturs. Primus liber full dalus bomini 
a priiicipio , dum universiUs rerum fuit 
condita , quoniam quslibet creatura non 
est nisi qusdam litera digito Dei scripla , et 
ex pluribus creaturis siculex pluribus lileris 
componiiur liber. Itacomponitur liber crea- 
turarum , in quo libro etiam continetur 
homo ; et est principalior litera ipsius libri. 
Et sicut lilerae et dictiones facie ex lileris 
important et iocludanl scientiaro et diversas 
signiOcaliones et mirabiles senlenlias: iu 
conformiter ipss creators simu) conjuncts 
et ad invicem comparats important et signi- 
ficant diversas signifleationes et senlenlias , 
et continent scienliam bomini neccssariam. 
Secundus autem liber scriplurs datus est 
bomini secundo , et hoc in defectu primi li> 
bri ; eo quia homo nesciebat in priroo legere, 
quia eral cscus ; sed tamen primus liber 
creaturarum est omnibus communis , quia 
solum clerici legere sciunl in eo [i. e. se^ 
cundo]. 

Item primus liber, scilicet nalurm , non 
potest falsiflcari , nec deleri , neque false 
interpretari ■, ideo heretici non possunt eum 
false intelligere, nec aliquis potest iu eo 
fieri hsreticus. Sed secundus potest falsifi- 
cari et false interpretari et male intelligi. 
Attamen uterque liber est ab eodem , quia 
idem Dominos et creaturas condidit , el sa- 
cram Scripturam revelavit. El ideo conve> 
niunt ad invicem , et non contradicit unus 
alien, sed tamen primus est nobis connatu- 
ralis, secundus supernaluralis. Preterea 
cum homo sit oaluraliter ralionalis , et sus- 
ceptibilis discipline et doctrine \ et cum 


naturaliter a sua creatione nuilam habeai 
actu doclrinam neque scienliam , sit tamen 
aptus ad suscipiendum earn; et cum doc> 
trioa et scienlia sine libro , in quo scripta 
sit, non possit haberi , convenieniissimum 
fuit , DC frustra homo esset capax 4octrine 
etscientie, quoddivina scientia homini li- 
brum creavcril , in quo per se et sine magis- 
tro possit studere doclrinam necessariam; 
propterea hoc tolum (slum mundum visibi- 
lem sibicreavit, et dedit tanquam libnim 
proprium etnaturalem et infallibilem , Dei 
digito scriptum, ubi singule creature quasi 
liters sunt, non bumano arbitrio sed divioo 
JuvanteJudicio ad demonstrandum homini 
sapientiam et doclrinam sibi necessariam 
ad salutem. Quam quidem sapientiam nul- 
lus potest videre, neque legere per se in dicto 
libro semper aperto, nisi fuerit a Deo lllu> 
miuatus et a peccato originali mundatos. 
Et ideo nullus antiquorum philosophorum 
paganorum potest legere hanc scienliam , 
quia eraut excecali quantum ad propriam 
salutem, quamvis in dicto libro legenint 
aliquam scienliam , et omne quam babue- 
ruut ab eodem cootraxerunt ; sed veram sa- 
pieotiam quae ducit ad vitam sleroam , 
quamvis foerat in eo scripla , legere non 
poiueruot. 

Isla autem scientia non est aliud nisi co> 
gitare et videre sapientiam scriptam in crea* 
turis , et extrahere ipsam ab illis , et ponere 
in animd, et videre significalionem creatu- 
rarum. Et sic comparando ad aliam et con- 
jungere sicut dictiooem diclioni, et ex tali 
conjuDCtione resullal sententia el signifi- 
catio vera , dum tamen sciat homo intclli- 
gere et cognoscere. 
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nious enough , if not quite of orthodox tendency, being drawn 
from the scale of existence , which must lead us to a being im- 
mediately derived from the First Cause. He proceeds to derive 
other doctrines of Christianity from principles of natural reason ; 
and after this, which occupies about half a volume of 779 closely 
printed pages, he comes to direct proofs of revelation : first, 
because God , who does all for his own honour, would not suffer 
an impostor to persuade the world that he was equal to God, 
which Mahomet never pretended ; and afterwards by other ar- 
guments more or less valid or ingenious. 

69. We shall now adopt a closer and more chronological ar- 
rangement than before, ranging under each decennial period 
the circumstances of most importance in the general history of 
literature, as well as the principal books published within it. This 
course we shall pursue till the channels of learning become so 
various, and so extensively diffused through several kingdoms, 
that it will be found convenient to deviate in some measure 
from so strictly chronological a form , in order to consolidate 
better the history of different sciences , and diminish , in some 
measure , what can never wholly be removed from a work of 
this nature, — the confusion of perpetual change of subject. 


CHAPTER III. 

ON THE LITERATURE OF EUROPE FROM 1440 TO THE CLOSE 
OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 


Sect. I. 1440 — 1450. 

Classical Literature in Italy — Nicolas V. — Lanrentius Valla. 

1. The reader is not to consider the year 1440 as a marked 
epoch in the annals of literature. It has sometimes been treated 
as such , by those who have referred the invention of printing 
to this particular epoch. But it is here chosen as an arbitrary 
line , nearly coincident with the complete developement of an 
ardent thirst for classical , and especially Grecian , literature in 
Italy, as the year 1400 was with its first manifestation. 

2. No very conspicuous events belong to this decennial period. 
The spirit of inrprovement, already so powerfully excited in 
Italy, continued to produce the same effects in rescuing ancient 
manuscripts from the chances of destruction , accumulating them 
in libraries , making translations from the Greek , and by intense 
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labour in the perusal of the best authors , rendering both their 
substance and their language familiar to the Italian scholar. 'Fhe 
patronage of Cosmo de’ Medici, Alfonso king of Naples, and 
Nicolas of b>ste, has already been mentioned. Lionel, successor 
of the last prince, was by no means inferior to him in love of 
letters. Hut they had no patron so important as Nicolas V. 
(Thomas of Sarzana), who became Pope in H47-, nor has any 
later occupant of that chair, without excepting Leo X., deserved 
equal praise as an encourager of learning. Nicolas founded the 
Vatican library, and left it, at his death in 1455, enriched with 
.5000 volumes ; a treasure far exceeding that of any other col- 
lection in Europe. Every scholar who needed maintenance , 
which was of course the common case , found it at the court of 
Rome; innumerable benefices , all over Christendom , which had 
fallen into the grasp of the holy see , and frequently required of 
their incumbents, as is well known , neither residence , nor even 
the priestly character, affording the means of generosity, which 
have seldom been so laudably applied. Several Greek authors 
were translated into Latin by direction of Nicolas , among 
which are the history of Diodorus Siculus , and Xenophon’s 
Cyropaedia , by Poggio (a), who still enjoyed the office of aposto- 
lical secretary, as he had under Eugenius IV. , and with still 
more abundant munificence on the part of the pope; Herodotus 
and Thucydides by Valla, Polybius by Perotti, Appian by 
Decembrio , Strabo by Gregory of Tiferno and Guarino of 
Verona , Theophrastus by Gaza , Plato De Legibus , Ptolemy’s 
Almagest, and the Preparatio Evangelica of Eusebius, by George 
of Trebizond (//). These translations, it has been already ob- 
served , will not bear a very severe criticism , but certainly there 
was an extraordinary cluster of learning round the chair of this 
excellent pope. 

3. Corniani remarks , that if Nicolas V., like some popes, had 
raised a distinguished family, many pens would have been em- 
ployed to immortalise him ; but not having surrounded himself 
with relations , his fame has been mucli below his merits. 
Gibbon , one of the first to do full justice to Nicolas , has made 
a similar observation. How striking the contrast between this 


(d) Thn translation of Diodorus has been 
ascribed by some of our writers, even since 
the error has been pointed out, to John Free, 
an Knglishman, who had heard tlie lectures 
of the younger Guarini in Italy. Quod opus, 
Leland observes , Itali Poggio vaiiissime at- 
trihuunt Florentino. Descriptor, brilann. 
p.4G2. But it bears the name of Poggio in 
the two editions , printed in I472 and 1403; 
and Leland seems to have been deceived 
by some one who had put Free's name on a 


manuscript of the translation. Poggio, in- 
deed , in his preface , declares that he un- 
dertook it by command of Nicolas V. See 
Niceron , ix. 158. ; Zeno, Dissertazloni Vos- 
sianc, i. 41.; Ginguene, iii. 245. Pits follows 
Leland in ascribinga translation of Diodorus 
to Free , and quotes the tirsl words : thus , 
if it still should be suggested that this may 
be a different work, there are the moans of 
proving it. 

(i) Heeren , p. 72 . 
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Pope and his famous predecessor (Gregory 1., who, if he did not 
burn and destroy heatlicn authors , was at least anxious to dis- 
courage llie reading of them ! These eminent men , like Michael 
Angelo’s figures of Night and Morning , seem to stand at the 
two gates of the middle ages, emblems and heralds of the mind’s 
long sleep , and of its awakening. 

4 . Several little treatises by Poggio, rather in a moral than 
political strain , display an observing and intelligent mind. Such 
are those on nobility, and on the unhappiness of princes. For 
these, which were written before 1440, the reader may have 
recourse to Shepherd, Corniani , or (jinguene. A later essay, if 
we may so call it , on the vicissitudes of fortune , begins with 
rather an interesting description.of the ruins of Rome. It is an 
enumeration of the more conspicuous remains of the ancient 
city; and we may infer from it that no great devastation or in- 
jury has taken place since the fifteenth century. Gibbon has 
given an account of this little tract, which is not, as he shows, 
the earliest description of the ruins of Rome. Poggio , I will add, 
seems not to have known some things with whicli we arc fami- 
liar ; as the Cloaca Maxima , the fragments of the Servian wall , 
the Mamertine prison , the Temple of Nerva , the (jiano Qua- 
drifonte; and, by some odd misinformation, believes that the 
tomb of Cecilia Mctclla, which he had seen entire, was after- 
wards destroyed (n). This leads to a conjecture that the treatise 
was not finished during his residence at Rome , and conse- 
quently not within the present decennium. 

5. In the fourth book of the treatise De Varietate Fortunae , 
Poggio has introduced a remarkahle narration of travels by a 
Venetian, Nicolo di Conti, who, in 1419, had set off from his 
country, and after passing many years in Persia and India , re- 
turned home in 1444. Uis account of those regions, in some 
respects the earliest on which reliance could be placed , will be 
found, rendered into Italian from a Portuguese version of Pog- 
gio , in the first volume of Ramusio. ’fhat editor seems not to 
have known that the original was in print. 

6. A far more considerable work by I^urentius Valla , on the 
graces of the Latin language , is rightly, I believe, placed within 
this period ; but it is often diflicult to determine the dates of 
bocks published before the invention of printing. \ alia , like 
Poggio , had long earned the favour of Alfonso , but , unlike him, 
had forfeited that of the court of Rome. His character was very 
irascible and overbearing ; a fault too general wHh the learned 
of the fifteenth century ; but he may, perhaps , be placed at the 
head of the literary republic at this time ; for if inferior to Pog- 


(<j) Ad calcem posica majore ax parto eilorminaluni. 
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{?io, as probably be was, in vivacity ami vari«‘ty of genius, tie 
was nmloubti'diy al>ove liini in wbal was then most valued and 
most useful, grammatical erudition. 

7. ^'alla began with an attack on the court of Rome in bis 
declamation against the donation of (;onstantine. Some have in 
consequence reckoned him among the precursors of Protes- 
(antism ; while otb.ers have imputed to the Roman see , that bo 
was pursued with its hostility for questioning that pretended 
title to sovereignty. Put neither of these representations is just. 
Valla coniines himself altogether to the temporal i)rineii>ality of 
(he pope; hut in this his language must lie admitted to have 
lieen so abusive , as to render the resentment of the court of 
Home not unreasonable (a), 

8. The more famous work of Valla , Di* Kleganliis fiatina; 
Lingua; , begins with too arrogant an assumption. “ 'rhc.se 
hooks,” he says, “will contain nothing that has been .said by 
any one else. For many ages past, not only no man has hwn 
able to speak Latin , hut none have understood the Latin they 
read ; the studious of philosophy have had no comprehension 
of the philosophers, — the advocates of the orators, — the 
lawyers of the jurisLs, — the general scholar of any writers of 
anticpiity.” Valla , however, did at least incomparably more 
than any one who had preceded him ; and it would probably 
appear, that a great part of the distinctions in Latin syntax , in- 
llexion, and synonymy, which our best grammars contain, may 
he traced to his work. It is to he observed , that he made free 
use of the ancient grammarians, so that his vaunt of originality 
must be referred to later times. Valla is very copious as to syn- 
onyms, on which the delicate, and even necessary imder- 
sliinding of a language maitdy depends. If those have done most 
for any science who have carried it farthest from the point 
whence they set out, philology seems to owe quite as much to 
Valla as to any one who has come since. The (reati.se was re- 
ceived with enthusiastic admiration , continually reprinted , 


(i) A fpw Iino«.will siitTicens « specimen. 
O Kniiiaiii i'ontificcs, (‘trmpluni facinonim 
omnium caUoris poiililirihus , ei improbis- 
siini srriba: ot pharisaei, qui neUetis super 
cathedram Mo>si , el opera Ualliaii el Aby- 
roii facitis, ilane TcstiinunUi apparatus, 
pompa oquilatus, omiiis tlenique vita Cie> 
saris, virarium Christi tlecebil f i he whole 
tone ii mure like Luther’s <violcnco. tliau 
whalwe should expect from an Italian of 
the flfleoOth century. But it is with the ara- 
Liliuus spirit of aKitrandiacmenl as tempO" 
ral princes , that he reproaehes the pontiffs j 
nor (*aii it be tleiiied , that Marlin and Kugty 
iiius had given provocation for his invective. 


Nec amplius horrenda vox audialur , partes 
contra ecclesiam , ecclesia contra Perusinos 
piignat . contra Bonoiiieuses. ?ion contra 
Cliristianos pugnal ecclesia , sed papa. Of 
the papal claim to temporal sovcrcigipy by 
prescription, Vallawriiesindignanlly. I'rcc- 
scripsi t Romana oedosia; o imperiti, o divini 
juris ignari. Mtillus quantumvis nnnorum 
iiumenis vtTUin abolere liiuluiii potest. 
Praserlpsit Romana eedesia. Tace. nefaria 
lingua. Rro'.scriptionem qua: lit de rebu.s 
mutis atque irratioiialibus , ad hoininem 
transfers; cujus quodiiiUiniior in servitulc 
possessio, 00 Uctestabiliur. 
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honoured with a paraphrase by Erasmus, commented, abridged, 
extracted , and even turned into verse (a). 

9. Valla, however, self-confident and of no good temper, in 
censuring the language of others, fell not unfrequently into 
mistakes of his own. Vives and Budaeus , coming in the next 
century, and in a riper age of philology, blame the hypercritical 
disposition of one who had not the means of pronouncing nega- 
tively on Latin words and phrases , from his want of sufficient 
dictionaries ; his fastidiousness became what they call supersti- 
tion , imposing captious scruples and unnecessary observances 
on himself and the world (6). And of this species of superstition 
there has been much since his time in philology. 

10. Heeren, one of the few who have, in modern times, 
spoken of this work from personal knowledge , and with suffi- 
cient learning, gives it a high character. “Valla was without 
doubt the best acquainted with Latin of any man in his age; 
yet , no pedantic Ciceronian , he had studied in all the classical 
writers of Rome. His Elegantiae are a work on grammar ; they 
contain an explanation of refined turns of expression; especially 
where they are peculiar to Latin. They display not only an 
exact knowledge of that tongue , but often also a really philo- 
sophical study of language in general. In an age when nothing 
was so much valued as a good Latin style , yet when the helps , 
of which we now possess so many, were all wanting, such a 
work must obtain a great success , since it relieved a necessity 
which every one felt (c).” 

11. We have to give this conspicuous scholar a place in 
another line of criticism , that on the text and interpretation of 
the New Testament. His annotations are the earliest specimen 
of explanations founded on the original language. In the course 
of these , he treats the Vulgate with some severity. But Valla is 
said to have had but a slight knowledge of Greek (rf) ; and it 


(o) Corniani f ii. 221 . The editions of 
Valla Dc ElegaiUiis, recorded by Panzer, 
are twenty-eight in the Hfteenth century, be- 
ginning in 1471, and thirty-one in the first 
Ibirty-six years of the next. 

( 6 ) Vives Dc iradendis disciplinis , i. 478. 
Pudsus observes ; Ego Laurentium Vallen- 
sem , egregii spirilus virum , exislimo ssculi 
sut imperilia ofTcnsum primum Laline lo- 
quendi consuetudineni constituere summa 
ruligione instilisse;deindc judicii cerimonia 
singular!, cum profcctus quoque diligentiam 
squasset , in earn superslitionem sensim de- 
lapsum esse, ut el sesc ipse et alios cuptiosis 
observationibus scribendique legibus obli- 
garct. Conimcnlar. in ling. Grsc. p. 26. 
(1S29.) But sometimes, perhaps. Valla is 
right , and Budsus w rong in censuring him ; 
as, where he disputes the former's rule, 


that two epithets , not being placed as pre- 
dicates, cannot be joined in Latin prose to 
a substantive without a copula, on no better 
grounds than such an usage of the pronoun 
suu6\ ora phrase like privata res maritima 
in Cicero, where res maritima is in the na- 
ture of a single word , like res publica. The 
rule is certainly a good one, even if a few 
better exceptions cab be found. 

(c) P. 220. 

(«/) Anuis abhinc ducenlis Hcrodolum et 
Thucydidem Latinis litoris exponebat Lau- 
rentius Valla, in ea bene el elcgantcr di- 
cendi copia, quam totis voluminibus expli- 
cavit, iiielegans tamcn , et psne barbarus, 
Gro'cis ad hoc litcris Icviicr tinctus, ad 
auclorum senientias parum allentus , osci- 
taiisscepc, et alias res agens, fidem apud 
eruditos dccoxit. lluetDc Claris iolerpretl- 
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must also be owned, that with all his merit as a Latin critic, 
he wrote indifferently, and with less classical spirit than his ad- 
versary Poggio. The invectives of these against each other do 
little honour to their memory, and are not worth recording in 
this volume, though they could not be omitted in a legitimate 
history of the Italian scholars. 


Sect. II. 1450—1460. 

Greeks in Italy — Invention of Printing. 

12. The capture of Constantinople in 1453 drove a few learned 
Creeks, who had lingered to the last amidst the crash of their 
ruined empire, to the hospitable and admiring Italy. Among 
these have been reckoned Argyropulus and Chalcondyles , suc- 
cessively teachers of their own language, Andronicus Callistus, 
who is said to have followed the same profession both there 
and at Rome , and Constantine Lascaris , of an imperial family, 
whose lessons were given for several years at iNIilan , and after- 
wards at Messina. It seems , however, to be proved that Argy- 
ropulus had been already for several years in Italy («). 

13. The cultivation of Greek literature gave rise about this 
time to a vehement controversy, which had some influence on 
philosophical opinions in Italy. Gemistus Pletho , a native of the 
Morea , and one of those who attended the council of Florence 
in 1439, being an enthusiastic votary of the Platonic theories in 
metaphysics and natural theology, communicated to Cosmo de’ 
Medici part of his own zeal ; and from that time the citizen of 
Florence formed a scheme of establishing an academy of learned 
men , to discuss and propagate the Platonic system. This seems 
to have been carried into effect early in the present decennial 
period. 

14. Meantime, a treatise by Pletho, wherein he not only ex- 
tolled the Platonic philosophy, which he mingled , as was then 
usual , with that of the Alexandrian school , and of the spurious 
writings attributed to Zoroaster and Hermes, but inveighed 
without measure against Aristotle and his disciples , had aroused 
the Aristotelians of Greece, where, as in western Europe, their 
master’s authority had long prevailed. It seems not improbable, 
that the Platonists were obnoxious to the orthodox party for 
sacrificing their own church to that of Rome ; and there is also 

bus, apud BiouDt. Daunou, however, in no inconsiderable knowledge of Greek for 

the fiiographie tlniverselle, art. Thucydides, that age. 

asserts that Yalla’s translation of that hisio- (a) Hody, Tiraboschi, Roscoe. 

rian is generally failhful. This would show 
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strong ground for ascribing a rejection of Christianity to Pletho. 

Tlie dispute , at least , began in Greece , where Pletho’s treatise 
met with an angry opponent in Gennadius, patriarch of Constan- 
tinople (a). It soon spread to Italy; Theodore Gaza embracing 
the cause of Aristotle with temper and moderation (*) , and 
Geoi'ge of Trebizond , a far inferior man, with invectives against 
the Platonic philosophy and its founder. Others replied in Ihti 
same tone ; and whether from ignorance or from rudeness, this 
controversy appears to have been managed as much with abuse 
of the lives and characters of two philosophers , dead nearly two 
thousand years , as with any rational discussion of their tenets, 
lloth sides, however, strove to make out , what in fact was the 
ultimate object, that the doctrine they maintained was more ' 
consonant to the (Christian religion than that of their adver- 
saries. Cardinal llessarion , a man of solid and elegant learning, 
replied to (ieorge of Trebizond in a book entitled Adversus Ca- 
lunmialorem Platonis; one of the first books that appeared from 
the Roman press, in 1470. 'Phis dispute may possibly have 
originated, at least in Greece , before 1450; and it was certainly 
continued beyond 1460, the writings both of George and Res- 
sarion appearing to be rather of later date (c). 

1 5. Ressarion himself was so far from being as unjust towards 
Aristotle as his opponent was towards Plato , that he translated 
his metaphysics. That philosopher , though almost the idol of 
the schoolmen , lay still in some measure under the ban of the 
church , which had very gradually removed the prohibition she 
laid on his writings in the beginning of the thirteenth century. , 
INicolas V. first permitted them to be read without restriction in 

the universities (rf). 

16. Cosmo de’ Medici selected Marsilius Ficinus, as a youth 
of great [)romisc, to be educated in the mysteries of Platonism, 
thathemight become the chief and preceptor of the new academy; 
nor did the devotion of the young philosopher fall short of the 
patron’s hope. Ficinus declares himself to have prolited as much 


(n) Plelho’s death, id an ci>rcmc old age, 
is tiled by Brucker, on the authority of 
Gcorgo of Trebizond, before the capture of 
Constantinople. A letter, indeed, of Bessa- 
rion in 14G2 (Mdm. dc I’Acad. des luscripl. 
vol.ii.), seems to imply that he was then 
living; but this cannot have been the case. 
Gennadius, his enemy, abdicated the pa- 
triarchate of Constantinople in 14S8, having 
been raised to it in 1453. The public burning 
of Pletho's hook was in the intermediate 
time; and it is agreed that this was done 
after his death. 

(6) Hody, p. 79., doubts whether Gaza's 
vindication of Aristotle were not merely 
verbal, in conversation with Dessarion ; 


which is however implicitly contradicted 
by Boivin and Tiraboschi, who assert him 
to have written against Pletho. The com- 
parison of Plato and Aristotle by George of 
Trebizond was published at V’enice in 1523, 
as Tleercn says, on the authority of Fa- 
bricius. 

(c) The best account, and that from 
which later writers have freely borrowed, 
of this philosophical controversy, is by Boi- 
vin, in the second volume of the Memoirs 
of the Academy of Inscriptions, p. 15. 
Rruckcr, iv. 40., Buhle, ii. 107 ., and Tira- 
boschi, vi, 303., arc my other authorities. 

(d) Launoy, Oevaria Arislolelis ForUma„ 
in Academia Parisien.M, p. 44. 

• 
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by the conversation of Cosmo as by the writings of Plato ; but 
this is said in a dedication to Lorenzo , and the author has not , 
on other occasions , escaped the reproach of flattery. He began 
as early as 1456 , at the age of twenty-three, to write on the 
Platonic philosophy; but being as yet ignorant of Greek, 
prudently gave way to the advice of Cosmo and Landino, that 
he should acquire more knowledge before he imparted it to the 
world (rt). 

1 7. The great glory of this decennial period is the invention of 
l)rinting, or at least, as all must allow, its application to the 
purposes of useful learning. The readerwill not expect a minute 
discussion of so long and unsettled a controversy as that which 
the origin of this art has furnished. For those who are little 
conversant with the subject, a very few particulars may be 
thought necessary. 

18. About the end of the fourteenth century , we find a prac- 
tice of taking impressions from engraved blocks of wood, 
sometimes for playing cards , which came into use not long 
before that time ; sometimes for rude cuts of saints {/>). The latter 
were frequently accompanied by a few lines of letters cut in the 
block. Gradually entire pages were impressed in this manner ; 
and thus began what are called block books , printed in fixed 
characters , but never exceeding a very few leaves. Of these 
there exist nine or ten, often reprinted, as it is generally thought, 
between 1400 and 1440 (<•). In using the word printed , it is of 
course not intended to prejudice the question as to the real art 
of printing. These block books seem to have been all executed 
in the Low Countries. They are .said to have been followed by 
several editions of the short grammar of Donatus in wooden 
stereotype (rf). These also were printed in Holland. This mode 
of printing from blocks of wood has been practised in China from 
time immemorial. 

19. The invention of printing, in the modem sense', from 
moveable letters, has been referred by most to Gutenberg, a 
native of Mentz , but settled at Strasburg. He is supposed to 
have conceived the idea before 1440, and to have spent the next 
ten years in making attempts at carrying it into elTect, which 
some assert him to have done in short fugitive pieces , actually 
printed from his moveable wooden characters before 1450. But 
of the existence of these there seems to be no evidence (e). 
Gutenberg’s priority is disputed by those who deem Lawrence 

Cal llrui lor, iv. 50 . Hoscoc. "«■ Singer’s History of Playing Cards. The 

' , . j earliest cards were on parchment. 

( 5 ) lldni-kkcand olhers hnvcproviHj that Lambincl, Singer, Oucley.Dibdin, etc. 

playing cards were known in (iermaiiy as Lamblnet. 

early ns 1*99; but these were probably (,) MOmoires de I’Acad. des Incripl. xvii. 
painted. I.ambinet, Origines de ITmprime- ,55 Lambinet, p. || 3 . 
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Coslar, of Haarlem , the real inventor of the art. According to 
a tradition , which seems not to be traced Imyond the middle of 
the sixteenth century, but resting afterwards upon sufficient 
testimony to prove its local reception, Costar substituted move- 
able for fixed letters as early as 1430-, and some have believed ' 
thata book called Speculum bumanse Salvationis, of very rude 
wooden characters , proceeded from the Haarlem pre.ss befon^ 
any other that is generally recognised («). The tradition adds , 
that an unfaithful servant having (led with the secret, set up 
for himself at Strasburg or Mentz ; and this treachery was ori- 
ginally ascribed to Gutenberg or Fust, but seems, since they 
liave lieen manifestly cleared of it , to have been laid on one 
Genslleisch, reputed to be the brother of Gutenberg (//)• The 
evidence, however , as to this, is highly precarious 5 and even if 
we were to admit the claims of Costar, tliere seems no fair reason 
to dispute that Gutenberg might also have struck out an idea , 
that surely did not require any extraordinary ingenuity , and 
which left the most inq)ortant diflicullies to be surn'ounted , as 
they undeniably were, by himself and his coadjutors (<■). 

20. It is agreed by all , that about 1 4.50 , Gutenberg , having 
gone to Mentz , entered into partnership with Fust, a rich 
merchant of that city , for the purpose of carrying the invention 
into elVect, and that Fust supplied him with considerable sums 
of money. The subsequent steps arc obscure. According to a 
|>a.ssage in the Annales Hirsargienses of TrithemiOs, written 
sixty years afterwards , but on the authority of a grandson of 
Peter Schadfer , their a.ssi.stant in the work , it was about 1452 
that the latter brought the art to perfection , by devising an 
easier mcxle of casting types(^/). This passage has been interpreted, 
according to a lax construction, to mean, that Schaeirer invented 
the method of casting types in a matrix ; but seems more strictly 
to mean , that we owe to him the great improvement in letter- 
casting, namely, the punches of engraved steel, by which the 
matrices or moulds are struck, and without which, independent 
of the economy of labour, there could he no perfect uniformity 
of sha|)e. Upon the former supposition , ScluelTer may be 
reckoned the main inventor of the art of printing; for moveable 
wooden letters , though .small books may possibly have been 

(a) In Mr. OUley’s llislory of Engra\inii, name of lhal braiirh of ilic (Juicnberg fa- 
ihe claims of Coslar are slrongly main- mily, to which the iiiveiilor of printing be-- 
laiiH*!!. though chicOy ou the authority of Biogr. Univ., art. Giilenberg. 

Meerman's proofs, which po to establish the fc) Laniblnel, p. 3i5. 
local Iradilimi. But the Gvidetice of Ludo- Velnis Opilio de (jcmsheini , tune fa- 

vico Guicciardini is an ntiswor to those who mulusinvciiloris primi .loaiiiiis Fust, homo 
treat it as for,iiTy of Hadrian .Ttiniiis. San- inpeniosiis el priidcns, faciliorcin inodum 
lander. Kamhiiiet. and most recent iuvesti- fundcudi charactcras excogitavit, etarU’ni , 
p^tors are for .Menu against Haarlem. nlimnrcst, compicvit. I.aiiibiiiet, i. loi. 

^*) Gensnciscli seems to have hecu the See Daunou contra. Id.4i7. 
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printed by means of them , are so inconvenient , and letters of 
cut metal so expensive, tliat few great works were likely to 
have passed through the press, till cast types were employed. 
Van Praet, however , believes the psalter of 1457 to have been 
, I)rinted from wooden characters ; and some have conceived 
letters of cut metal to have been employed both in that and in the 
first Hible. Lambinet, who thinks “ the essence of the art of 
printing is in the engraved punch ,” naturally gives the chief 
credit to Scha;fTer(«) ; but this is not the more usual opinion. 

21. The earliest book , properly so called, is now generally 
believed to be the Latin Hible , commonly called the Mazariu 
Hible, a copy having been found, about the middle of the last 
century, in cardinal Mazarin’s library at Paris (/>). It is remark- 
able , that its existence was unknown before; for it can hardly 
be called a book of very extraordinary scarcity , nearly twenty 
copies being in different libraries, half of them in those of private 
persons in England (c). Ao date appears in this Hible , and some 
liavc referred its publication to 1452, or even to 14.50, which 
few perhaps would at present maintain ; while others have 
thought the year 1455 rather more probable (rf). In a copy 
belonging to the royal library at Paris, an entry is made, im- 
porting that it was completed in binding and illuminating at 
Mentz, on the feast of the Assumption ( Aug. 15. ), 1456. But 
Trithemius , in the passage above quoted , seems to intimate that 
no book had been printed in 1452 ; and , considering the lapse of 
time that would naturally be employed in such an undertaking 
during the infancy of the art , and that we have no other printed 
book of the least importance to fill up the interval till 1457 , and 
also that the binding and illuminating the above-mentioned copy 
is likely to have followed the publication at no great length of 
time, we may not err in placing its appearance in the year 1455, 
which will secure its hitherto unimpeached priority in the records 
of bibliography (c). 

(а) ii. 213. In another place, he divides (d) Lambinet thinks It was probably not 
ihepraise better ; Gloire done d Gutraborg , be^un liefore 1453, nor publishcnl till the end 
qui , le premier, consul I’idde de la typo'^ra* of 145$. i. i30. See, on this Bible, an article 
phie.en imafpnant la mobility des carac- by Dr. Dihdin in Valpy’s CiassicalJoiirnni. 
t^res, qui en est I'dme; gloired Fusl,qui No. 8. ; which collects the testimonies of his 
en lit usage avec lui, el sans lequel nousne predecessors. 

jouirions peut^lrepasdc ce bienfail; gloire («) It is very difnciilt to pronounce on the 
a SehcEfler, d qui Dousdevons tout Ic m^ca- means employed in the earliest books, 
nismeetuiuteslesmerveillesderarl. i. 119. which are almost all controverted. This 

(б) The Cologne chronicle says Anno Bible is thought by Fournier, himself a let- 

Doinini 1450, qui juhilieus erat, capium esl ter founder, to be printed from wooden 
imprimi, primtisque liber, qui excudebalur, types; by Meermnn, from types cut in metal; 
bibiia fiiere l.atina. by Heinekke and Daunou from cast types , 

(c) Bibliotheca Susseiiana, i. 293. (1827.) which is most probable. Lambinet, i. 4i7. 
The number there enumerated is eighteen ; Daunou does not believe that any book was 
nine in public, and nine in private libraries ; prinUnl w ilh types cut either in wood or me- 
three of the former, and all the latter, Eng- lal ; and that, after block books, there were 
lish. none but with cast letters like those now Tu 
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22. It is a very striking circumstance, that the high-minded 
inventors of this great art tried at the very outset so bold a flight 
as the printing an entire Bible , and executed it with astonishing 
BUC43ess. It was Minerva leaping on earth in her divine strength 
and radiant armour , ready at the moment of her nativity to 
subdue and destroy her enemies. The Mazarin Bible is printed, 
some copies on vellum , some on paper of choice quality , with 
strong, black, and tolerably handsome characters, but with 
some want of uniformity, which has led, perhaps unreasonably, 
to a doubt whether they were cast in a matrix. We may see in 
imagination this venerable and splendid volume leading up the 
crowded myriads of its followers , and imploring , as it were , a 
blessing on the new art, by dedicating its first fruits to the service 
of Heaven. 

23. A metrical exhortation in the German language , to take 
arms against the Turks, dated in 1454, has been retrieved in the 
present century. If this date unequivocally refers to the time of 
printing, which does not seem a nece.ssary consequence, it is 
the earliest loose sheet that is known to be extant. It is said to 
be in the type of what is called the Bamberg Bible , which we 
shall soon have to mention. Two editions of Letters of indulgence 
from iVicolas V. , bearing the date of 1454 , are extant in single 
printed sheeLs , and two more editions of 1455 (<»)•, but it has 
justly been observed, that, even if published before the Mazarin 
Bible , the printing of that great volume must have commenced 
long ^fore. An almanac for the year 1457 hiis also been de- 
tected; and as fugitive sheets of this kind are seldom preserved , 
we may justly conclude that the art of printing was not dormant, 
so far as these light productions arc concerned. A Donatus, 
with Schaell'er’s name , but no date , may or may not be older 
than a psalter published in 1457 by Fust and Scha-ffer (the part- 
nershiii with Gutenberg having been dissolved in November 1 455, 
and having led to a dispute and litigation) , with a colophon , or 
notice, subjoined in the last page , in these words ; — 

Psalmorum codex venustate capitalium decoratus, rubricatio- 
nibusque sullicientcr distinctus, adinventione artiliciosa impri- 
mendi ac caracterizandi, absque calami ulla exaratione sic elli- 
giatus, et ad eusebiam Dei indusirie est osummatus. Per Johannem 
Fust, civcm Moguntinum, et Petrum Scha'ffer de Gernsheim, 
anno Domini millesimo cccclvii. In vigilia Assumpcionis(A). 

u»e, invented by Gutenberg, perfected by cetion was after U60. Did. Wbliographiqiie 
Setoffer, and Ural employed by them and dn i5me sidcle, 1. W. Bui ihis seems impro- 
Fusl in Ihe Mazarin Bible. Id. p. 423 .. bable, from the iransitory character of the 

(a) Brunet , Supplement au Manuel dn LI- subject. He argues from a resemblance in 
braire. It mas not known till laiely that the letters to those used by Fust and Scb»f- 
more than one edition out of these four was fer in the Durandi Rationale of I459. , 

inexistence. Santander thinks their publi- (6)Dibdin’sBiblioihecaSpenceriaDa.Biog. 
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A colophon, subslanlially similar, is subjoined to several of 
Ibc Fustine editions. And this seems hard to reconcile with the 
story that Fust sold his impressions at Paris, as late as 146.*}, for 
manuscripts. 

24. Another psalter was printed by Fust and Scha'fl’er with 
similar characters in 1459; and in the sfime year, Durandi Ratio- 
nale, a treatise on the liturfjical ollices of the church; of which 
\ an Praet says, that it is perhaps the earliest with cast tyjies to 
which Fust and Scha^lTer have given their name and a date («). 
The two psalters he conceives to have been printed from wood. 
Put this would he disputed by other eminent judges (*). In 1460, 
a work of considerahle si/e, the Cathnlicon of llalhi , came out 
from an opposition press , established at Mimtz by (iutenberg. 
The Clementine Constitutions, part of the canon law, were also 
printed by him in the same year. 

25. These are the only monuments of early typography ac- 
knowledged to come within the present decennium. A llible with- 
out a date, supposed by most to have been printed by Pfister at 
Bamberg, though ascribed by others to (Gutenberg himself, is 
reckoned by good judges certaiidy prior to 1402 , and , perhaps, 
as early as 1460. Daunou and others refer it to 1461. The an- 
tiquities of typography, after all the |)ains bestowed upon them, 
arc not unlikely to receive still further elucidation in the course 
of time. 

26. On the 19th of.Tanuary, 1458, as Crevier, with a minute- 
ness becoming the subject, informs us, the university of Paris 
received a petition from (iregory, a native of 'I’iferno, in the 
kingdom of Aaples, to be apppointed teacher of Greek. His re- 
tlHCst was granted, and a salary of one hundred crowns assigned 
to him , on condition that he should teach gratuitously, and de- 
liver two lectures every day, one on the. (iretdi language, and 
the other on the art of rhetoric (c). From this auspicious circum- 
stance Oevier deduces the restoration of ancient literature iu 
the university of Paris, and consequently in the kingdom of 
France. For above two hundred years the scholastic logic and 
philosophy had crushed [lolite letters. No mention is made of 
rhetoric, that is, of the art that instructs in the ornaments of 
style, in any statute or record of the university since the begin- 
ning of the thirteenth century. If the Greek language, as Crevier 


^Univ.y Gulenborg, cic. In the T)onnlus 
.'ibovc mentioiieil « the melhotl of prinliiij; is 
olso mentioned ; ExpUcil Donatus arlc nova 
iniprtinentit seu caracterizandi per Petrum 
de Gernsheirn in urbe Mnpintina cfTiitialus. 
J^ainbinft ComiiUers this and Uie lUhle to be 
Ibe lirsl lipeeimens of lypo{trapliy, for lie 
doubts the Mienc Indultti uliurum , iboiijtli 
pi^obal>ly with no cause. 


(c) I^mbtnei, i. i5f. 

(&) I^*imbiiiel, Dibdin. The former thinks 
Uie inequality of letters observed in the 
psalter of 1457 , may proceed from their 
being cast in a matrix of plaster or clay , in- 
stead of m«*tol. 

(c)Crevier» IlUt. de rUiiiv. de Paris » i^ . 
243. 
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supposes , had not been wholly neglected , it was , at least , so 
little studied , that entire neglect would have been practically 
the same. 

27. This concession was perhaps unwillingly made , and , as 
frequently happens in established institutions , it left the preju- 
dices of the ruling party rather stronger than before. The teach- 
ers of Greek and rhetoric were specially excluded from the pri- 
vileges of regency by the faculty of arts. These branches of know- 
ledge were looked upon as unessential appendages to a good 
education , very much as the modern languages are treated in 
our English schools and universities at this day. A bigoted ad- 
herence to old systems, and a lurking reluctance that the rising 
youth should become superior in knowledge to ourselves , were 
no peculiar evil .spirits that haunted the university of Paris, 
though none ever stood more in need of a thorough exorcism. 
I 'or many years after this lime, the ( ireek and Latin languages 
were thus taught by permission , and with very indifferent suc- 
cess. 

28. Purhach , or Peurhach , natue of a small Austrian town 
of that name, has been called the lirst restorer of mathematical 
science in Europe. Ignorant of Greek, and possessing only a bad 
translation of Ptolemy, lately made by George of Trebizond («) , 
ho yet was able to explain the rules of physical astronomy and 
the theory of the planetary motions far better than his predeces- 
sors. But his chief merit was in the construction of trigonome- 
trical tables. The Greeks had introduced the sexagesimal divi- 
sion , not only of the circle, but of the radius , and calculated 
chords according to this scale. The Arabians , who about the 
ninth century first substituted the sine, or half chord of the dou- 
ble arch, in their tables, preserved the same graduation. Pur- 
bach made one step towards a decimal scale , which the new 
notation by Arabic numerals rendered highly convenient, by 
dividing the radius , or sinus totus , as it was then often called , 
into 600,000 parts, and gave rules for computing the sines of 
arcs; which he himself also calculated , for every minute of the 
quadrant , as Delambre and Kiistner think , or for every ten mi- 
nutes , according to Gassendi and Hutton, in parks of this radius. 
The tables of Albaten the Arabian geometer, the inventor, as 
far as appears , of sines , had extended only to quarters of a 
degree (*). 

(a) Montacla. Btof^r. Univ. It U however i. 539. TluUon’s Mathematical Dictionary, 
certain , and is admitted by Delambre, the and his Introduction to Logarithms. Gas' 
author of this article in the Biog. Univ., that sendi, Vita Purbachii. Biogr. Univ. Peur- 
Purhach made considerable progress in bach (by Delambre). Kdstner, Geschiebte 
abridging and explaining the text of this der Matliematik. i. 529 — 543. 572.; li. 319. 
translation , which , if ignorant of the origi - Gassendi twice gives a, 000,000 for the parts 
nal , he must have done by his mathematica I of Piirharh’s radius. Wone of those writers 
knowledge. Kaslner, ii. 251. seem comparable in accuracy to Kaslnor. 

(£)Montucla. Hist, des Malhemalique.s , 
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29. Purbach died young, in 1461, when, by Uie advice of 
cardinal Bessarion , he was on the point of setting out for Italy, 
in order to learn Greek. His mantle descended on Regiomonta- 
nus , a disciple , who went beyond his master, though he has 
sometimes borne away his due credit. A mathematician rather 
earlier than Purbach was Nicolas Gusanus, raised to the dignity 
of cardinal in 1448. He was by hirlh a German , and obtained a 
considerable reputation for several kinds of knowledge (<t). But 
he was chielly distinguished for the tenet of the earth’s motion , 
which, however, according to Montucla, he proposed only as 
an ingenious hypothesis. I’ioravanti , of Bologna , is said , on 
contemporary authority, to have removed , in 1455, a tower with 
its foundation , to a distance of several feet , and to have restored 
to the perpendicular one at Cento seventy-five feet high, which 
had swerved live feet (h). 


Sect. HI. 1460 — 1470. 


Progresi of (be Art of Prialing — Learning in Italy and tbc rest of F.urope. 

30. The progress of that most important invention, which 
illustrated the preceding ten years , is the chief subject of our 
consideration in the present. Many books , it is to be observed , 
even of the superior class, were printed, especially in the first 
thirty years after the invention of the art, without date of time 
or place ; and this was , of course, more frequently the case with 
smaller or fugitive pieces. A catalogue, therefore, of books that 
can be certainly referred to any particular period must always be 
very defective. A collection of fables in German was printed at 
Bamberg in 1461, and another book inl462, by Pfister, at the 
same place (r). The Bible which bears his name has been already 
mentioned. In 1462 Fust published a Bible, commonly called the 
Rlentz Bible , and which passed for the earliest till that in the 
Mazarin library came to light. But in the same year, the city 
having been taken by Adolphus count of Nassau, the press of 
Fust was broken up; and his workmen , whom he had bound by 
an oath to secrecy, dispersed themselves into different quarters. 
Released thus, as they seem to have thought, from Uicir obli- 
gation , they exercised their skill in other places. It is certain , 
that the art of printing, soon after this, spread into the towns 

(a) A work upon statics, or rather upon bcosion of the results. See Kastner, ii. 122. 
the weight of b^ies in water, by Cusanus , It is published in an edition of Vitruvius , 
se<>ms chiefly remarkable, as it shows both Strasburg, 1S50. 

a disposition to ascertain physical IruUi.s by (6) Tiraboschi. Montucla. Biogr. Uuiv. 
experiment, and an extraordinary cniHappro- (0 Lambinel. 
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near the Rhine ; not only Hanibcrg , as before mentioned , but 
Cologne, Strasburg, Augsburg, and one or two more places, 
sent forth books before the conclusion of these ten years. JSor 
was Mentz altogether idle, after the confusion occasioned l)y 
political events had abated. Yet the whole number of books 
printed with dates of time and place, in the German empire, from 
1461 to 1470, according to Panzer, was only twenty-four ; of 
which five were Latin, and two German, Ribles. The only known 
classical works are two editions ofCicero I)e Ofiiciis, at Mentz, 
in 1465 and 1466, and another about the latter year at Cologne 
by Llric Zell ; perhaps also the treatise I)e Finibus , and that 
Dc Scnectute, at the same place. I’here is also reason to sus- 
pect that a Virgil , a \alerius Maximus, and a Terence, print- 
ed by Mentelin at Strasburg , without a date , are as old as 
1470; and the same has been thought of one or two editions 
of Ovid I)e Arte Amandi, by Zell of Cologne. One book, 
.loannis de Turrecreniata Explanatio in psalterium was printed 
by Zainer at firacow, in 1465. 4’his is remarkable, as we have 
no evidence of the Polish press from that time till 1500. Sev(>ral 
copies of this book are said to exist in Poland ; yet doubts of its 
authenticity have been entertained. Zainer settled soon after- 
wards at Augsburg (a). 

.31. It was in 1 469 that Ulric Gering , with two more , who had 
been employed as pressmen by Fust at Mentz, were induced by 
Ficliet and Lapierre , rectors of the Sorbonne , to come to Paris , 
where several books were printed in 1 470 and 1471. The epistles 
of Gasparin of Barziza appeal', by some verses subjoined, to 
have been the earliest among these (Ji). Panzer has increased to 
eighteen the list of books printed before the close of 1472 (c). 

.32. Rut there .seem to be umiuestionable proofs that a still 
earlier specimen of typography is due to an English printer, the 
famous Caxton. llis Recueil des Histoircs de Troye appears to 
have been printed during the life of Philip duKe of Burgundy, 
and consequently before June 15, 1467. The place of publication, 
certainly within the duke’s dominions , has not been conjectured. 
It is , therefore, by .several years the earliest printed book in the 
French language. A Latin speech by Rus.sell, ambas.sador of 
Edward IV. to Charles of Burgundy, in 1469, is the next publi- 
cation of Caxton. This was also printed in the I.owCountries(</). 

3.3. A mqre splendid scene was revealed in Italy. Sweynheim 

(<*} Paiizpr, Annales Typographic!. Bio- Micbo^l* L’diilrtcus» Martiiiuiqnc 
grnpliit' TTnivcrsclIe, Zaiiipr. Hos impres-icront, et facimt iliot. 

(6) The last four of these lines are thefol- CO See Greswell’s Early Parisian Press, 
lowing; — (/O Dibdin’s Typographical Autiquilles. 

Ik a n t nyktaAkb.l Ik. .Ikkk . 1. ~ .k f t m 2 


Primos rcce libros quos liyr imlusfria fin.’sil ; 
Kranconiin in (erris, ailibus alquc luls. 


This is not noticed in the Biographic lini' 
vei’selle, nor in Brunet ; an omission hardly 
excusable. 
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and Paunartz , two workmen of l-’ust , set up a press , doubtless 
with encouragement and i)atronage , at the monastery of Subiaco 
in the Apennines , a place chosen either on account of the nu- 
merous manuscripts it contained , or because the monks were 
of the German nation ; and hence an edition of Lactantius issued 
in October, 1465, which one, no longer extant, of Donatus’s 
little grammar is said to have preceded. An edition of Cicero De 
Olliciis, without a date, is referred by some to the year 1466. 
In 1467, after printing Augustin De Civitate Dei, and Cicero De 
Oratore , the two Germans left Subiaco for Rome , where they 
sent forth not less than twenty-three editions of ancient Latin 
authors before the close of 1470. Another (ierman, John of 
Spire, cstal)lished a press at Venice, in 1469, beginning with 
C.iccro’s Ei)istles. In that and the next year, almost as many 
classical works were printed at Venice as at Rome , either by 
John and his brother Vindelin, or by a Frenchman, Nicolas 
Jenson. Instances are said to exist of books printed by unknown 
persons at Milan, in 1469; and in 1470, Zarot, a German, 
opened there a fertile source of typography, though but two 
Latin authors were published that year. An edition of Cicero’s 
E])istles appeared also in the little town of Foligno. The whole 
number of books that had issued from the press in Italy at the 
close of that year amounts , according to Panzer, to eighty-two ; 
exclusive of those which have no date , some of which may bo 
referrihlc to this period. 

34. Cosmo de’ Medici died in 1464. But the happy impulse he 
had given to the restoration of letters was not sus|)ended ; and in 
the last year of the present decade, his wealth and his inlluence 
over the republic of I'lorence had devolved on a still more 
conspicuous character, his grandson Lorenzo , himself worthy, 
by his literary merits , to have done honour to any patron , had 
not a more prosperous fortune called him to become one. 

35. The epoch of Lorenzo’s accession to power is distin- 
guished by a circumstance hardly less honourable than the 
restoration of classical learning, — the revival of native genius 
in poetry, after the slumber of near a hundred years. After the 
death of Petrarch , many wrote verses , hut none excelled in the 
art; though Muratori has praised the poetry down to 1400, 
especially that of Giusto di Conti , whom he does not hesitate 
to place among the first poets of Ihdy («). Rut that of the fifteenth 
century is abandoned by all critics as rude , feeble , and ill ex- 
pressed. The historians of literature scarcely deign to mention 
a few names , or the editors of selections to extract a few son- 
nets. The romances of chivalry in rhyme , Ruovo d’Antona , la 


(fl)Muratori Della perfoUo Voesia , p. I93. Routerwek, Gcsch. dor Jlal. I’oosic, 1. 2i6. 
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Spagna , I’Ancroja , are only deserving to he remembered as 
I hey led in some measure lo the great poems of Hoiardo and 
Ariosto. In themselves they are mean and prosaic. It is vain to 
seek a general cause for this sterility in the cultivation of Latin 
and Greek literature, which we know did not obstruct the bril- 
liancy of Italian poetry in the next age. There is only one cause 
for the want of great men in any period; — nature does not 
think fit to produce them. They are no creatures of education 
and circumstance. 

36. The Italian jirose literature of this interval from the age of 
Petrarch would he comprised in a few volumes. Some historical 
memoirs may be found in Muratori , but far the chief part of liis 
collection is in Latin. Leonard Aretin wrote lives of Dante and 
Petrarch in Italian, which, according toCorniani, are neither 
valuable for their information nor for their style, '^hc^ ita Civile 
of Palmicri seems to have been written some time after the middle 
of the fifteenth century, but of this Corniani says, that having 
wished to give a specimen , on account of the rarity of Italian in 
that age, he had abandoned his intention, finding that it was 
hardly possible to read two sentences in the ^ ita Civile without 
meeting some baibarism or incorrectne.ss. The novelists Sac- 
chetti , and Ser Giovanni , author of the Pecorone, who belong 
lo the t;nd of the fourteenth century, are read by some ; their 
style is familiar and idiomatic ; but Crescimbeni praises that of 
the former. Corniani bestows some praise on Passavanli and 
Pandolfini ; the first a religious writer, not much later than lloc- 
caccio; the latter a noble Florentine ,. author of a moral dialogue 
in the heginning of the fifteenth century. Filelfo , among his 
voluminous productions , has an Italian commentary on Petrarch , 
of which Corniani speaks very slightingly. The commentary of 
Landino on Dante is much better esteemed; but it was not 
published till 1431. 

37. It was on occasion of a tournament, wherein Lorenzo 
himself and his brother Julian had appeared in the lists , that 
poems were composed by Luigi Pulci , and by Politian , then a 
youth , or rather a boy, the latter of which displayed more har- 
mony, spirit, and imagination, than any that had been written 
since the death of Petrarch («). It might thus be seen , that there 
was no real incompatibility between the pursuits of ancient lite- 
rature and the popular language of fancy and sentiment ; and that, 

(<f Ktlracts from Uiis poem will be found allude lo Lorenzo as chief of Ihe republic , 
ill lloscoe's i.oreiizo , and in Sismoudi , Lit- which could not he said before the dealh of 
leralure dtt Midi, ii. 43., who praises it Iii(;h- Pietro in Deceuihor liou. if be wrote them 
ly « as the Italian critics have dune , and as at sixteen, it is extraordinary enough but 
hy the passap’.s ([iiottHl it seems well lo dc- these two years make an immense dilTeronce'. 
serve. Koseoe supposes Politian to he only (iin^uene is of opinion, that they do not 
foiirleen years old when he wrote the (iios* allmie lo the tournament of i i68, hut to 
tra di (»iuliano. Pul the lines ho ipiolcs one in M73. 
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if one gave chastity and elegance of style, a more lively and na- 
tural expression of the mind could best be attained by the other. 

38. This i)c.i iod was not equally fortunate for the learned in 
other parts of Italy. Ferdinand of Na|»les, who came to the 
throne in 1458, proved no adequate representative of his father 
Alfonso. Hut at Home (hey encountered a serious calamity. A 
few zealous scholars, such as Pomponius I.aitus , Platina, Calli- 
machus Experieus , formed an academy in order to converse 
together on subjects of learning, and communicate to each other 
(he results of their private studies. Dictionaries , indexes, and 
air works of compilation being very deficient, this was the best 
substitute for the labour of perusing the whole body of Latin 
antiquity. They took Roman names ; an innocent folly, long after 
practised in Europe. The pope, however, Paul II., thought fit, 
in 1468 , to arrest all this society on charges of conspiracy against 
his life , for which there was certainly no foundation , and of 
setting up Pagan superstitions against ('.hristianity, of which, in 
this instance , there seems to have been no proof. They were 
put to the torture, and kept in prison a twelvemonth ; when the 
tyrant, who is said to have vowed this in his first rage, set them 
all at jiberty •, but it was long before the Roman academy recover- 
ed any degree of vigour («). 

.39. We do not (liscover as yet much substantial encourage- 
ment to literature in any country on this side the Alps , with the 
cxcc|)tion of one where it was least to be anticipatctl. Mathias 
(2orvinus, king of Hungary, from his accession in 1458 to his 
death in 1490, endeavoured to collect round himself the learned 
of lUdy, and to strike light into the midst ofthedepths of darkness 
that encompassed his country. He determined , therefore , to 
erect an university, which, by the original plan, was to have been 
in a distinct city, but the Turkish wars compelled him to fix it 
at Huda. He availed himself of the dispersion of libraries after 
the capture of Coustantino|)le to purchase Greek manu.scripts , 
and employed four tran.scribcrs at Florence , besides thirty at 
Ruda, to enrich his collection. Thus , at his death , it is said that 
the royal library at Huda contained .50,000 volumes ; a nund>er 
Uiatappears wholly incredible (b). I’hree hundred ancient statues 
are reported to have been placed iii the same repository. Hut 
when the city fell into the hands of the Turks in 1527, these 
noble treasures were dispersed, and in great measure destroyed. 


(a)Tiraboschi,vi.93. Ginisu6n^. Brucker. 
Gorniani, ii. 280. This writer, inferior lo 
none in bis acquainUiDce with (he literature 
of the Ufleenlh century , but , lliouKh not an 
ecclesia:»(i(‘ , always favourable U> the court 
of Home , seems to strive lo lay the blame 
on the imprudence of Platina. 


(a) The library collected by Nicolas V. 
contained only sooo manuscripts. The vo- 
lumes printed in Europe before the death of 
Curvinus would probably be reckoned highly 
at 15,000. Heeren suspects thenumber 50,ooo 
to be hyperbolical j and ih fact there can be 
no doubt of it. 


Dig.--: • -y- 
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Though the number of books, as is just observed, must have 
been exaggerated , it is possible that neither the burning of the 
Alexandrian library by Omar, if it ever occurred, nor any other 
single calamity recorded in history, except the two captures of 
Constantinople itself, has been more fatally injurious to litera- 
• 4ure ; and , with due regard to the good intentions of Mathias 
Corvinus , it is deeply to be regretted that 'the inestimable relics 
once rescued from the barbarian Ottomans , should have been 
accumulated in a situation of so little security against their de- 
vastating arms (a). 

40. England under Edward IV. presents an appearance , in 
the annals of publication , about as barren as under Edward the 
Confessor •, there is , I think, neither in Latin nor in English , a 
single book that we can refer to this decennial period (6). Yet we 
find a few symptoms , not to be overlooked , of incipient regard 
for literature. Leland enumerates some Englishmen who tra- 
velled to Italy, perhaps before 1460, in order to become disciples 
of the younger Guarini at Ferrara ; Robert Fleming , William 
Gray, bishop of Ely, John Free, John Gunthorpe, and a very 
accomplished nobleman , John Tiptoft , earl of Worcester. It is 
but fairness to give credit to these men for their love of learning, 
and to observe, that they preceded any whom we could mention 
on sure grounds either in France or Germany. We trace , 
however, no distinct fruits from their acquisitions. Rut , though 
very few had the means of attaining that on which we set a high 
value in literature , the mere rudiments of grammatical learning 
were communicated to many. Nor were munificent patrons , 
testators, in the words of Burke, to a posterity which they 
embraced as their own , wanting in this latter period of the 
middle ages. William of Wykeham , chancellor of England ' 
under Richard II. and bishop of Winchester, founded a school ’ ' 
in that city, and a college at Oxford in connexion with it, 
in 137.3 (r). Henry VI., in imitation of him, became the founder 
of Eton school, and of King’s College, Cambridge, about 1 442 (<■/)• 

In each of these schools seventy boys, and in each college seventy 
fellows and scholars , arc maintained by these princely en- 


(«) Hrucker, Roscoc, Gihbnn. Hecron, 
p. 173., who refers to several modem books 
♦»xprp8sly relating to the fate of this library. 
Part of it, however, found its way to that of 
Vienna. 

(i) The university of Oxford , according 
to \Vood , as well as the church generally , 
stood very low about this time: the gram- 
mar schools were laid aside; degrees were 
4'oiiferrcd on undeserving persons for money. 
A. D. 1455 . i4(Ri. He had previously men- 
tioned those schools as kept up in the uni- 
versity under the supi'iintendenee of mas- 


ters of arls. A. U. 1442, The statutes of 
Magdalen College, founded iu the reign of 
Edward , provide for a certain degree of 
learning. — Chandler's Life of Wayiiflete , 

p. 200. 

(c) l^owth’s TJfe of Wykeham. He per- 
mits in his statutes a limited number of 
sons of gentlejnen (genlilium) to be educat- 
ed in his school. Chandler’s Life of Wayn- 
(lete , p. 5. 

(«0 Waynflete became the lirst bead mas- 
ter ufElcu in 1442. Chandler i p - 
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dowments. It is unnecessary to observe , that Uiey are still the 
amplest, as they are much the earliest, foundations for the 
support of grammatical learning in England. What could be 
taught in these, or any other schools at this time, the reader has 
been enabled to judge ; it must have been the Latin language, 
through indilferent hooks of grammar, and with the perusal of 
very few heathen wrKers of antiquity. In the curious and unique 
collection of the I’aston letters we lind one from a hoy at Eton 
in 1468 , wherein he gives two Latin verses , not very good , of 
his own composition (<■>). J am sensible that the mention of such 
a circumstance may appear trilling , especially to foreigners : but 
it is not a trille to illustrate by any fact the gradual |)rogress of 
knowledge among the laity ; first in the men' elements of reading 
and writing , as we did in a former chaptei' ; and now, in the 
liRcenth century, in such grammatical instruction as could he 
imparled. This hoy of the Paston family was well born , and 
came from a distance; nor was he in training for the church, 
since he seems by this letter to have had marriage in contem- 
plation. 

4l. Hut the Paston letters are, in other respects, an impor- 
tant testimony to the progressive condition of society ; and come 
in as a precious link in the chain of the moral history of England, 
which they alone in this period supply. They stand indeed singly, 
as far as I know, in Europe ; for though it is hjghly jirohable that 
in the archives of Italian families, if not in I'rance ortiermany, 
a series of merely private letters equally ancient may be conceal- 
ed, I do not recollect that any have been published. They are 
all written in the reigns of Henry \ I. and Edward I\ ., except 
a few, that extend as far as Henry ML, by dilTerent members of 
a wealthy and respectable, hut not noble, family; and are, 
therefore, tactures of the life of the English gentry in that age (A). 
We are merely, concerned with their evidence as to the state of 
literature. And this upon the whole is more favourable than, 
from the want of authorship in lhos<^ reigns, we should he led to 
anticipate. It is plain that several members of the family, male 
and female, wrote not only grammatically, but with a lluency and 
facility, an epistolary expertne.ss , which implies the habitual use 
of the pen. Their expression is much less formal and quaint than 


la) Vol. i. p. 301. Of William Pasion, 
author of these lines, it is said, some years 
before, that he liud *'Koiie to school to a 
Lombard called Karol Giles, to learn and 
to be re«d in poetry , or else in French, 
lie said, that he would be as glad and as 
fain of a, good book of French or of poetry 
as my master FaUtaH' would be to purchase 
a fair manor.’’ p. 173. (i45*J.) 

(4) This coHcction is in live quarto vo- 


lumes, and has become scarce. The length 
has been doubltnl by an injudicious pro- 
cei^ding of ibe editor, in printing the original 
orthography and abbreviations of the letters 
on each lefl-band page, and a more legible 
modern form on the right. .Vs orthography 
is of little importance, .and abbreviations ol 
noneat all, it woold have been sulfidenl to 
havegiveiia single spcuimeii. 
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that of modem novelists, when they endeavour to feign the 
familiar style of ages much later than the fifteenth century. Some 
of them mix Latin with their English , very bad , and probably 
for the sake of concealment ; and Ovid is once mentioned as a 
book to be sent from one to another («). It appears highly 
probable, that such a series of letters , with so much vivacity and 
pertinence, would not have been written by any family of English 
gentry in the reign of iliehard 11., and much less before. It is 
hard to judge from a single case; but the letter of lady Pelham, 
quoted in the first chapter, is ungrammatical and unintelligible. 
The seed , therefore , was now rapidly germinating beneath the 
ground ; and thus we may jjprceive that the publication of books 
is not the sole test of the intellectual advance of a people. I may 
add , that although the middle of the fifteenth century was the 
period in which the fewest books were written, a greater number, 
in the opinion of experienced judges, were transcribed in that 
than in any former age. 

42. It may be observed here, with reference to the state of 
learning generally in Englatid down to the age immediately 
preceding the Reformation , that Lcland , in the fourth volume 
of his Collectanea, has given several lists of books in colleges 
and monasteries , which do not by any means warrant the sup- 
position of a tolerable acquaintance with ancient literature. We 
find , however, some of the recent translations made in Italy 
from Greek authors. The clergy, in fact, were now retrograding, 
while the laity were advancing ; and when this was the case, the 
ascendancy of the former was near its end. 

43. I have said that there was not a new hook written within 
these ten years. In the days of our fathers, it would have been 
necessary at least to mention as a forgery the celebrated poems 
attributed to 'riiomas Rowley. Hut , probably, no one person 
living believes in their authenticity ; nor should I have alluded to 
so palpable a fabrication at all , but for the curious circumstance 
that a very similar trial of literary credulity has not long since 
been essayed in France. A gentleman of the name of Survilip 
published a collection of poems, alleged to have been written by 
Clotildc de Surville, a poetess of the fifteenth century. The muse 
of the Ard^che warbled her notes during a longer life than the 
monk of Hristow ; and having sung the relief of Orleans by the 
Maid of Arc in 1429, lived to pour her swan-like chant on the 
battle of Fornova in 1495. Love, however, as rtiuch as war, is 

lo Ovid De Artft amandi , 1 shall Cologne is supposed to have printed one 
send him you next week, for 1 have him before i470. as has hh'ii nieniioned above, 
not now ready.” iv. ns. This was between Wlictber (he book to be.sent wCTe in print, 
I463and 1469. according to the editor. We or manuscript, must be left to the sagacity 
do not know positively of any edition of of critics. 

Ovid De Arte amandi so early; hut Zell of 
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her theme ; and it was a remarkable felicity that she rendered an 
ode of her prototype Sappho into French verse many years before 
any one else in France could have seen it. But having , like 
Rowley, anticipated too much the style and sentiments of a later 
■period , she has , like him , fallen into the numerous ranks of the 
dead who never were alive (a). . ‘ 


’ Sect. IV.*l47l— 1480. 

The same Sabjects continaed — Lorenzo de’ Medici — Physical ControTeray — 
Mathematical Sciences. . 


44. The books printed in Italy during these ten years 

amount , according to Panzer, to 1297 ; of which 234 are edi- 
tions of ancient classical authors. Books without date are of 
course not included; and the list must not be reckoned com- 
plete as to others. , 

45. A press was established at Florence by Lorenzo, in which 
Cennini , a goldsmith , was employed ; the first printer, except 
Caxton and Jenson, who was not a ^rman. Virgil was pu^ 
fished in 1471. Several other Italian cities began to print in this 
period. The first edition of Dante issued from Foligno in 1472; 
it has been improbably, as well as erroneously, referred to 
Mentz. Petrarch had been published in 1470, and Boccace in 
1471. They were reprinted several times before the close of 
this decad. 

46. No one had attempted to cast Greek.types in- sufficient 
number for an entire book ; though a few occur in the early 
publications by Sweynheim and Pannartz (*); while in those 
printed afterwards at Venice , Greek words are inserted by the 
pen ; till , in 1476 , Zarot of Milan had the honour of giving the 
Greek grammar of Constantine Lascaris to the world (c). This 


. (fl) Auguis, Recueil de§ po6tcs, vol. ii. 
Biogr. Univ., SurviUe. Villemain^ Goars de 
* Lilt^rature, vol. H. Sismondi, Hist, des 
FraDfais, xiii. 593. The forgery is by no 
means so gross as that of Chatlerton; but, 
as M. Sismondi says, “'We have only to 
'' compare Clotilde with the doke of Orleans , 
or Villon.'’ The following lines , quoted by 
him, will give the reader a fair specimen : — 

Snirons I'anour , tel en soit le denger ; 

Cy Doos attend* ear lit* cbarmans de monsae. 

A des rigueuTS ; qtfi voadroit s'en venger ? 

Qai (meiM alors que lout d^r I’mousse) 

Au prix fatal de ne plus y songer ? 

Rpgne sur moi , chcr tjran , dont Ics armes 
Ne me saoroient porter coups trap puissaiu!. 


Poor mVpargoer n’en erois one li mes Unnes ; 
Snnt de plaisir , tent plus auroat de charroes 
Tes dards aigus , que seront plus cuisans. 

It has been justly remarked, that the 
extracts from Clotilde in the Recueil des 
anciens Pontes occupy too much space, 
while the genuine writers of the fifteenth 
century appear in very scanty specimens. 

(i) Greek types first appear in a treatise 
of Jerome, printed at Rome in 1468. Heeren, 
from Paoxer. 

(0 Lascaris GrammaUca Grcca, Medio- 
lani ex recognitioneOemelrii Cretensis per 
Dionysium Paravisinnm , 4lo. The charac- 
ters in this rare volume are elegant and of a 
moderate size. The earliest specimens of 
Greek printing consist of detached passages 
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was followed in 1 480 by Craston’s lexicon , a very iinpeiTecl 
vocabulary ; but which for many years continued to be the only 
assistance of the kind to which a student could have recourse. 
The author was an Italian. 

47. Ancient learning is to be divided into two great depart- 
ments ; the knowledge of what is contained in the works of 
Greek and Roman authors, and that of the materiel, if 1 may 
use the word , which has been preserved in a bodily shape, and 
is sometimes known by the name of antiquities. Such are build- 
ings, monuments, inscriptions, coins , medals, vases, instru- 
ments , which by gradual accumulation have thrown a powerful 
light upon ancient history and literature. The abundant riches 
of Italy in these remains could not be overlooked as soon as the 
spirit of admiration for all that was Roman began to be kindled. 
Petrarch himself formed a little collection of coins ; and his 
contemporary Pastrengo w'as the first who copied inscriptions; 
but in the early part of the fifteenth century, her scholars and 
her patrons of letters began to collect the scattered relics, wliich 
almost every region presented to them (n). Niccolo Niccoli , 
according to the funeral oration of Poggio, possessed a series of 
medals, and even wrote a treatise in Italian, correcting the 
common orthography of Latin words , on the authoYity of in- 
scriptions and coins. The love of collections increased from this 
time ; the Mediei and other rich patrons of letters spared no 
expense in accumulating these treasures of the antiquary. Ci- 
riacus of Ancona, about 1440, travelled into the east in order 
to copy inscriptions ; but he was naturally exposed to deceive 
himself and to be deceived; nor has he escaped thesuspicion of 
imposture , or at least of excessive credulity (6)'. 

48. The first who made his researches of this kind collectively 
known to the world, wasBiondo Flavio, or Flavio Riondo , 
— for the names may be found in a different order, but more 
correctly in the first (?) , — secretary to Eugenius IV. , and to his 
successors. His long residence at Rome inspired him with the 
desire , and gave him the opportunity, of describing her impe- 


and citations, found in a very few of the 
Hrst printed copies of Latin authors, such 
as the Lactanlius of 1465, the AulusGellius 
and Apnleius(of Sweynheiin and Pannartz, 
1469, and some works of Bessarioti about 
(he same lime. In all these It is remarkable 
that the Greek typography is legibly and 
creditably execul^, whereas the Greek 
introduced into the OHicia el Paradoxa of 
Cicero, Milan 1474, by7«arol, is so deformed 
as to be scarcely legible. 1 am indebted 
for the whole of Uiis noto to Gressweil's 
Early Parisian GreekPress, i. (. 

(a) Tiraboschi . vols. v. am) vi. Andres, 
ix 196. 


(5) Tiraboschi. Andres, ix. 199. Ciriacot 
has not wanted advocates ; some of the 
Inscriptions he was accused of having forgivl 
have turned out to be authentic \ and It 
is presumed in his favour, that others 
which do not appear may have perished 
since his time. Biogr. Univ.Cyriaque. One 
that rests on his authority is that which is 
supposed to record the persecution of the 
Cliristians in Sf>atn under Mero. See l.ard' 
ner’s Jewish and Heathen Testimonies, 
vol. I., who, though by no means a credu- 
lous critic , inclines to Hs genuineness. . . 

Zeno . Disserlarioni Vossians, i. H29. 
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rial ruins. In a work , dedicated to Eugenius IV. , who died in 
1447, but not printed till 1471 , entitled. Roma; Instaurat® libri 
tres, he describes, examines, and explains by the testimonies 
of ancient authors , the numerous monuments of Rome. In 
another, Roma; Triumphantis libri decern , printed about 1472, 
he treats of the govemment, laws, religion, ceremonies, mili- 
tary discipline, and other antiquities of the republic. A third 
work , compiled at the request of Alfonso king of iVaples, and 
printed in 1474, called Italia Illustrata, contains a description 
of all Italy, divided into its ancient fourteen regions, 'rhough 
Biondo Flavio was almost the lirst to hew his way into tUe rock , 
which should cause his memory to be respected , it has naturally 
happened , that his works being imperfect and faulty, in compa- 
rison with those of the great antiquaries of the sixteenth century, 
they have not found a place in the collection of ( lra;vius , and 
are hardly remembered by name («)• 

49. In Germany and the Low Countries the art of printing 
began to be Exercised at Deventer, Utrecht , Louvain , Baste , 
Ulm.and other places, and in Hungary at Btida. We find, 
however, very few ancient \vritcrs ; the whole list of what can 
pass for classics being about thirteen. One or two editions of 
parts of Arfetotle in Latin , from translations lately made in Italy, 
may be added. Yet it was not the length of manuscripts that 
discouraged the GtTman printers; for besides their editions of 
the Scriptures, Mentelin of Strasburg published , in 147.3, the 
great encyclopa;dia of Vincent of Beauvais, in ten volumes folio, 
generally bound in four ; and , in 1474, a similar work of Ber- 
chorius , or Berchoeur, in three other folios. The contrast be- 
tween these labours and tJiose of his Italian contemporaries is 
very striking. 

50. Florus and Sallust were printed at Paris early in this 
decad , and twelve more classical authors at the same place be- 
fore its termination. An edition of Cicero ad Herennium appear- 
ed at Angers in 1476, and one of Horacg at Caen, in 1480. 
The press of Lyons also sent forth several works , but none of 
them classical. It has been said by French writers , that the 
first book printed in their language is le Jardin de Devotion, by 
Colard Mansion of Bruges, in i473. This date has been ques- 
tioned in England ; but it is of the less importance , as we liave 
already seen that Caxton’s Recueil des bistoires de Troye has 

(«; A superior treatise of the same age cd also in the political rerolulions of Flo- 
on the antiquities of the Roman city is by rence. After the death of Lorenzo, he became 
Bernard Kucellai (De urbe Romd^in Rer. iheprolectorof the Florentine academy, for 
Ilal. Script. Florenl. vol. ii.) But it was not the members of which he built a palace with 
published before the eighteenth century, gardens. Corniaoi. Ui. i43- Biogr. Univ., 
Rnccllai wrote some historical works in a Rucellai, 
vcrjl good Latin si>le, and was distinguish' 
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Ihetlear priority. Lo Homan de Baudouin comte dc 1- laiulres , 
Lyon 1474, serms to be the earliest French hook printed in 
France. In 1470, Les Grands Chroniques de St. Denis, an 
important and bulky volume , appeared at Paris. 

61. We come now to our own Caxlon, who (ini-shed a 
translation into English of his Becueil des histoires de Troye , 
by order of !\Iargaret duchess of Burgundy, at (Cologne , in Sep- 
tember 1471. It was probably printed there the next year 
But soon afterwards he came to England with Ihe instruments 
of his art; and in 1474, bis Game of Chess, a slight^and short 
performance, is supposed to have been the first specimen of 
English typography (*)• In almost every year from this lime' to 
his death in 1483, Caxton continued, to publish those volumes 
which arc the delight of our collectors. The earliest of his edi- 
tions bearing a date in England , is the “ Dicles and Sayings ,” 
a translation by lord Bivers from a Latin compilation , and 
published in 1477. In a literary history it should be observed , 
that the Caxton publications are moi’e adapted to the general 
than the learned reader, and indicate , upon the whole , hut a 
low state oyinowledge in England. A Latin translation , how- 
ever, of Aristotle’s ethics was printed at Oxford in 1479. 

52. The first book printed in Spain was on the very subject 
we might expect to precede all others , the Conception of the 
Virgin. It should be a very curious volume, being a poetical 
contest on that sublime theme by thirty-six poets , four of whom 
had written in Spanish , one in Italian , and the rest in IVoven- 
gal or Valencian. It appeared at\ alencia in 1474. A little book 
on grammar followed in 1475, and Sallust was printed the sann; 
year. In that year printing was also introduced at Barcelona 
and Saragossa, in 1476 at Seville, in 1480 at Salamanca and 
Burgos. 

53. A translation of the Bible by Malerbi , a Venetian , was 
published in 1471 , and two other editions of that , or a dilTerenl 
version , the same year. Eleven editions are enumerated by 
Panzer in the fifteenth century. The .German translation has 
already been mentioned ; it was several times reprinted in' this 
decad ; one in Dutph appeared in 1477, one in the Valpncian 
language, at that city, in 1478^''); the New Testament was 

(a) This book at Uie duke of Koxburgh’s glances occur, to which a pretended early 

famous sale brought loeof. book has not tiTood lh3« keen eye df erl- 

(b) The Eiposilio Sancti Hieronymi, of lifism : as Ihe Dwor Pupllarum , ascribed 
which a copy, in the public library atCanw lo Nicolas Jenson of Venice in i46it for 
bridge, bears the dale of Oxford i468 on the which we should read i47i ; a cosmograpliy 
Ulle-page. is now generally given up. JtJias of Plolemy wilh uie dato.,of i4fi'i:a book 
been successfully contended by Middleton, appearing to have been prinlt*d at Tours in 
and lately by Mr. Singer, that this dale 1467, etc. 

should be i 478 i the numeral leiter x baying This edition was suppressed or des- 

been casually omitied. Soeral similar in- troyed; no copy is known .to exist ; bul there 
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printed in Hohemian , 1475, and in French, 1477 5 the earBest 
French translation of the Old Testament seems lo be about the 
same date. The reader will of course understand , that all these 
translations were made from the Vulgate Latin. It may natu- 
rally seem remarkable , that not only at this period , but down 
to the Reformation , no attempt was made to render any part 
of the Scriptures public in English. But , in fact , the ground 
was thought too dangerous by those in power. The translation 
of Wicliffe had taught the people some comparisons between 
the worldly condition of the first preachers of Christianity and 
their successors, as well as some other contrasts, which it was 
more expedient to avoid. Long before the invention of printing 
it was enacted , in 1408 , by a constitution of archbishop Arun- 
del in convocation , that no one should thereafter “ translate 
any text of Holy Scripture into English , by way of a book , or 
little book or tract j and that no book should be read that was 
composed lately in the time of John Wicliffe , or since his 
death.” Scarcely any of Caxton’s publications are of a religious 
nature. , 

54. It would have been strange if Spain , placed on the genial 
shores of the Mediterranean , and intimately connected through 
the Aragonese kings with Italy, had not received some light 
from that which began to shine so brightly. Her progress , 
however, in letters was but slow. Not but that several indivi- 
duals are named by compilers of literary biography in the first 
part of the fifteenth century, as well as earlier, who are reputed 
to have possessed a knowledge of languages , and to have stood 
at least far above their con temporaries. AlfonsusTostatus passes 
for the most considerable ; his writings are chietly theological , 
but Andr6s praises his commentary on the Chronicle of Euse- 
bius , at least as a bold essay («). He contends that learning was 
not deficient in .Spain during the fifteenth century , though 
admitting that the rapid improvements made at its close , and 
about the beginning of the next age , were due to Lebrixa’s 
public instructions at Seville and Salamanca. Several transla- 
tions were made from Latin authors into Spanish, which, how- 
ever , is not of itself any great proof of Peninsular learning. 
The men to whom Spain cliiefly owes the advancement of useful 
learning , and who should not be defrauded of their glory, were 
Arias Barbosa , a scholar of Politian , and the more renowned , 
though not more learned or more early propagator- of Grecian 
literature , Antonio of Lebrixa , whose name was latinised into 

IS preserved a linftl leaf coniainii)(t the names io the fifteenth century, with the approba-* 
of the translator and printer. M Cric’s He- Itoti of divines. * 

f ormation in Spain, p. t() 2 . Andres ttajs (xii. i*. 151. 

lit.*), that this translation wJs made early * * 
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Nebrissensis, by which he is commonly known. Of Alias, who 
unaccountably has iio place in the Biographie Universelle , Ni- 
colas Antonio gives a very high character («). He taught the 
Greek language at Salamanca probably about this time. But his 
writings are not at all numerous. For Lebrixa , instead of com- 
piling from other sources, I shall transcribe what Dr. M‘Crie 
has said with his usual perspicuous brevity. 

55. “ Lebrixa, usually styled Nebrissensis, became to Spain 
what Valla was to Italy, Erasmus to Germany,. or Budaeus to 
France. After a residence of ten years in Italy, during which 
he had stored his mind with various kinds of knowledge , he re-, 
turned home , in 1473 , by the advice of the younger Philelphus 
and Ilermolaus Barbarus , with the view of promoting classical 
literature in his native country. Hitherto the revival of letters in 
Spain was confined to a few inquisitive individuals, and had not 
reached the schools and universities , whose teachers continued 
to teach a barbarous jargon under the name of Latin, into which 
they initiated the youth by means of a rude system of grammar, 
rendered unintelligible, in some instances, by a preposterous 
intermixture of the most abstruse questions in metaphysics. By 
the lectures which he read in the universities of Seville , Sala- 
manca, and Alcala, and by the institutes which he published on 
Castilian , Latin , Greek , and Hebrew grammar, Lebrix^ con- 
tributed in a wonderful degree to expel barbarism from the seats 
of education , and to diffuse a taste for elegant and useful studies 
among his countrymen. His improvements were warmly op- 
posed by the monks , who had engrossed the art of teaching , 
and who, unable to bear the light themselves , wished to prevent 
all others from seeing it ; but , enjoying the support of persons 
of high authority, he disregarded their selfish and ignorant 
outcries. Lebrixa continued to an advanced age to support the 
literary reputation of his native country (6).” 

36. This was the brilliant acra of Florence , under the supre- 
macy of Lorenzo de’ Medici. The reader is probably well ac- 
quainted with this eminent character , by means of a work of 
extensive and merited reputation. The Laurentiau library, still 
consisting wholly of manuscripts, though formed by Cosmo , 

(a) In quo Antonium Nebrissensev so- suislai^a ct locuplete vena communkavit, 
cium habuil,qui tamen quicquid u:»quani in pocUea facutUitc Gnccaoicaquc doctrina 
Grscarum Utcranim apud llispanos %ssct, JNcbrissense mclior, a quo lamen in varia 
ab uno Aria emanasse in prsfaiione sua- mullipliciquu doctrina superabalur. Bibl. 
ruot Introductionum Grammaticarum in- Vetus. 

Kenue afPirmavit. His duobus amplissimum (5) M'Crie's llisC. of Ueformatioii in 
iitud gymnasium , indeque Ilispania tota dc- Spain, p. 6i. Il is probable that Lebrixa’s 
bet barbariei, qua* longo npud nos bcUorum exertions were not very elTeclual in thoj)re> 
dominalu in immcn.sum creverat, exlirpa' sent decennium, nor were perhaps in (ho 
Uonem, boiiarumque omnium diseiplinarum next, hut his liistilutiones (Jrammaticas^a a 
divitias. Quas Arias noster ex aiUiquitatis very scarce book, ytcrc printed at Seville 
penu per viceunium inicgrum audilorihas in list.' ' .. . 
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and enlarged by bis son Pietro, owed not only Its name, but an 
ample increase of its treasures, to Lorenzo, who swept the 
monasteries of Greece thropgh his learned agent, John Lascaris. 
With that true love of letters which scorns the monopolising 
spirit of possession , Lorenzo permitted his manuscripts to be 
freely copied for the use of other parts of Europe. 

57. It was an important labour of the learned at Florence to 
(zjrrect, as well as elucidate, the text of their manuscripts, 
written generally by ignorant and carcle.ss monks or trading 
copyists T; though the latter probably had not much concern with * 
ancient writers), and become almost wholly unintelligible through 
the blunders of these transcribers (a), l.audino, Merula, Galde- 
rino, and Politian were the most indefatigable in this line of 
criticism during the age of Lorenzo. Itefore the use of printing 
fixed the text of a whole edition — one of the most important of 
its consequences — the critical amendments of these scholars 
could only be made useful through their oral lectures. And these 
appear frcciuently to have been the foundation of the valuable, 
though rather prolix, commentaries we find in the old editions. 
Thus those of Landino accompany many editions of Horace and 
Virgil, forming, in some measure, the basis of all interpretative 
annotations on those poets. Landino in these seldom touches on 
verbal, criticism ; but his explanations display a considerable 
reach of knowledge. They are founded , as Heeren is convinced, 
on his lectures, and consequently give us some notion of the 
tone of instruction. In explaining the pocLs, two methods were 
pursued, the grammatical and the moral, the latter of which 
consisted in resolving the whole sense into allegory. Dante had 
given credit to a doctrine, orthodox in this age, and long after- 
wards , that every great poem must have a hidden meaning (b). 

58. The notes ofCalderino, a scholar of high fame, but in- 
fected with the common vice of arrogance, are found with those , 
of I.,andino in the early editions of Virgil and Horace. Regio 
commented upon Ovid, Omnibonus Leonicenus upon Lucan, 
both these upon Quintilian , many upon Cicero (r). It may be 
observed , for the .sjike of chronological exactness , that these 
labours are by no means confined , even principally, to this de- 
cennial period. They are mentioned in connexion with the 
name of Lorenzo de’ Medici, whose influence over literature 
extended from 1470 to his death in H92. Nor was mere philology ‘ 
the sole, or the leading, pursuit to which so truly noble a mind 
accorded its encouragement. He sought in ancient learning 
something more elevated than the narrow, though necessary, 
researches of criticism. In a villa overhanging the towers of 

Jo) Meinors, Verpleich. dor >ittcn. iii. t08. ,(*) Heeren , pp. J4t. 287. 

ilwren , p. 293. 
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1 'lorence , on the steep slope of that lofty hill crowned by the 
mother city, the ancient Fiesole, in g^dens w’hich Tully might 
have envied, with Ficino, Landino, and Politian at his side, he 
delighted his hours of leisure with the beautiful visions, of Pla- 
tonic philosophy, for which the summer stillness, of an Italian 
sky appears the most congenial accompaniment. 

59. Never could the sympathies of the soul with outward 
nature be more finely touched; never could more striking sug- 
gestions be presented to the philosopher and the statesman. 
Florence lay beneath them; not with all the magnificence that 
the later Medici have given her, but, thanks to the piety of 
former times, presenting almost as varied an outline to the 
sky. One man , the wonder of Cosmo’s age, Brunelleschi , had 
crowned the beautiful city with the vast dome of its cathedral; a 
structure unthought of in Italy before, and rarely since sur- 
passed. It seemed, amidst clustering towers of inferior churches, 
an emblem of the Catholic hierarchy under its supreme head ; 
like Borne iLsclf, imposing, unbroken, unchangeable, i-adiating 
in equal expansion to ever y part of the earth , and directing its 
convergept curves to heaven. Round this were numbered, at 
unequal heights, the Baptistery, with its gates worthy ofParadise ; 
the tall and richly decorated belfry of Giotto; the church .of the 
Carmine, with the frescos of Masaccio; those of Santa Maria 
Novella , beautiful as a bride , of Santa Croce , second only in 
magnificence to the cathedral , and of St. Mark ; the San Spirito , 
another great monument of the genius of. Brunelleschi ; the nu- 
merous convents that rose within the walls of Florence, or were 
scrattered immediately about them. From these the eye might 
turn to the trophies of a republican government that, was rapidly 
giving way before the citizen-prince who now surveyed them ; 
the Palazzo V ecchio , in which the signiory of I'lorence held 
their councils , rai.sed by the Guelf aristocracy, the exclusive , 
but not tyrannous faction that long swayed the city ; or the new 
and unfinished palace which Brunelleschi had designed for one 
of the Pitti family, before they fell , as others- had already done , 
in the fruitless struggle against the house of Medici ; itself destined 
to become the abode of tlie victorious race , and to perpetuate , 
by retaining its name, the revolqtions that had raised them to 
power. 

60. The prospect , from an elevation , of a ^eat city in its 
silence, is one of the most impressive', as well as beautiful, we 
ever behold. But far more must it have brought home thoughts 
of seriousness to the mind of one who , by the force of evdlits , 
and the generous ambition of his family, and- his own, was in- 
volved in the dangerous necessity of governing without the 
right, and, as far as might be, without the semblance' of power ; 
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one wlio knew the vindictive and unscrupulous hostility which , 
at home and abroad, he had to encounter. If thoughts like 
these could bring a cloud over the brow of Lorenzo, unfit for 
the object he sought in that retreat , he might restore its serenity 
by other .soenes which his garden commanded. Mountains bright 
with various hues, and clothed with wood, bounded the horizon, 
and , on most sides, at no great distance; but embosomed in 
these were other villas and domains of his own ; while the level 
country bore witness to his agricultural improvements, the 
classic diverfflon of a statesman’s cares. The same curious spirit 
which led him to till his garden at Careggi with exotic flowers 
of the east , the first instance of a botanical collection in Europe , 
had introduced a new animal from the same regions. Herds of 
bu(Talo()s, since naturalised in Italy, whose dingy hide, bent 
neck, curved horns , and lowering aspect , contrasted with the 
greyish hue and full mild eye of the Tuscan oxen , pastured in 
the valley, down Vhich the yellow Arno steals silenUy through 
its long.reaches to the sea (a). 

61. The Platonic academy, which Cosmo had planned, came 
to maturity under Lorenzo. The academicians were divided into 
three classes : — the patrons (mecenati) , including the’ Medici ; 
the hearers ( ascoltatori, probably from the Greek word 

and the novices , or disciples, formed of young aspirants to phi- 
losophy. Ficuio presided over the whole. 'Lheir great festival 
was the 1.3th of JVovember, being the anniversary of the birth 
and death (if Plato. Much of absurd mysticism, much of frivol- 
ous and mischievous superstition , was mingled with their spe- 
ciilabons (b). * 

62. The Disputationes Camaldulenscs ofLandino were pub- 
lished during this period, though, perhaps, written a little 
sociner. I hey belong to a class prominent in the literature of 
Italy in this and the succeeding century ; disquisitions on phi- 


(fl) Toll* Fanaleo IcDtos meditohar ia aniro , 
Ruresoborband Mcdictun, qua mom sacorurb^m 
Mxouiam , 4>ogique ToIumin^dRspicit Arni ; 
Qua bonus hoapitium fellx^lacidauiquoquietem 
lodulgct Laurens. 

Poiifieni Rusiirus. 

And let us from thr top of Fieiofe , 
hnnoe Galileo's gbus by night observed 
Tbc phases of the moon « look round below 
On Amo s vale , where dovc^coloured steer 
Is ploughing op and d<Avn among the vintt , 
While many a careless note is sung aloud » 
Filling the air talih sweetness — and outhcu, 
B<*auliful Florence, all within thy walU , 
lliy groves and gardens , piunacles oud towers , 
I>rawB to our fert. 

U ia hardly necessary lo say lhat tliesfr 
lines are taken from my fri*nd Mr. Kogers's 


Italy , a poem full of moral and descriplivc 
swectncHs, and writien In the chastened 
lone of line laste.* With respect to the buffa- 
loes,! have no other authority than these 
lines of t^olitian, in his poem of Ambra, on 
the farm of Lorenzo at Poggto Cajano. 

Alque aliud nigrts missum, qnis errdat f ah Indis, 
Rumiuat inspetas nrincntum discolor herhos. 

But I must wn , that Biifron tells us, 
though without quoting any authority, that 
the buffalo was introduce into Italy as 
early as the seventh century. I did not lake 
the trouble of consulting Aldrovandus, who 
would perhaps have confirmed him — espe- 
cially as 1 have a heuer opinion of my 
readers than lo suppose they would care 
about the mqtler. 

Koscoe,’Comiani. 
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losophy in the form of dialogue , with more solicitude to present 
a graceful delineation of virtue , and to kindle a generous sym- 
pathy for moral beauty, tlian to explore the labyrinths of theory, 
or even to lay down clear and distinct principles of ethics. The 
Avritings of Plato and Cicero, in this manner,. had shown a 
track, in which their idolaters, with distant and hesitating 
steps, and more of reverence than emulation, delighted to tread. 
These Disputations of Landino , in which , according to the 
beautiful patterns of ancient dialogue , the most honoured names 
of the age appear — Lorenzo and his brother Julian-, Albepti, 
whose almost universal genius is now best known by his archi- 
tecture -y Ficino , and Landino himself — turn upon a comparison 
between the active and contemplative life of man , to the latter 
of which it seems designed to give the advantage , and are satur- 
ated with the thoughtful spirit of Platonism (<»). 

6.3. Landino was not , by any means , the first who had tried 
the theories of ancient philosophy through the fei^ed warfare 
of dialogue. Valla , intrepid and fond of paradox , had vindicat- 
ed the Epicurean ethics from the calumnious or exaggerated 
censure frequently thrown upon them, contrasting the true 
methods by which pleasure should be sought with the gross 
notions of the vulgar. Several other writings of the same de- 
scription, either in dialogue or regular dissertation, belong to the 
fifteenth century, though not always published so early, such as 
Franciscos Rarbarus De Re uxoria (t), Platina De (also et vero 
Rono, the Vita Civile of Palmieri , the moral treatises of Poggio, 
Alberti, Pontano, and Matteo Rosso, concerning some of which 
little more than the names are to be learned from literary history, 
and which it would not , perhaps , be worth while to mention , 
except as collectively indicating a predilection for this style, 
which the Italians long continued to display (r). 

64. Some of these related to general criticism , or to that of 
single authors. My knowledge of them is chiefly limited to the 
dialogue of Paulus Cortesius De Hominibus doctis , written , 1 
conceive, about 1490; no unsuccessful imitation of Cicero De 
Claris Oratoribus , from which indeed modern Latin writers have 


(a) Cbrniaoi and Roscoc have given this 
account of the Disputationes Camaldu- 
lenses. I have no direct acquaintance with 
the book. 

(i) This , which has been already men- 
tioned , may be considered as much the 
earliest , having been published about I4if . 
Shepherd’s Poggio , c. 3. Barbaro was a 
noble Venetian , who had Iean.ed Latin 
under Gasparin of Baniza. He was after- 
wards chiefly employed In public life. This 
treatise De Be uxoria , of which some ac- 
count may be found in Comian ( it. I3i.) 


made a considerable impression at that eorly 
time. Corniani thinks it the only work of 
moral philosophy in the ilfteenth century . 
which is not a servile copv of some ancient 
system. The more celcWated Hermolaus 
was grandson of this Francis Barbarus. * 
(c) Corniani is much fuller than Tirabos- 
rhi on these treatises, Boscoe seems to 
have read the ethical writings of Matteo 
Bosso ( Life of Leo X., c. xi. ) but hardly 
adverts to any of the rest I have named. 
Some of them are very scarce. 
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always been accustomed to collect the discriminating phrases of 
criticism. CortCsius , who was young at the time of writing this 
dialogue, uses an elegant , if hot always a correct Latinity 5 cha- 
racterising'agreeably, and with apparent taste, the authors of * 
the nfleenth<cenlury. It may be read in conjunction with the 
Ciceronianus of Erasmus , who, with no knowledge , perhaps , 
of CortesiusI has gone over the same ground in rather Inferior 
language. . / * 

6 .>.- it was about the beginning of this decad that a fewGermans 
and Netherlanders , trained in the college of Deventer, or that 
of'Zwoll, or of St. Edward’s near Groningen , were roused to 
acquire that extensive knowledge of Ipe ancient languages which 
Italy as yet exclusively possessed. Their names should never be 
omitted in any remembrance of the revival of letters ; for great 
was their influent5e upon the subsequent times. Wessel of Gron- 
ingen , one of those who contribued most steadily towards the 
purilicatiiin of religipn, and to whom the Greek and Hebrew 
languages are saicf, but probably on no solid grounds, to have 
been^ known, may be "reckoned in this class. But others were 
more ^lirectly engaged iri the advancement of literature. Three 
schools , from which issued the most conspicuous ornaments of 
the next generation , rose under masters ,’ learned for that time, 
and zealous in the good cause of instruction. Alexander Hegius 
became , about 1475 , rector of that at Deventer, where Erasmus 
received his early education («). Hegius was not wholly ignorant 
of Greek , and imparted the rudiments of it to his illustrious 
pupil, 1 am inclined to ascribe the publication of a very rare and 
curious book., the lirst endeavour to print Greek on this side of 
the Alps, to no other person than Hegius (b). Louis Dringeberg 


(a) lleeren, p. i49.. says lhat Hegius be> 
gan 10 preside over the school of Deventer in 
1480; but 1 think the date in the text is more' 
probable, as Erasmus left it ot the age of 
fourteen, and was certainly born in i46'i. 
Though Hegius Is said to have known but 
little Greek, I find in Panzer the title of a 
book hy him, printed at Deventer in i50i , 
Do Uiiliiate f.ingus GriPcir. 

The life of Hcgiusjn Melchior Adam is in-* 
terestiiig. lYimus hie in ]>elgio Jileras exci- 
tavit, says Hevius, in Daveutria llluslraia, 
p. 130. Mihi, says Erasmus, admodiim 
adhuc puero conligil uti pra^ceptorc hujus 
discipulo Aicxaifdro Ilegip Weslphalo , qui 
ludum aHquando celebrem oppidi Daven- 
triensis moderabatur, in quo nos olim ad- 
modum puori uiriusque lingute prima didi- 
cimus elementa. Adag. Chil.i. cent. iv. 39. 

•In another place he says of Hegius; no hie 
quidem GroM'arum literarum omnino igna- 
rusest. Epist. 4ii. in Appendice. Erasmus 
left Deventer at the age of fourteen ; conse- 


quently in 1479 or 1480, as he tells usio an 
epistle , dated nth Apr. isi9. 

(8) This very rare book, unnoticed by 
most bibliographers , is of some importance 
in the history of literature. It is a small 
quarto tract, entitled, Conjugationes ver- 
horum Grtecce, Daventrie noviter extreme 
laliore collector el impress«. P^o dale or 
printer s name appears. A copy is In the 
British Museum, and another in Lord Spen- 
cer's library. It contains nothing *but the 
word TV'jna in all its voices and lenses, 
with I^tin explanations in Gothic letters. 
The Greek types are very rude, and the 
characters sometimes misplaced. It must, 
i should presume, seem probable to every 
one who considers this book, that it is of the 
flfteenth century, and consequently older 
than any known Greek on this side of the 
Alps; which of itself should render it inte- 
resting in the eyes of bibliographers and of 
every one else. But, fully disclaimit^ all 
such acquaintance with the technical science 


. i , Cjtu 
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founded, not perhaps before 1480, a still more distinguished 
seminary at Sehelstadt in Alsace. Here the luminaries of Ger- 
many in a more advanced stage of learning, Conrad Celtes, Bebel, 
Kheuanus, Wimpheling, Pirckheimer, Simler, are said to have 
imbibetT their knowledge (r/). The third school was at Munster; 
and over this Rodolph Langius presided , a man not any way 
inferior to the other two, and of more reputation as a Latin 
writer, especially as a poet. The school of Munster did not come 
under the care of Langius till 1483 , or perhaps rather later ; and 
his strenuous exertions in the cause of useful and polite litera- 
ture against monkish barbarians extended into the next century. 
But his life was long : the lirst , or nearly such , to awaken his 
countrymen , he was permitted to behold the full establishment. 


of typograjniicafdniiquity,a» to vimlurcany 
jud^menl foundod on the appearanre of a 
particular book, or on a compariHoii of it 
with others, 1 would, on other grounds, sug- 
pesi the probability that (his little allempl at 
(iret'k prammnr issued from the Deventer 
press about 1480. It appears clear that 
whoever “ collected with extreme labour" 
these forms of the verb 'rt/a-Ta* , had never 
been possessed of a Greek and Latin 
grammar. For would it not be absurd to 
use such axpresfiuus about a simple tran- 
scription? Besides w ltich. the word is not 
only given in an arrangement dilTerent from 
any 1 have ever seen, but with a non-existent 
form of participle, for 'r*'- 

4«t/4fvoc , which could not surely have heeu 
found in any prior grammar. Now the gram- 
mar of l.a8caris was published w ith a I.alin 
translation by Craston in i480. U is indeed 
highly probable that this hook would not 
reach Deventer immediately after its im- 
pression ; but it does seem as if there could 
not long have been any extreme diflicuUy in 
obtaining a correct synopsis of the verb 

We* have seen that Lrasmus . about 1477, 
acqnirod a very sliglu tincture of («reek un- 
der .Alexander llegius at Oevenler. And 
here, as he tells us, he saw Agricola, return- 
ing probably from Italy to Groningen. Quern 
. mibi pueru, ferme duodecim aniios nato, 
Daventris videre cooUgit, nec uliud con- 
tigit. (Jortin, ii. 4i6.) one could be so 
likely as llcgius to attempt a Greek gram- 
mar; nor do we Knd that bii| successors in 
that college were men as distinguished for 
learning as himself. But , in fact, at a later 
time U could not have been so extraordina- 
rily imperfect. We might perhaps conjecture 
(bathe took down these Greek tenses from 
the month of Agricola, since we must pre- 
sume oral communication rather than the 
use of books. Agricola, repeating from me- 
mory, and not thoroughly conversant with 
the language, might have given the false 


tense 'riTi/4«A*»v9f* The tract was proba- 
bly printed by Pafroet, some of whose edi- 
tions hearas early a daleas 1477. It has long 
been extremely scarce; for Hovius does not 
include it in the list of Pafroet’s publications 
he has given in Daventria Illustraia, nor 
will it he found in Panzer. Beloe was the 
first to mention it in bis Anecdotes, of Scarce 
Books; and it is referred by him to the lif- 
teenth century; but apparently without his 
being aware there was any thing remarkable 
in that antiquity. Dr. Dibdin, in Biblothecn 
Spenceriana, has given a fuller account; and 
from him Brunet has inserted it in the Ma- 
nuel du Lihraire. Neither Beloe nor Dibdin 
seems to have known tliai there is a copy in 
the .MustHim ; they speak only of that belong- 
ing to Lord Spencer. 

If it were true that Reuchlin . during his 
residence at Orleans, had published, as well 
as compiled, a Creek.grammar, wo should 
not need to haye recourse to (he hypothesis 
of this note, in order to give the antiquity of 
the present docad to Greek typography. 
Such a grammar is asserted by Meiuers. in 
his life of Keuchliii , to have been printed at 
Poitiers: and Kiclihorn positively says, 
without reference to the place of publica- 
tion, Uiat Reuchlin was (he first German 
who published a Greek grammar. (Gi*sdi. 
der Liu. iil. 275.) Meiiicrs. however, in a 
subs4'queiii volume ;^iii. io.,')rrelrac(s (his 
assertion, and says il has been proved that 
the Greek grammar of Reuchlin was never 
printed, ^ctllind in (he Bibliotheca Uni- 
versalis of (resner; Job. Capnio [Heueblin] 
scripsit Do Diversiiate quatuor idiomaium 
Graerae linguae lib. i. No such book appears 
in the list of Reuchlin’s works in NicerooT 
vol. XXV., oof in any of Uie bibliographies. If 
it ever existed, we may place it with moru 
probability at the very close of ihii century, 
or at lliR beginning of (he next. * 

(a) Eichhorn, iii. ;z3i. Meiners, ii. 3ti9. 
Kichluini carelessly follows a batf authority 
in counting Reuchlin among (hese pupils <iC 
the Sehelstadt school. . 
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of learning, and to exult in the dawn of the Reformation. In 
company with a young man of rank , and equal zeal , Maurice 
count of Spiegelberg, wlio himself became the provost of a 
school at Emmerich , Langius visited Italy, and , as Meiners 
supposes, though , I think, upon uncertain grounds, before 146o. 
Ilut not long afterwards, a more distinguished person than any we 
have mentioned, Rodolph Agricola of Groningen , sought in that 
more genial land the taste and correctness which no Cisalpine 
nation bould supply. Agricola passed several years of this decad 
in Italy. We shall find the effects of his example in the next (n). 

66. Meantime a slight impulse seems to have been given to 
the university of Paris by the lessons of George Tifernas ; for 
from some disciples of his Reuchlin , a young German of great 
talents and celebrity, acquircfl, probably about the year 1470, 
the first elements of the Greek language. This knowfedgo he 
improved by the lessons of a native Greek , Andronicus Carto- 
blacas, at Basle. In that city he had the good fortune, rare on 
this side of the Alps , to find a collection of Greek manuscripLs , 
left there at the time of the council by a cardinal Nicolas of Ra- 
gusa. By the advice of Cartoblacas, he taught Greek himself at 
Basle. After the lapse of some years, Reuchlin went again to 
Paris , and found a new teacher, George Ilermonymus of Sparta, 
who had settled there about 1472. From Paris he removed to 
Orleans and Poitiers ; he is said to have taught , perhaps not the 
Greek language , in the former city, and to have written a Greek 
grammar in the second. It seems however now to be ascertain- 
ed , that this grammar was never printed (b). 

67. The classical literature which delighted Reuchlin and 
Agricola was disregarded as frivolous by the wise of that day in 
the university of Paris ; but they were much more keenly oppos- 
ed to inhovation and heterodoxy in their own peculiar line, the 
scholastic metaphysics. Most have heard of the long controver- 
sies between the Realists and Nominalists concerning the nature 
of universals , or the genera and species of things. The first , 
with Plato and Aristotle, maintained their objective or external 
reality ; either, as it was called , ante rem, as eternal archetypes 
in the Divine Intelligence, or in re, as forms inherent in matter ; 
the second , with Zeno, gave them only a subjective existence as 
ideas conceived by the mind , and have heqce in later times ac- 
quired the name of Conceptualists (r). Roscelin , the first of the 


•(o)^c Mriners, vol. ii., Ekhhorn. and 
llecren, for the revival of learning in Ger- 
many, or somethins may be found In 
* Brucker. 

(6) Meiners. i. 46. Besides Meiners, Bruc- 
ker, iv. 338.. as well as Heeren, have .given 

f iretty full accounts of Reuclilia, and a gocid 
[feofhim y>\\\ be found in UieQMh volume 


of 5iceron:bul theEpislolc ad Keuchlinum 
throw sUil more light on the man and his 
corftemportries. 

»(f) I am chiefly indebted for the facts in 
the following paragraphs to a dissertation 
by Meiiiers, in the transactions of the Got> 
tingen .Veademy, vot. lii. 
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modern Nominalists, went farther than this, and denied, as 
Hobbes and Berkeley , with many others , have since done , all 
universality except to words and propositions. Abelard , who 
inveighs against the doctrine of Roscelin as false logic and false 
theology, and endeavours to confound it with the denial of any 
objective reality even in singular things (n) , may be esteemed 
the restorer of the Conceptualist school. We do not know his 
doctrines , however, by his own writings, but by the testimony 
of John of Salisbury, who seems not well to have understood 
the subject. The words Realist and Nominalist came into use 
about the end of the twelfth century. But in the next, the latter 
party by degrees disappeared 5 and the great schoolmen , Aqui- 
nas and Scotus, in whatever else they might disagree , were 
united on the Realist side. In the fourteenth century William 
Ockham revived the opposite hypothesis with considerable suc- 
cess. Scotus and his disciples were the great maintainers of 
Realism. If there were no substantial forms, he argued , that is, 
nothing real, which determines the mode of being in each indi- 
vidual, men and brutes would be of the same substance; for 
they do not differ as to matter, nor can extrinsic accidents make 
a substantive difference. There must be a substantial form of a 
horse, another of a lion, another of a man. He seems to have 
held the immateriality of the soul , that is , the substantial form 
of man. But no other form , he maintained , can exist without 
matter naturally, though it may supernaturally by the power of 
God. Socrates and Plato agree more than Socrates and an ass. 
They have, therefore, something in common , which an ass has 
not. But this is not numerically the same; it must, therefore , 
be something universal, namely, human nature (6). 

68. These reasonings, which are surely no unfavourable spe- 
cimen of the subtle philosopher, were met by Ockham with 
others which sometimes appear more refined and obscure. He 
confined reality to objective things , denying it to the host of 
abstract entities brought forward by Scotus. He defines a uni- 
versal to be “ a particular intention ( meaning probably idea or 
conception) of the mind itself, capable of being predicated of 
many things, not for what it properly is itself, but for what 
those things are •, so that, in so far as it has this capacity , it is 
called universal , but inasmuch as it is one form really existing 
in the mind , it is called singular (f). ” I have not examined the 


(a)Hic sicatpteudo-dialecUcus, ila psea- 
do-cbri$tianus — ut co loco quo dicitur Do- 
minus partem piscis assi comedisse, partem 
hujus vocis, qun eat piacia aaai. non partem 
rei intelligere coitatur. Meinera. p. 17. This 
may eerve to show the cavilling lone of 
scholastic disputes and Meiners may well 


say; Quicquid Roscelinus peccavil, non 
adeo tamen insanisse pronuntiandum csl, ul 
Abelardus ilium feciase invidioae fingere 
sustinuil. 

(*) Id. p. 3D. 

(c) Unam intentionem singularcm ipsiua 
aninue , nalain priedicari de pluribus, non 
10 
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writings of Ockham , and am unable to determine whether his 
iSoininalisni extends beyond that of Berkeley or Stewart , which 
is generally asserted by the modern inquirers into scholastic 
philosophy ; that is , whether it amounts to Conceptualism •, the 
foregoing definition , as far as I can judge , might have been 
given by them. 

69. 'I'he later Nominalists of the scholastic period , Buridan , 
Biel , and several others mentioned by the historians of philo- 
sophy, took all their reasonings from the storehouse of Ockham, 
llis doctrine was prohibited at Paris by pope .lohn XXII., 
whose theological opinions, as well as secular encroachments, 
he had opposed. All masters of arts were iKuind by oath never 
to teach Ockhaniism. But after the pope’s death the university 
condemned a tenet of the Realists , that many truths are eter- 
nal , which are not Cod ; and went so far towards the Nomin- 
alist theory , as to determine that our knowledge of things is 
through the medium of words («). Peter d’Ailly, Ceison, and 
other principal men of their age were Nominali.sLs ^ the sect was 
very powerful in Germany , and may lie considered , on the 
whole, as prevalent in this century. The Realists, however, by 
some management gained the ear of Louis XL , who by an 
ordinance in H73 , explicitly approves the doctrines of the great 
Realist philosophers , condemns that of Ockham and his disci- 
ples, and forbids it to be taught, enjoining the books of the 
Nominalists to be locked up from public perusal, and all pre- 
sent as well as future graduates in the university to swear to 
the observation of this ordinance. The prohibition , nevertheless, 
was repealed in 1481 ; the guilty books set free from their 
chains, and the hypothesis of the Nominalists virtually per- 
mitted to be held , amidst the acclamations of the university, 
and especially one of its four nations, that of Germany. Some 
of their party had , during this persecution . taken refuge in 
that empire and in England , both friendly to their cause •, and 
this metaphysical contention of the fifteenth century suggests 
and typifies the great religious convulsion of the next. The 
weight of ability, during this later and less nourishing period of 
scholastic jihilosophy, was on the Nominalist side ; and though 
the political circumstances to which we have alluded were not 
immediately connected with their principle , this metaphysical 
sect facilitated in some measure the success of the Reformation. 

TO. We should still look in vain to England for either learning 
or native genius. The reign of Edward IV. may be reckoned 

pro se, sod pro ipsi» rebus; Ua quoti per quodesluna forma existens realiter io io- 
hoc, quod ipsa nala est prcdicari do pluri- tellcctu, dicilur singulare. p. 42. 
bus, non pro se sed pro iliis pluhbus, ilia (a) Id. p. 4S., sciemiam habemus dere^ 
dicitur univorHalis ; propter hoc aulem, bus. sed niediantibus terminis. 
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one of the lowest points in our literary annals. The universities 
had fallen in reputation and in freciuency of students; where 
there had been thousands according to Wood , there was not 
now one ; which must be undeistoocl as an hyperbolical way of 
speaking. But (he decline of the universities, I'requented as they 
had been by indigent vagabonds withdrawn from useful labour, 
and wretched as their pretended instruction had been , was so 
far from an evil in itself, tliat it left clear the path for the ap- 
proaching introduction of real learning. Several colleges were 
about this time founded at Oxford and Cambridge, which , in 
the design of their munificent founders, were to become, as 
they have done , the instruments of a better discipline than tlie 
barbarous schoolmen alforded. We have already observed , that 
England was like seed fermenting in the ground through the 
fifteenth century. The language was becoming more vigorous, 
and more capable of giving utterance to good thoughts , a.s some 
translations from (’axton’s press show, such as the Diels of 
Philosophers, by Lord Rivers. And perhaps the best exercise 
for a schoolboy people is that of schoolboys. The jioetry of 
two Scotsmen, Henry.son and Mercer, which is not without ’ 
merit , may be nearly referred to the present decad («). 

71 . The progress of mathematical science was regular, though 
not rapid. We might have mentioned before the gnomon erected 
by Toscanelli in the cathedral at Florence, which is referred to 
1468 ; a work, it has been said, which, considering the times, 
has done as much honour to his genius as that so much re- 
nowned at Bologna to Cassini (6). The greatest mathematician 
of the fifteenth century , Muller, or Regiomontanus, a native of 
Konigsberg, or Konigshoven, asmall town in Franconia, whence 
he derived his latinised appellation , died prematurely, like his 
master Purbach , in 1476. He had begun at the age of (ifteen to 
assist the latter in astronomical observations ; and having , after 
Purbach’s death , acquired a knowledge of (ircck in Italy , and 
devoted himself to the ancient geometers, after some years spent 
with distinction in that country, and at the court of Mathias 
Corvinus , he settled finally at iVuremberg ; where a rich citizen, 


(a) CnnipboII’s Specimens of British 
Poets, vol. i. 

(A) This gnomon is by much the loftiest 
ill Kuropc. U woiilt! he no slight adtiitioii 
to the glory of Toscanelli if wc should su|>- 
pose him to have sutqtested the discovery of 
a passage weslviard to the Indies in a letter 
to Columbus, as his article in the Biographic 
CniviTsellc seems to imply. Rut tin? more 
accurate expressions of Tirahoachi, re- 
ferring to the corres|»ondcncc between these 
great men . leave Columbus in posst'ssioii of 
Mtc original idea, at least concurrently \^itli 


the Florentine astronomer, though the lat-' 
lor gave him strong encouragement to per- 
severe in his undertaking. Toscanelli , 
however, had, on the authority of Marco 
Polo, imbilKHl aii exaf^craUHl notion of the 
distance efisUiard lb China; and conse- 
quently iidieved, as Columbus himself did , 
that the voyage by Hr- west to that country 
would be far shorter than, if the conliiuTit 
of America did not intervene , it could have * 
been. Tinibosebi, vi. I8tf. 2U7. Rescue's 
I.eo Xm cb. 20 . 
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Hemard Walther , boUi sujiplied the means of accurate obser- 
vations , and became the associate of his labours (a). Regiomon- 
tanus died at Rome , whither he had been called to assist in 
rectifying the calendar. Several of his works were printed in 
this decad , and among others his ephemerides , or calculations 
of the places of the sun and moon , for the ensuing thirty years ; 
the best, though not strictly the first, that had been made in 
Europe (6). His more extensive productions did not appear till 
afterwards; and the treatise on triangles, the most celebrated , 
not till 1533. The .solution of the more dillicult cases, both in 
plane and spherical trigonometry, is found in this work; and 
with the exception of what the science owes to Napier , it may 
be said , that it advanced little for more than two centuriers after 
the age of Regiomontanus M. Purhach had computed a table 
of sines to a radius of 600,000 parts. Regiomontanus , ignorant, 
as has been thought, which appears very strange, of his master’s 
labours, calculated them to 6 , 000,000 parts. Hut perceiving the 
advantages of a dwimal scale, he has given a second table, 
wherein the ratio of the sines is computed to a radius of 10,000,000 
parts , or , as we should say , taking the latter as unity , to seven 
places ofdecimals. He subjoined what he calls (!anon Fiecundus, 
or a table of tangents, calculating them, however, only for entire 
degrees to a radius of 100,000 parts (rf). It has been said, that 
Regiomontanus was inclined to the theory of the earth’s motion, 
which indeed Nicolas Cusanus had already espoused. 

72. Though the arts of delineation do not properly come 
within the scope of this volume , yet , so far as they are directly 
instrumental to science, they ought not to pass unregarded. 
Without the tool that presents figures to the eye , not the press 
itself could have dilTused an adequate knowledge either of ana- 
tomy or of natural history. As figures cut in wooden blocks 
gave the first idea of letter-printing , and were for some time 
associated with it , an obvious invention . when the latter art 
became improved , was to arrange such blocks together with 
types in the same page. We find accordingly, about this time , 
many books adorned or illustrated in this manner ; generally 
, with repre.sentations of saints, or other ornamental delineations 


(•) 'WaUlier was moro than a patron of 
science, honourable as that name was. He 
made astronomical observations, w orthy of 
esteem relatively to the age. Montucla. i. 
545. It is to ho regretted that Walther 
should have diminished the credit due to 
his name by withholding from the public 
the manuscripts of Regiomontanus, which 
he purchased after the latter’s death ; so that 
some were lost by the negligence of his own 
h«^irs. and the rest remained unpublished 
till 1533. 


(&) Gassendi, Vita Regiomonlani. lie 
speaks of them himself, as quas vulgo va- 
cant almanarh : and Gassendi says, that 
some wore extant in manuscript at Paris, 
from 1442 to 1472. Those of Regiomontanus 
contained eclipses, and other matters not in 
former almanacs. 

(c) Hutton’s Logarithms, Introduction, 
p. 3. 

(< Kistner, i. 557. 
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not of much importance ; but in a few instances with figures of 
plants and animals , or of human anatomy. The Dyalogus crea- 
turarum moralizatus, of which the first edition was published at 
Gouda , 1480 , seems to be nearly , if not altogether , the earliest 
of these. It contains a series of fables with rude wood-cuts , in 
little more than outline. A second edition , printed at Antwerp 
in 1486, repeats the same cuts, with the addition of one repre- 
senting a church, which is really* elaborate (a). 

73. The art of engraving figures on plates ofcopper was nearly 
coeval with that of printing , and is due either to Thomas Fini- 
guerra about 1460, or to some German about the same time. It 
was not a dilficult step to apply this invention to the representation 
of geographical maps ; and this we owe to Arnold Ruckinck, an 
associate of the printer Sweynheim. His edition of Ptolemy’s 
geography appeared at Rome in 1478. These maps are traced 
from those of Agatbodajmon in the fifth century 5 and it has 
been thought that Ruckinck profited by the hints of Donis , a 
German monk , who himself gave two editions of Ptolemy not 
long afterwards at Ulm (f>). The fifteenth century had already 
witnessed an increasing attention to geographical delineations. 
The libraries of Italy contain several unpublLshed maps , of 
which that by FraMauro, a monk of the order ofGamaldoli, in 
the convent of Murano, near \ enice, is the most celebrated. 
It is still preserved there, and is said to attest the cosmographical 
science of its delineator , such as he could derive from Ptolemy, 
and from the astronomy of his own age (c). Two causes , be- 
sides the increase of commerce , and the gradual accumulation 
of knowledge , had principally turned the thoughts of many 
towards the figure of the earth on which they trod. Two trans- 
lations , one of them by Emanuel Chrysoloras , had been made 
early in the century, from the cosmography of Ptolemy; and from 
his maps the geographers of Italy had learned the use of parallels 
and meridians, which might a little, though inadequately, 
restrain their arbitrary admeasurements of different countries (</)• 
Rut the real discoveries of the Portuguese on the coast of Africa , 
under the patronage of Don Henry , were of far greater impor- 
tance in stimulating and directing enterprise. In the academy 
founded by that illustrious prince, nautical charts were lirst 


(o) Both Uieso arc in the British 

Museum. In the same library is a copy of 
the exceedingly scarce work, Orlus SaniUi-* 
tis. MoRunt. 1491. The colophon, which may 
be read in De Bure (Sciences, ^o. lS54.)i 
lakes much ert'dit for the carefulness of tho 
delineations. The wooden cuts of the plants^ 
(•(tpecially, arc as good as wo usually lind 
in the sixleimth century; the form of the 
leaves nod character of ilic plant arc 


neraily well preserved. The animals aro 
also tolerably ligured, though with many 
exceptions, and, on the whole, fall short of 
the plants. The work itself is a compilation 
from the old naturalists, arranged alphabe- 
tically. 

• (6) Biogr. Univ. Buckinrk ^ Ponis. 

(c) Andrt^s, ix. 88. Coniiam, iii. 

(rf) Andr^, W. 
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delineated in a method more nseftil to the pilot, by projecting the 
meridians in parallel right lines («), instead of eurves on the 
surface of the sphere. This (irst step in hydrographical science 
entitles Don Henry to the name of its founder. And though 
the.se early maps and charts of the fifteenth century are to us but 
a chaos of^error and confusion, it was on them that the patient 
eye of ('olumbus had rested through long hours of meditation, 
while strenuous hope and unsubdued doubt were struggling in 
his soul. 


Sect. V. 1480 — 1490. 

Great Progress of l.earniDg in Italy — Italian Poetry — Pulci — Metaphysical 

Theology — Ficinus — Picus of Mirandola — Learning in Germany — Early 

European Drama — Alberti and Leonardo da Vipci. 

74. The press of Italy was less occupied with Greek for se- 
veral years than might have been expected. But the number of 
scholars was still not sufficient to repay the expensas of impres- 
sion. The psalter was published in (ireek twiceat Milan in 1481, 
once at \ enice in 1 486. Craston’s Lexicon was also once printed, 
and the grammar of Lascaris several times. The Qrst classical 
work the printers ventured upon , was Homer’s Battle of Frogs 
and Mice, published at Venice in 1486, or, according to some, 
at Milan in 1485; the priority of the two editions being dis- 
puted. But in 1488 , under the munificent patronage of Lorenzo, 
and by the care of Demetrius of Crete, a complete edition of 
Homer issued from the press of Florence. This splendid work 
closes our catalogue for the present (*). 

75. I'he first Hebrew book , Jarchi’s commentary on the Pen- 
tateuch , had been printed by some Jews at Reggio in Calabria , 
as early as 1475. In this period a press was established at Son- 
cino , where the Pentateuch was published in 1482, the greater 
prophets in 1486, and the whole Bible in 1488. But this was 
intended fur themselves alone. What little instruction in He- 
brew had any where hitherto been imparted to Christian scho- 
lars , was only oral. The commencement of Hebrew learning, 
properly .so called, was not till about the end of the century, in 
the Franciscan monasteries of Tubingen and Basle. Their first 
teacher, however, was an Italian, by name Raimondi («•). 

76. To enumerate every publication that might scatter a 
gleam of light on the progress of letters in Italy, or to mention 
every scholar who deserves a place in biographical collections , 

p 

(a) Andn>s. 83. lion quoted in Roscoc's Leo X., ch. 2i. 

(A) See Maitlaire's eharacter of Oiia edi- (r) Kirhhorn , ii. 562. 
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or in an extended history of literature , would crowd these pages 
with too many names. We must limit ourselves to those best 
deserving to be had in remembrance. In 1480, according to 
Meiners, or, as Heeren says, in 1483, Politian was placed in 
the chair of Greek and Latin eloquence at Florence ; a station 
perha])S the most conspicuous and the most honourable which 
any scholar could occupy. It is beyond controversy, that he 
stands at the head of that class in the fifteenth century. The envy 
of some of his contemporaries attested his superiority. In 1489 , 
he published his once celebrated Miscellanea , consisting of one 
hundred observations illustrating pa.ssages of Latin authors , in 
the desultory manner of Aulus (iellius , which is certainly the 
easiest, and perhaps the most agreeable method of conveying 
information. They are sometimes grammatical; but more fre- 
quently relate to obscure (at that time) customs or mythological 
allusions. Greek quotations occur not seldom , and the author’s 
command of classical literature seems considerable. Thus he 
explains, for instance, the crambe repetita of Juvenal by a pro- 
verb mentioned in Suidas , ^is Kficfc»ii 3-«£r«Tor : Kfufttn being a 
kind of cabbage, which , when boiled a second time, was of 
course not very palatable. 'I’his may serve to show the extent 
of learning which some Italian scholars had reached through 
the assistance of the manuscripts collected by Lorenzo. It is not 
improbable that no one in England at that time bad heard the 
name of Suidas. Yet the imperfect knowledge of Greek which 
these early writers possessed, is shown when they attempt to 
write it. Politian has some verses in his Miscellanea, but very 
bald , and full of false (luantities. This remark we may have 
occasion to repeat; for it is applicable to much greater names • 
in pliilology than his {a). 

11. The Miscellanies, Heeren says, were then considered an 
immortal work; it was deemed an honour to be mentioned in 
them , and those who missed this made it a matter of complaint. 

If we look at them now, we are astonished at the different 
•measure of glory in the present age. This book probably sprung 
out of Politian’s lectures. He had cleared up in these some dif- 
ficult pa.ssages, which had led him on to further inquiries. 
Some of his explanations might probably have arisen out of the 
walks and rides be was accustomed to take with Lorenzo, who 
had advised the publication of the iMiscellanies. 1 he manner in 
which these explanations are given , the light, yet solid mode of 
handling the subjects, and their great variety, give in fact a 

(a) Moilicrs has praised PolUian's Greek very sincere, unless (hey meant me to ho 
verses, but with very htile skill in such taken in Uio present tense, '^'hege Greeks, 
matters, p. 214. The rompUments he quotes besides, knew but little of their metrical 
from contemporary Greeks, non esse lam lan^^ua^e. 

.tttica.s Atheiias ipsis, may not have been 
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cliarm to tlie Miscellanies of Politian which few antiquarian 
works possess. Their success is not wonderful. They were 
fragments , and chosen fragments, from the lectures of the most 
celebrated teacher of that age , whom many had heard, but still 
more had wished to hear. Scarcely had a work appeared in the 
whole fifteenth century, of which so vast expectations had been 
entertained , and which was received with such curiosity {a). 
The very fault of Politian’s style, as it was that of Hermolaus 
Harbarus, his ail'ected intermixture of obsolete words, for which 
it is necessary in ubnost every page of his Miscellanies to con- 
sult the dictionary, would , in an age of pedantry, increase the 
admiration of his readers (6). 

78. Politian was the lirst that wrote the Latin language with 
much elegance; and while every other early translator from the 
Greek has incurred more or less of censure at the hands of 
judges whom better learning had made fastidious , it is agreed 
by them that his llerodian has all the spirit of his original , and 
frequently excels it (<^). Thus we perceive that the age of Poggk), 
j'ilclfo , and \ alia was already left far behind by a new gene- 
ration ; these had been well employed as the pioneers of ancient 
literature, but for real erudition and taste we must descend to 
Politian , Christopher Landino , and Hermolaus Harbarus (</)• 

79. The Cornucopia sive linguae Latina; Commentarii, by Ni- 
colas Perotti , bishop of Siponto , suggests rather more by its 
title than the work itself seems to warrant. It is a copious com- 
mentary upon part of Martial ; in which he takes occasion to 
explain a vast many Latin words , and has been highly extolled 
by Morhof, and by writers quoted in Ilaillet and Blount. To 
this commentary is appended an alphabetical index of words , 
which rendered it a sort of dictionary for the learned reader. 
Perotti lived a little before this time ; but the first edition seems 
to have been in 1489. He also wrote a small Latin grammar, 
freiiuently reprinted in the fifteenth century, and was an indif- 
ferent translator of Polybius (/•)• 

80. We have not thought it worth while to mention the La- 


(«) lleeren , p. 263. Meinors , T^elicns- 
Ix'scLroihuDgpu , He. has written the life 
of Politian, ii. tii — 220 ., more copiously 
than any one I haver(*ad. His character of 
the Miscellanies is in p. i36. 

Meiners, pp. 155. 2ov. In the lallor 
passage Meiners censures with apparent ]us> 
tice, the aflecied words of Politian, some 
of which he did not scruple to take from 
such writers as Apuleius and Terlullian , 
with an inexcusable display of erudition at 
the expense of good taste. 

(<*) Huel.apud Blount in Poliliano. 

Meiners, RoScoe, Comianl , Hcercn , 


and Greswell's Memoirs of early Italian 
scholars, arc the best authorities to whom 
the reader can have recourse for the cha- 
racter of Politian, besides his own works. 
1 think, however, that Heeren has hardly 
done justice to Poliliao’s iK>elry. Tira- 
boschi is unsatisfactory. Blount, as usual, 
collects the suffrages of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. 

fe) Hi*ercn , 272. Morhof, i, 82 i., who 
calls Perotti the Urst compiler ofgo<^ La- 
tin, from whom those followed have prin- 
cipally Imrrowed. See also Baillet and 
Blount for testiftionics Ip Perotti. 
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tin poets of the fourteenth and tifteentli centuries. They are 
numerous, and somewhat rude, from Petrarch and Roccace to 
Maphajus Vegius, the continuator of the jEneid in a thirteenth 
book, first printed in 1471, and very frequently aftei^vards. 
This is , probably, the best versification before Politian. Rut his 
Latin poems display considerable powers of description , and a 
strong feeling of the l>eauties of Koman poetry. The style is im- 
bued with these, not too ambitiously chosen, nor in the manner 
called Centonism , but so as to give a general elegance to the 
composition , and to call up pleasing associations in the reader 
of taste. This , indeed , is the common praise of good versifiers 
in modern Latin , and not peculiarly appropriate to Politian , 
who is inferior to some who followed , though to none , as I 
apprehend , that preceded in that numerous fraternity. His ear 
is good , and his rhythm , with a few exceptions , musical and 
Virgilian. Some defects are nevertheless worthy of notice. He is 
often too exuberant, and apt to accumulate details of description. 
His words , unauthorised by any legitimate example , are very' 
numerous •, a fault in some measure excusable by the want of 
tolerable dictionaries ; so that the memory was the only test of 
classical precedent. INor can we deny that Politian’s Latin poe- 
try is sometimes f)lemished by affected and effeminate expres- 
sions , by a too studious u.se of repetitions , and by a love of 
diminutives , according to the fashion of his native language , 
carried beyond all bounds that correct Augustan latinity could 
possibly have endured. This last fault , and to a man of good 
taste it is an unpleasing one, belongs to a great part of the lyrical 
and even elegiac wxiters in modern Latin. The example of Ca- 
tullus would probably have been urged in excuse ; but perhaps 
Catullus went farther than the best judges approved; and no- 
thing in his poems can justify the excessive abuse of that effe- 
minate grace, what the stern Persius would have called, “summa 
delumbe saliva,” which pervades the poetry both of Italian and 
C.isalpine Latinists for a long period. On the whole , Politian , 
like many of his followers, is calculated fo delight and mislead 
a schoolboy, but may be read with pleasure by a man (<j). 

81. Amidst all the ardour for the restoration of classical litera- 
ture in Italy, there might seem reason to apprehend that native 
originality would not meet its due reward , and even that the 
discouraging notion of a degeneracy in the powers of the human 
mind might come to prevail. Those who annex an exaggerated 
value to correcting an unimportant passage in an ancient author, 
or, whicli is much the same , interpreting some worthless in- 

(a) Theexlracls from Politian, and other are exlrt'mely well chosen, and give a just 
Latin poets of Italy, by Pope, in the two measure of most of them, 
little volumes, eoliiled PoeiAata Italorum, « 
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scription , can hardly escape the iniputaliun of pedantry ^ ami 
doubtless this reproach might justly fall on many of the learned 
in that age . as , with less excuse , it has often done upon their 
successors. tVe have already seen that, for a hundred years, it 
was thought unworthy a man of letters, even though a poet, to 
write in Italian ; and Politian , with his great patron Lorenzo , 
deserves no small honour for having disdained the false vanity 
of the philologers. Lorenzo stands at the head of the Italian 
poets of the liilecnth century in the sonnet as well as in the light 
lyrical composition. His predecessors, indeed, were not likely 
to remove the prejudice against vernacular poetry. Several of 
his sonnets ap[)ear, both for elevation and elegance of style, 
worthy of comparison with those of the next age. Hut (jcrhaps 
his most original claim to the title of a poet is founded upon the 
Canti Carnascialeschi , or carnival songs, composed for the po- 
pular .shows on festivals. Some of these , which are collected in 
a volume printed in 1568 , are by Lorenzo , and display a union 
of clasjiical grace and imitation with the native raciness of Flo- 
rentine gaiety. («) 

82. Hut at this time appeared a poet of a ti uly modern school , 
in one of Lorenzo’s intimate society, Luigi Pulci. The first edi- 
tion of his Morgante Maggiore , containing twenty-three cantos, 
to which five were subsequently added , was published at ^ enice 
in 1481. The taste of the Italians has always been sU ongly in- 
clined to extravagant combinations of fancy, caprices rapid and 
sportive as the animal from which they take (heir name. The 
susceptible and versatile imaginations of that people, and their 
habitual cheerfulness, enable tliem to render the serious and ter- 
rible instrumental to the ridiculous, without becoming, like some 
modern fictions , merely hideous and absurd. 

83. The Morgante Maggiore was evidently suggested by some 
long romances written within the preceding century in the octave 
stanza , for which the fabulous chronicle of Turpin, and other 
fictions wherein the same real and imaginary personages had 
been introduced-, furnished the materials. Under pretence of 
ridiculing the intermixture of sacred allusions with the romantic 
legend , Pulci carried it to an excess ; which , combined with 
som^ sceptical insinuations of his own , seems clearly to display 
an intention of exposing religion to contempt {b). As to the 


(A) Cprninni. Ro&roe. Crescimbeni ^della 
Volgafpopsia, il. 324.) alronply assorts Lo- 
renzo to be the restorer of poetry, which 
had never been more barbarous than in bis 
youth. Hut certainly the Giostra of Polw 
tian was written while Lorenzo was very 
young. 

(A) The story ofMeridiana, in iheeighih 
panto , as suIRcient to prove I'ulei’s irony to 


have been exercised on religion. It is well 
known to the readers of the Morgante. U 
has been allied in the Biographic Uiiiver- 
selle, that he meant only to turn into ridi- 
cule *‘ces muses mendlantes du i tmesis 
cle/’ the authors of la Spagiia or Buovo 
d'Antona, w ho were in the habit of begin- 
ning their songs with scraps of the liturgy, 
and even oLtolroducing theological doc- 
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heroes of his romance , there can be , as it seems , no sort of 
doubt , that lie designed them for nothing else than the butts of 
his fancy ; that the reader might scoff at those whom duller poets 
had held up to admiration. It has been a question among Italian 
critics, whether the poem ofPulci is to be reckoned burlesque («). 
This may seem to turn on the definition , though 1 do not see 
what definition could be given , consistently with the use of lan- 
guage, that would exclude it; it is intended as a caricature of 
the poetical romances , and might even seem by anticipation a 
satirical, though not ill-natured, parody on the Orlando 1 'urioso. 
That he meant to excite any other emotion than laughter cannot, 
as it seems , be maintained ; and a very few stanzas of a more 
serious character, which may rarely be found , are not enough to 
make an exception to his general design. I’he Morgante was to 
the poetical romances of chivalry, what Don Quixote was to their 
brethren in prose. 

84. A foreigner must admire the vivacity of the narrative, the 
humorous gaiety of the characters, the adroitness of the satire. 
But the Italians, and especially (he Tuscans, delight in the raci- 
ness of Pulci’s Florentine idiom, which we cannot equally relish. 
He has not been without influence on men of more celebrity than 
himself. In several passages of Ariosto, especially the visit of 
Astolfo to the moon , we trace a re.semblance not wholly fortui- 
tous. \ oltaire, in one of his most popular poems, took the dry 
archness of Pulci , and exaggerated the profaneness , superadding 
the obscenity from his ^vn stores. Rut Mr. Frere , with none 
of these two ingredients in his admirable vein of humour, has 
come, in (he War of the Giants, much closer to the Morgante 
Maggiore than any one else. 


trines in the most absiin) and misplaced 
style. Pulci has given us much of the latter, 
wherein some have imagined that he had the 
assistance of Ficiniis. 

(«; This seems to liave been an old pro- 
blem in Italy. Corniani, ii. 302.; and the 
gravity of Pulci has been maintained of late 
by such respectable authorities as Foscolo 
and Panizzi. Gingueoe, who does not go. 
this length, thinks the death of Orlando, and 
his last prayer, both pathetic and sublime. 
1 can sec nothing in it but the systematic 
spirit of parody which we find In Pulci. Put 
the lines on the death of Forisena, in the 
fourth canto, are really graceful and se> 
rioMs. The following remarks on Pulci’s 
aiylc come from a more competent judge 
than myself. 

There is something harsh in PulcPs 
manner, owing to abrupt transition from 
one idea to another, and to his carelessness 
of grammatical rules. He was a poet by na- 
ture, and wrote with ease, but he never 


cared for Hacridcing syntax to meaning; be 
did not mind saying any thing incorrectly, 
if he were Inil.sure that his meaning would 
begue.ssed. Tfie rhyme very often compels 
him to employ expressions, words, and even 
lines Which frequently render the sense ob- 
scure and the passage crooked, without pro- 
ducing any other effect than that of destroy- 
ing a line stanza. He has no similies of any 
particular merit, nor does he stand eminent 
in descriptiony>Uis verses almost invariably 
make sense taken singly, and convey dis- 
tinct and separate ideas. Hence he wants 
that richness, fulness, and smooth flow of 
distinction, which is iudispensahje to an 
epic pool . and to a noble description or 
comparison. Occasionally, when tlie sub- 
ject admits of a powerful sketch w hich may 
bo presented with vigour and i^plril by a few 
strokes boldly drawn. Paid appears to a 
gn*al advantage." — Panizzi on romantic 
poetry of Italians , in the first volume of bis 
Orlando Iniiamorato, p. 298. « 
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85. The Platonic academy, in which the chief of the Medici 
look so much delight, did not fail to reward his care. Marsilius 
Ficinus , in his Theologica Platonica ( 1482), developed a system 
chiefly borrowed from the later Platonists of the Alexandrian 
school , full of delight to the credulous imagination , though little 
appealing to the reason, which, as it seemed remarkably to 
coincide in some respects with the received tenets ofthe church, 
was connived at in a few reveries , which could not so well liear 
the test of an orthodox standard. He supported his philosophy 
by a translation of Plato into Latin , executed at the direction of 
Lorenzo, and printed before 1490. Of this translation Buhle has 
said , that it has been very unjustly reproached with want of cor- 
rectness; it is, on the contrary, perfectly conformable to the 
original , and has even , in some passages, enabled us to restore 
the text ; the manuscripts used by Ficinus , I presume, not being 
in our hands. It has also the rare merit of being at once literal , 
perspicuous, and in good Latin (n). 

86. But the Platonism of Ficinus was not wholly that of the 
master. It was based on the emanation of the human soul from 
God , and its capacity of re-union by an ascetic and contemplative 
life ; a theory perpetually reproduced in various modifications 
of meaning, and far more of words. The nature and immorta- 
lity of the soul, the functions and distingiTishing characters of 
angels, the being and attributes of God , engaged the thoughtful 
mind of Ficinus. In the course of his high speculations he as- 
sailed a doctrine, which , though rejected by Scotus and most of 
the schoolmen , had gained much ground among the Aristote- 
lians , as they deemed themselves , of Italy ; a doctrine first held 
by Averroes ; that there is one common intelligence, active, im- 
mortal , indivisible , unconnected with matter, the soul of human 
kind, which is not in any one man, because it has no material 
form, but which yet assists in the rational operations of each 
man’s personal soul , and from those operations which are all 
C 9 nvci'sant with particulars, derives its own knowledge of uni- 
versids. Thus, if I understand what is meant, which is rather 
subtle , it might be said , that as in the common theory particu- 
lar sensations furnish means to the soul of forming general ideas, 
so, in that of Averroes, the ideas and judgments of separate 
human souls furnish collectively the means of that knowledge of 
universals, which the one great soul of mankind alone can em- 
brace. This was a theory built , as some have said , on the bad 
Arabic version of Aristotle which Averroes used. But , whatever 

(a) Hisl. do la Philosophio, vol. ii. The to Brucker or Corniani ; or, if Uiey ar©*con- 
fullesl account of the philosophy of Kicinua lent with still less, to Tiraboschi, Roscoe , 
lias been piven by Buhle. Those who seek llcereii, or the Biographic t niverscUe. 
less minute information may have recourse 
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might have first suggested it to the philosopher of Cordova, it 
seems little else than an expansion of the Realist hypothesis , 
urged to a degree of apparent paradox. For if the human soul , 
as an universal , possess an objective reality, it must surely be 
intelligent-, and, being such, it may seem no extravagant hypo- 
thesis , though one incapable of that demonstration we now re- 
quire in philosophy, to suppose that it acts upon the subordinate 
intelligences of the same species , and receives impressions from 
them. Hy this also they would reconcile the knowledge we were 
supposed to possess of the reality of universals , with the ac- 
knowledged impossibility, at least in many cases, of representing 
them to the mind. 

87. Ficinus is the more prompt to refute the Averroists, that 
they all maintained the morbility of the particular soul , while 
it was his endeavour, by every argument that erudition and in- 
genuity could supply, to prove the contrary. The whole of his 
Platonic Theology appears a beautiful , but too visionary and 
hypothetical , system of theism , the ground-works of which lay 
deep in the meditations of ancient oriental sages. His own treat- 
ise, of which a very copious account will be found in Ruble, 
soon fell into oblivion , but it belongs to a class of literature, 
which , in all its extension , has , full as much as any other, en- 
gaged the human mind. 

88. The thirst for hidden knowledge, by which man is dis- 
tinguished from brutes , and the superior races of men from 
savage tribes , burns generally with more intenseness in propor- 
tion as the subject is less definitely comprehensible, and the 
means of certainty less attainable. Even our own interest in 
things beyond the sensible world does not appear to be the pri- * 
mary or chief source of the desire we feel to be acquainted with 
them it is the pleasure of belief itself, of associating the con- 
viction of reality with ideas not presented by sense ; it is some- 
times the necessity of satisfying a restless spirit , that first excites 
our endeavour to withdraw the veil that conceals the mystery of 
their being. The few great truths in religion thaPreason disco- 
vers, or that an explicit revelation deigns to communicate, sufli- 
cient as they m*ay be for our practical good, have proved to fall 
very short of the ambitious curiosity of man. They leave .so 
much imperfectly known , so much wholly unexplored , that in 
all ages he has never been content without trying some method 
of filling up the void. The.se methods have often led him to 
folly, and weakness, and crime. Yet as those who want the hu- 
man passions, in their excess the great fountains of evil, seem 
to us maimed in their nature, so an indifference to this know- 
ledge of invisible things , or a premature despair of attaining it , 
may be accounted an indication of some moral or intellectual 
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deliciency, some scantnoss of due proportion in llie mind. 

89. 'I'he means to which recourse has been liad to enlarso the 
boundaries of human knowledge in matters relating to the Deity, 
or to such of his intelligent creatures as do not present them- 
selves in ordinary ohjectiveness to our senses, have been various, 
and may be distributed into several classes. Heason itself, as the 
most valuable, though not the most frequent in use, may be 
reckoned the lirst. Whatever deductions have suggested them- 
selves to the acute, or analogies to the observant, mind , what- 
ever has seemed the probable interpretation of revealed testimo- 
ny, is the legitimate province of a sound and rational theology. 
15ut so. fallible appears the reason of each mati to others, and of- 
ten so dubious are its inferences to himself, so limited is the span 
of our faculties, so incapable are they of giving more than a vague 
and conjectural probability, where we demand most of delinite- 
ne.ss and certainty, that few, comparatively speaking, have been 
content to acquiesce even in their own hypotheses upon no other 
grounds than argument has supplied. The uneasiness that is apt 
to attend suspense of belief has required, in general, a more 
powerful remedy. IS ext to those who have solely employed their 
rational faculties in theology, we may place those who have iv- 
lied on a supernatural illumination. These have nominally been 
many; but the imagination, like the reason, bends under the 
incomprehensibility of spiritual things; a few excepted, who 
have become founders of sects, and lawgivers to the rest, the 
mystics fell into a beaten track , and grew mechanical even in 
their enthusia.sm. 

90. No .solitary and unconnected meditations, however, either 
of the philosopher or the mystic, could furnish a sulhciently ex- 
tensive stock of theological faith for the multitude, who, by their 
tem|)er and capacities, were more prone to take it at the hands 
of others than choose any tenets for themselves. They looked , 
therefore, for .some authority upon which to repose ; and instead 
of builders , bt'came as it were occupants of mansions prepared 
for them by more active minds. Among those who acknowledge 
a code of revealed truths, the Jews, Christians, and Mahome- 
tans , this authority has been sought in largely expansive inter- 
pretations of their sacred books ; either of positive obligation , 
as the decisions of general councils were held to be, or at least 
of such weight as a private man’s reason , unless he were of 
great name him.self , was not permitted to contravene. These 
expositions , in the < .‘hristian church , as well as among the Jews, 
were frequently allegorical ; a hidden stream of esoteric truth 
was supposed to (low beneath all the surface of Scripture , and 
every text germinated , in the hands of the preacher, into mean- 
ings far from obvious, but which were presumed to be not un- 
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(iRsiffneci. This scheme of allegorical interpretation began among 
the earliest fathers, and spread with perpetual expansion through 
the middle ages(/7). 'Fhe Reformation swept most of it away; 
but it has frequently revived in a more partial manner. We 
mention it here only as one great means of enabling men to be- 
lieve more than they had done, of communicating to them what 
was to be received as divine truths, not additional to Scripture, 
because they were concealed in it , but such as the church could 
only have learned through its teachers. 

91 . Another large class of religious opinions stood on a some 
what diiTerent footing. They were , in a proper sense, according 
to the notions of those times , revealed from God ; though not in 
the sacred writings which were the chief depositories of hi^ ord. 
Such were the received traditions in each of the three gi^t r^ 
ligions, sometimes absolutely infallible, sometimes, as in the 
former case of interpretations, resting upon such a basis of au- 
thority, that no one was held at liberty to withhold his assent. 
The Jewish traditions were of this kind ; and the Mahometans 
have trod in the same path. We may add to these the legends 
of saints ; none , perhaps , were positively enforced as of faith ; 
but a Franciscan was not to doubt the inspiration and miracu- 
lous gifts of his founder. Nor was there any disposition in the 
people to doubt of them ; they filled up with abundant measure 
the cravings of the heart and fancy, till, having absolutely palled 
both by excess , they brought about a kind of reaction , which 
has taken olf much of their ellicacy. 

92. Francis of Assisi may naturally lead us to the last mode 
in which the spirit of theological belief manifested itself ; the con- 
fidence in a particular man , as the organ of a special divine illu- 
mination. Rut though this was fully assented to by the order he 
instituted , and probably by most others, it cannot be .said that 
Francis pretended to set up any new tenets , or enlarge, except 
by his visions and miracles, the limits of spiritual knowledge. Nor 
would this, in general , have been a safe proceeding in the middle 
ages. 'J’hose who made a claim lo such light from heaven as could 
irradiate what the church had left dark, seldom failed to provoke 
her jealousy. It is, therefore, in later limes, and under more 
tolerant governments , that we shall find the fanatics , or impos- 
ters, whom the multitude l>as taken for witnesses of divine 
truth , or at least as interpreters of the mysteries of the invisible 
world. 

93. In the class of traditional theology, or what might ho called 
complemental revelation, we must place the Jewish Cabbala. 
This consisted in a very specific and complex system, concerning 


(« Fleur) > snie tiiscours , xvii. 37. Mosheim . pnssiiu. 
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the nature of the Supreme Being, the emanation of various orders 
of spirits in successive links from his essence, their properties and 
characters. It is evidently one modification of the oriental phi- 
losophy, borrowing little from the Scriptures , at least through 
any natural interpretation of them , and the offspring of the 
Alexandrian Jews, not far from the beginning of the Christian 
a;ra. They referred it to a tradition from Esdras , or some other 
eminent person , on whom they fixed as the depositary of an 
esoteric theology communicated by divine authority. The Cab- 
bala was received by the Jewish doctors in the first centuries after 
the fall of their state ; and after a period of long duration , as re- 
markable for the neglect of learning in that people as in the 
Chri^an world , it revived again in that more genial season , the 
^ev*h and twelfth centuries, when the brilliancy of many kinds 
of literature among the Saracens of Spain excited their Jewish 
subjects to emulation. Many conspicuous men illustrate the He- 
brew learning of those and the succeeding ages. It was not till 
now, about the middle of the fifteenth century, that they came 
into contact with the Christians in theological philosophy. The 
Platonism of Ficinus, derived, in great measure, from that of 
Plotinus and the Alexandrian school , was easily connected , by 
means especially of the writings of Philo, with the Jewish orien- 
talism , sisters as they were of the same family. Several forgeries 
in celebrated names , easy to effect and sure to deceive , had been 
committed in the first ages of Christianity by the active propa- 
gators of this philosophy. Hermes Trismegistus , and Zoroaster, 
were counterfeited in books which most were prone to take for 
genuine, and which it was not then easy to refute on critical 
grounds. These altogether formed a huge ma.ss of imposture , 
or, at best , of arbitrary hypothesis , which , for more than a 
hundred years after this time , obtained an undue credence , and 
consequently retarded the course of real philosophy in Europe (n). 

94. They never gained over a more distinguished proselyte , 
or one whose credulity was more to be regretted , than a young 
man who appeared at Florence in 1485, John Picus of Miran- 
dola. He was then twenty-two years old , the younger son of 
an illustrious family, which held that little principality as an 
imperial fief. At the age of fourteen he was sent to Bologna , 
that he might study the canon law, with a view to the ecclesia*- 
tical profession ; but after two years he felt an inexhaustible desire 
for more elevated , though less profitable sciences. He devoted 
the next six years to the jihilosophy of the schools , in the chief 
universities of Italy and France : whatever disputable subtilties 
the metaphysics and theology of that age could supply, became 

(a) Drucker, vol. ii. Buhle, ii. 3i6. Meiners, Yergl. der sUten^ ui. 277. 
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taniiliar to liis mind ^ but to these he added a knowledge of the 
Hebrew and other eastern languages , a power of witing Latin 
with grace, and of amusing his leisure with the composition of 
Italian poetry. The natural genius of Picus is well shown, though 
in a partial manner, by a letter which will be found among those 
of Politian , in answer to Hermolaus Ikrbarus. His correspon- 
dent had spoken with the scorn , and almost bitterness , usual 
with philologers , of the Transalpine writers , meaning chiefly 
the schoolmen , for the badness of their Latin. The young scho- 
lastic answered, that he had been at first disheartened by the 
reflection that he had lost six years’ labour; but considered 
afterwards, that the barbarians might say something for them- 
selves , and puts a very good defence in their mouths; a defence 
which wants nothing but the truth of what he is forced to as- 
sume , that they had been employing their intellects upon things 
instead of words. Hermolaus found, however, nothing better to 
reply than the compliment, fhat Picus would be disavowed by 
the schoolmen for defending them in so eloquent a style (n). 

93. He learned Greek very rapidly, probably after his coming 
to Florence. And having been led, through Ficinus, to the 
study of Plato , he seems to have given up his Aristotelian phi- 
losophy for theories more congenial to his susceptible and cre- 
dulous temper. These led him onwards to wilder fancies. Ardent 
in the desire of knowledge , incapable , in the infancy of criti- 
cism , to discern authentic from spurious writings , and perhaps 
disqualified , by his inconceivable rapidity in apprehending the 
opinions of others , from judging acutely of their reasonableness, 
Picus of Mirandola fell an easy victim to his own enthusiasm and 
the snares of fiaud. An impostor persuaded him to purchase 
Fifty Hebrew manuscripts , as having been composed by Esdras, 
and containing the most secret mysteries of the Cabbala. From 
this time , says Corniani , he imbibed more and more such idtc 


(a) The letter of Hermolaus is dated Apr. 
1485. He there says, after many compli- 
ments to Picus himself ; Nec enim inter au- 
tores Latime liogus numero Germanos isios 
et Teutonas qui ne viventes quidem vivo- 
bant, nedum ut exlincli vivant, aut st vi- 
vuDt, TiYunt in posnam et contumeliam. 
The answer of Picus is dated iu June. A few 
lines from his pleading for the schoolmen 
willexhibit his ingenuity and elegance. Ad- 
niircntur nos sagaces in inquireudo, cir- 
cumspectos in explorando, subliles in con- 
templando, In Judicando graves, implicitos 
in vinciendo, faciles in enodando. Adroi- 
renlur in nobis brevitaiem styli , foelam re- 
rum multarum atque magnarum, sub expo- 
aiiis verbis remolissimas senteniias, pleuas 
qu.r.s(iomim, plenos solulionum, qiiam apii 


sumus, quam bene instruoli ambiguiiatcs 
tollere, scrupos dilucre, involuta cvolvere^ 
flexanimis syllogismis el intirmare falsa 
et vera confirmare. Viximus celebrcs, o 
Hennolac , et poslhac vivemus, non in 
sebolis grammaiicorurn et psdagogiis, sed 
in philosophorum coroois, in conventibus 
sapientium , ubi non de matre Androma- 
ches , non dc ^iobes flliis , atque id ge- 
nus Icvibus nugis , sed de humanarum 
divinaruroque rerum ratiooibus agilur et 
disputalur. In quibus meditandis, ioqui- 
rendisetenodandis, ita subtiles acuii acres- 
quefuimus, utanxii quandoque nimium et 
morosi fuisse forte videamur, si mode esse 
morosus quispiam aut curiosus nimio plus 
in iiidaganda veritate potest. Polit. Kpisi 
Mb. 9. 
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fables , and wasted in dreams u genius formed to reacli the most 
elevated and rem<)te Irntlis. In these spurious books of Esdras , 
he was astonished to find, as he says, more of Christianity than 
Judaism , and trusted them the more conlidently for (he very 
reason that demonstrates their faisity («). 

96. Picus , about the end of i486, repaired to Rome , and with 
permission of Innocent Vlll. propounded his famous nine hun- 
dred theses , or questions , logicai , ethical , mathematical , phy- 
sical, metaphysical, theological, magical, and cabbalistical ; upon 
every one of which he offered to dispute wilii any opponent, 
b'our hundred of these propositir>ns were from philosophers of 
tireece or Arabia , from the schoolmen , or from the Jewish doc- 
tors; the rest were announced as liis own opinions, wliich , 
saving the authority of the church , he was willing to defend (A). 
There was some need of this reservation ; for several of his theses 
were ill-sounding, as it was called , in the ears of the orthodox. 
They raised a good deal of clamour against him ; and the high 
rank , brilliant reputation , and ol)edient demeanour of Picus 
were all required to save him from public censure or more serious 
animadversions. He was compelled , however, to swear that he 
would adopt such an exposition of his thesi's as the pope should 
set forth. Rut as this was not done , he published an apology, 
esj)ecially vindicating his employment of cabbalistical and magi- 
cal learning. This excited fresh attacks , which in some measure 
continued to harass him , till , on the accession of Alexander VI. 
to the papal chair, he was finally pi-onouncetl free from blamable 
intention. He had meantime, as we may infer from his later 
writings , receded from some of the bolder opinions of his youth. 
His mind In'came more devout, and more fearful of deviating 
from the church. On his lirst appearance at T’loi’cnce , uniting 
rare beauty with high birth and unequalled renown , he had been 
much sought by women , and returned their love. Rut at the age 
of twenty-five he withdrew himself from all worldly distraction, 
destroying , as it is said, his own amatory poems, to the regret 
ef his friends (<). He now published several works , of which 
the llcptaplus is a cabbalistic exposition of the lirst chapter of 
Genesis. It is remarkable that, with his excessive tendency to 
belief, he rejected altogether, and confuted in a distinct treatise, 
the popular science of astrology, in which men so much more 
conspicuous in |)hilosophy have trusted. Rut he had projected 
many other undertakings of vast extent ; an allegorical exposi- 
tion of the New Testament, a defence of the \ uigate and Sep- 
luagint against the Jews, a vindication of (Christianity against 

m (u) Coriiinni, iii. g 3. Meiiiprs,* JA‘l>cn6he- (£) Mciiim, |>. li. 
schroibunp'ii luTuiunier iiiiiiiiu'r, ii. 2i. 'l i- (r) Id. p. lo. 
rahosclit, vii. 32S. 
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every species of infidelity and heresy; and finally, a harmony of 
philosophy, reconciling the apparent inconsistencies of all writers, 
ancient and modern , who deserved the name of wise , as he had 
already attempted by Plato and Aristotle. In these arduous la- 
bours he was cut off by a fever at the age of thirty-one, in 1494, 
on the very day that Charles VIII. made his entry into Florence. 
A man, so justly called the phoenix of his age, and so extraordina- 
rily gifted by nature , ought not to be slightly passed over, though 
he may have left nothing which we could read with advantage. 
If we talk of the admirable Crichton , who is little better than a 
shadow, and lives but in panegyric, so much superior and more 
wonderful a person as John Picus of Mirandola should not be 
forgotten (a). 

97. If, leaving the genial city of Florence , we are to judge of 
the state of knowledge in our Cisalpine regions , and look at the 
books it was thought worth while to publish , which seems no 
bad criterion , we shall rate but lowly their proficiency in the 
classical literature so much valued in Italy. Four editions, and 
those chiefly of short works , were printed at Deventer, on(f at 
(Cologne , one at Louvain , five perhaps at Paris , two at Lyons (*), 
But a few undated books might , probably, be added- Either 
therefore the love of ancient learning had grown colder, which 
was certainly not the case , or it had never been strong enough 
to reward tjie labour of the too sanguine printers. Yet it was 
now striking root in Germany. The excellent schools of Munster 
and Schelstadt were established in some part of this decad ; they 
trained those who were themselves to become instructors ; and 
the liberal zeal of Langius extending beyond his immediate 
disciples , scarce any Latin author was published in Germany in 
which he did not correct the text (<■)■ The opportunities he had 
of doing so were not , as has been just seen , so numerous in this 
period as they became in the next. He had to wilhsUnd a potent 
and obstinate faction. The mendicant friars of Cologne, the head- 
quarters of barbarous superstition , clamoured against his re- 
jection of the old school-books , and the entire reform of educa- 
tion. But Agricola addresses his friend in sanguine language : 
“ I entertain the greatest hope from your exertions , that we shall 
one day wrest from this insolent Italy her vaunted glory of pre- 
eminent eloquence; and, redeeming ourselves from the op- 

(«) The long biography of Picus inMei- Comiani, and Tiraboschi. The epitaph on 
Iters is in great measure taken from a life Picus hy Hercules Strozza is, I believe, in 
wriUcD by his nephew, John Francis Picus, the church of St. Mark : ~ 
count of Mirandola, himself a man of great Joannes jacct hie Miramlola ; extent ndrunt 
literary and philosophical reputation in the Ht Tagus et Gauges; forsan ct Aniipodes. 
next century. Mciners has made more use of (a) Panzer. 

ihis (hail any one else; but much will be . . Meiners Lebeusbesch. ii. 3«. Eich- 
found concerning Picus, from this source , iii. 231—230. 

and from his own tiorks, iu Bnjckcr, Buhle, ’ 
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probriuin of ignoraiicu, barbarism , ami incapacity of expression , 
wliich slie is ever casting upon us, may show our Germany so 
deeply learned , that Latinm itself shall not be more Latin than 
she will appear About 1482, Agricola was invited to the 

court of the elector palatine at Heidelberg, lie seems not to 
have been engaged in public instruction , but passed the re- 
mainder of his life, unfortunately too short , for he died in 1485, 
in diffusing and promoting a taste for literature among his con- 
timiporaries. No German wrote in so pure a style , or jiossessed 
so large a portion of classical learning, \ ives places him in 
dignity and grace of language even above Politian and Hermo- 
laus (4). The praises of Erasmus , as well as of the later critics , 
if not so marked , are very freely bestowed. His letters are fre- 
(piently written in Greeks a fashion of those who could; and, 
as far as 1 have attended to them , seem equal in correctness to 
some from men of higher name in the next age. 

98. The immediate patron of Agricola , through whom he was 
invited to Heidelberg, was John (^amerarius, of the house of 
Dalherg, bishop of Worms, and chancellor of the Palatinate. 
He contributed much himself to the cause of letters in Germany ; 
especially if he is to be deemed the founder, as probably he 
should be, of an early academy, the Rhenish Society, which, we 
ai-e told, devoted its time to Latin, Greek, and Hebrew criticism, 
astronomy, music, and poetry; not scorning to relax ^heir minds 
with dances and feasts, nor forgetting the ancient German at- 
tachment to the llowing cup (r). The chief seat of the Rhenish 

(«) Unum hoc lilii allirmo, in|:riilrni ile. iliim . ncrvotiuni , rlabnr.iliim , composiliim. 
ic roiicipio ndiiciani, summumquf in spem In Italia summits esse polcrat, nisnierma- 
tidilnror, fore aliquando, til priscam inso- niam prtelulisspl. Erasmus in Cireroniano. 
lenli llalim , et propemodum orcupaUm He speaks as strongly in many other places, 
hene dicendi gloriam exiorqueamus; vindi- Testimonies to the merits of Agricola from 
, eemusque nos, et ah ignavia , qua nos liar- lluet, Vossius, and others, are collected 
haros, indoetosque et elingiies, et si quid hy Bayle, lilount, Baillet, and Mceron. Mei- 
est his ineultius, esse nos jactitant, eisol- ners has written h:s life, ii. pp. 333—363.; 
vamns, futuramque tarn doctam el litera- and several ol his letters will he found 
tarn Oermaniam nosiram, ut non Lalinius among those addressed to Reucblio, Epi- 
vel ip.siim sU Utium. This is quoted hy stol» ad Reuehlinnm ; a colleelion of great 
lleeren, p. 134. and Meiners, ii. 333. importance for this portion of literary 

(3) Vix el hac nostra et patrum r»emoria history, 
full units alque alter dignior, qui liiultum (c) studebant eximia hs-c ingenia I.atino- 
Icgereliir, multumque in manihus habere- rum, Grtecorum, Khrseurumque scriptoriim 
titr, quam Radulphus . Agricola Frisius ; tau- lectioni, cumprimis critical; astronomiam 
turn esl in ejus operihus ingenii, arlis, gra- el arlem miisicam exrolebant. I'oesin atque 
vilalis, dulcedinis, eluquentis, eruditionis ; jurisprudentiam sibi habebaul eommenda- 
al is paitcissimis uoscitur, vir non minus, tarn; imo el inlerdtim gaudia euris interpo- 
qui ah liotninihus cognosceretur, dignus nehant. INoclurno nintirum U'mpore, de- 
quam Rolitiaiius, vel llermolaus Barbarus, fessi laboribus, ludere solebant, sallare, 
quos mea quidem sententia, el majestale et jocari cum muliercuMs, epulari, ac more 
siiavitale dicliunis non aiquat niodo, sed Germanorum invelerato strenue polare. 
eliamvincil. Vives, Comment, in Augustin. Jugler. Hist. I.ileraria, p. IMS. (vol. iii.) 
(apud Blount, Censiira Auctorum, sub no- The passage seems to be taken from Rttp- 
mine .Agricola.). rccltl, Oratio de Bocietate I.ileraria Rhe- 

Agnosco virum divini pectoris, eruditio- nana, Jen®, 1753, which I have not seen. 

Ills recondilx, stylo minime vulgar! , soli- 
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Socicly was at Heidelberg; but it had as.sociate branches in other 
parts of Germany, and obtained imperial privileges. No mendjor 
of this academy was more conspicuous than Conrad Celtes , who 
has sometimes been reckoned its founder, which , from his 
youth, is hardly probable, and was, at least, the ehief instrument 
of its subsequent extension. He was indefatigable in the vine- 
yard of literature, and, travelling to different parts of Germany, 
exerted a more general inlluencc than Agricola himself. Celtes 
was the first from whom Saxony derived some taste for learning. 
His Latin poetry was far superior to any that had been produced 
in the empire ; and for this , in 1 487, he received the laurel crown 
from Frederic HI («). 

99. Reuchlin , in 1482, accompanied theduke of Wirtemberg 
.on a visit to Rome. He thus became acquainted with the illu.s- 
trious men of Italy, and convinced them of his own pretensions 
to the name of a scholar. The old Constantinopolitan Argy- 
ropulus, on hearing him translate a passage of Thucydides , ex- 
claimed , “ Our banished Greece has now llown beyond the 
Alps.” Yet Reuchlin, though from some other circumstances 
of his life a more celebrated , was not probably so learned or so 
accomplished a man as Agricola ; he was withdrawn from public 
tuition by the favour of several princes, in whose courts he filled 
honourable offices; and after some years more, he fell unfor- 
tunately into the same seducing error as Picus of Mirandola, and 
sacrificed his classical pursuits foj the Cabbalistic philosophy. 

too. Though France contributed little to the philologer , 
several books were now published in French. In the Cent 
Noiivelles Nouvelles, 1486, a slight improvement in polish of 
language is .said to be discernible (A). The poems of Villon are 
rather of more importance. They were first published in 1489; 
but many of them had been written thirty years before. Boilcau 
has given Villon credit for being the first who cleared his style 
from the rudeness and redundancy of the old romancers (c). 
But this praise, as some have observed, is more justly due to 
the duke of Orleans, a man of full as much talent as \ illon , with 
a finer taste. The poetry of the latter, as might l>e expected from 
a life of dissoluteness and roguery, is often low and coarse; but 
he seems by no means incapable of a moral strain , not destitute 
of terseness and spirit. Martial d’Auvergne , in his Vigiles de la 
mort de Charles VII. , which , from its subject , must have been 
written soon after 1460 , though not printed till 1490 , displays , 


(a) Juglcr, ubi supra. Eiclibom, it. 55T. 
Ueeren,p. J 60 . Biogr. Univ., arl. Celtes^ 
Daibcrg, Trilhemius. 

(A) Essai du C. Francois dc Wcuf-Chilloaa 
siirlcs nieilleursouvrages en prose; preQxctl 
lo OEu\ res de Pascal (I819 , j. p. rxx. 


(r) Villmi sut le premier clans ces eiikles 
grossiers 

IVebrtmiller Tart ct>ufu» de nos tIcui 
roinanciers. 

Jrt Poeii^uf, 1. i. V. 11 7. 
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to judge from the extracts in Goujet , some compass of imagina- 
tion (a). The French poetry of this age was still full of allegorical 
morality, and had lost a part of its original raciness? Those who 
desire an acquaintance with it may have recourse to the author 
just mentioned, or to Boutenvek; and extracts, though not so 
copious as the title promises , will be found in the Recueil des 
anciens pofetes Frangais. 

101. The modem drama of Europe is derived , like its poetry, 
from two sources, the one ancient or classical, the other me- 
diaival ; the one an imitation of Plautus and Seneca, the other a 
gradual refinement of the rude scenic performances, denominat- 
ed miracles , mysteries , or moralities. Latin plays upon the 
former model , a few of which are extant , were written in Italy 
during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, and sometimes- 
represented , either in the universities , or before an audience of 
ecclesiastics and others who could understand them (A). One of 
these , the Catinia of Secco Polen tone, written about the middle 
of the fifteenth century, and translated by a son of the author into 
the Venetian dialect , was printed in 1 482. This piece , however, 
was confined to the press (c). Sabellicus, as quoted by Tira- 
boschi , has given to Pomponius La;tus the credit of having re- 
eshiblished the theatre at Home, and caused the plays of Plautus 
and Terence , as well as some more modern , which we may 
presume to have been in Latin , to be performed befbre the pope, 
probably Sixtus IV. And James of Volterea , in a diarv’ publi.shed 
by Muratori, expressly mentions a History of Constantine re- 
presented in the papal palace during the carnival of 1484 (d). 
In imitation of Italy, but, perhaps, a little after the present de- 
cennial period, Reuchlin brought Latin plays of his own com- 
position before a German audience. They were represented by 
students of Heidelberg. Anedition ofhisProgymnasmataScenica, 
containing some of these comedies, was printed in 1498. It has 
been said that one of them is taken from the French farce Maltre 
Patelin (<r);whileanother, entitled Sergius, according to Warton , 
tlies a much higher pitch , and is a satire on bad kings and bad 
ministers ; though , from tlic account of Meiners , it seems rather 
to fall on the fraudulent arts of (he monks (0- The book is very 
scarce , and I have never seen it. Conrad Celtes , not long after 
Reuchlin , produced his own tragedies and comedies in the public 
halls of German cities. It is to be remembered , that the oral 

(o) Goujet, BlbliolhiqucFranfaUe.vol.x. p. H».; quolioRLa Monnoye. This seems 

(«),Tiroboschi , vii. 200 . to be eonlirmed by Meiners, i. 63. 

(e) Id. p. 201 . (/) Warlon,iii. 203. Meiners, i. 62. The 

id) Id. p. 201. Sergius was represented at Heidelberg ^ 

M Greswell's Karly Parisian Press, about I4V7 
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Latin language might at that time be tolerably ramiliur to a con- 
siderable audience in Germany. 

102. The Orfeo of Politian has claimed precedence as the 
earliest represented drama , not of a religious nature , in a mo- 
dern language. This was written by him in two days , and acted 
before the court of Mantua in 1 483. Roscoe has called it the fir.s< 
example of the musical drama , or Italian opera ;*but though he 
speaks of this as agreed by general consent , it is certain that the 
Orfeo was not designed for musical accompaniment, except, 
probably, in the songs and chorusses («). According to the 
analysis of the fable in Ginguend , the Orfeo differs only from a 
legendary mystery by substituting one set of charachirs for an- 
other ; and it is surely by an arbitrary delinition that we pay it 
the compliment upon which the modern historians of literature 
seem to have agreed. Several absurdities which appear in the 
lirst edition are said not to exist in the original manuscripLs 
from which the Orfeo has been reprinted (A). We must give the 
next place to a translation of the Meniechmi of Plautns , acted 
at Ferrara in i486, by order of Ercole I., and , as some have 
thought , his own production , or to some original i)lays said to 
have been performed at the same brilliant court in the following 
years (<■). 

103. The U'ss regnlar, though in their day not less interesting, 
class of scenical stories , commoidy called mysteries , all of which 
related to religious subjects , were never in more reputation than 
at this time. It is impossible to iix their first api^earance at any 
single aiia, and the inquiry into the origin of dramatic repre- 
senhition must bo very limited in its subject , or perfectly futile 
in its scope. All nations , probably, have at all times , to a cer- 
tain extent , amused themselves both with pantomimic and oial 
representation of a feigned story the sports of children are 
.seldom without both ; and the exclusive employment of the 
former, instead of being a lirst stage of the drama, as has some- 
times been assumed , is rather a variety in the course of its 
progress. 

104. The Christian drama arose on the ruins of the heathen 
theatre : it was a natural substitute of real sympathies for those 

(o) Hurney (Hist, of Music, iv. 17.) (6) Tiraboschi , vii. 'ii6. Ginguene, iti. 

lo couulcnaiice tliis; l>ul Tiraboiuiii docii Si I. AiidrAs, v. 125., discussing (bo history 
iiol speak of musical acrompaiiimciit (o of (ho Kalian and Spanish (bcnlres, t^ivrs the 
(lie Orfeo; and Corniani only says : alcuiii precedence to (he Orfeo as a represenUHl 
di essi sembnino dalTaulor destinati ad ac** play. (Iiou^li he conceives (he Hrs( act of (he 
cuppiarsi colla musica. Tali sono i canzoni Ceiestina to have been written and well 
c i curl alia greca. Probably Hoscoo did known not later than (lie roiddio of (he lif- 
iiol mean all (hat his word.s imply; for (he (iN'iidi century. 

origin of recitalive, in which (he essence (c) Tirahosclii. vii. 203, et post. Roscoe, 
of the Kalian opera consists, more than a Leo eh. ti Gingueiu^, vi. IS. 
cculury afterwards, is matter of notoriety. 
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which wore eflaced and condemned. Hence we find Greek tra- 
gedies on sacred subjects almost as early as the establishment of 
the church , and we have testimonies to their representation at 
Constantinople. Nothing of this kind being proved with respect 
to the west of Kurope in the dark ages , it has been conjectured, 
not improbablv, though without necessity, that the pilgrims, of 
whom great numbers repaired to the East in the eleventh century, 
might have obtained notions of scenical dialogue , with a suc- 
cession of characters , and with an ornamental apparatus , in 
which theatrical representation properly consists. The earliest 
mention of them , it has been said , is in England. Geoffry, after- 
wards abbot of St. Albans , while teaching a school at Dunstable, 
caused one of the shows, vulgarly called miracles, on the story 
of St. Catherine, to be represented in that town. Such is the 
account of Matthew Paris, who mentions the circumstance in- 
cidentally, in consequence of a lire that ensued. This must have 
been within the first twenty years of the twelfth century («). It 
is not to be questioned, that Geoffry, a native of France, had 
some earlier models in his own country. LeRoeuf gives an account 
• of a mystery written in the middle of the preceding century, 
wherein Virgil is introduced among the prophets that come to 
adore the Saviour ; doubtless in allusion to the fourth eclogue. 

105. Fitz-Stephen , in the reign of Henry II., dwells on the 
sacred plays acted in London , representing the miracles or pas- 
sions of martyrs. They became very common by the names of 
mysteries or miracles , both in England and on the Continent , 
and were not only exhibited within the walls of convents, but 
upon public occasions and festivals for the amusement of the 
people. It is probable, however, that the performers for a long 
time were always ecclesiastics. The earlier of those religious 
dramas were in Latin. A Latin farce exists on St. Nicolas , older 
than the thirteenth century {b). It was slowly that the modern 
languages were employed ; and perhaps it might hence be pre- 
sumed , that the greater part of the story was told through 
pantomime. But as this was unsatisfactory, and the spectators 
could not always follow the fable , there was an obvious in- 
ducement to make use of the vernacular language. The most 
ancient specimens appear to be those whieh Le Grand d’Aussy 
found among the compositions of the Trouveurs. He has publish- 
ed extracts from three ; two of which are in the nature of legen- 
dary mysteries, while the third, which is far more remarkable. 


(<) Malt. Paris, p. 1007. (edit. 1084). See 
WartoD’8 34th section, (iii. 193—333.)* for 
the early drama, and Beauchamps, Hist, du 
Th^tre Frangais, vol. L, orBoulerwek, v. 
95—117., for the French in parlicular; Tira 


boschl, ubi supra, or Riccobooi, Hist, du 
Thddtro llalion , for that of Italy. 

( 6 ) Jounial des Savans, 1838, p. 207. 
These farces, according to M. Bayoouard , 
were the earliest dramatic ropresenUtions , 
and gave rise to the mysteries. 
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and may possibly be of tbe following century, is a pleasing 
pastoral drama , of which there seem to be no other instances in 
the mediaeval period {n). llouterwek mentions a fragment of a 
German mystery, near the end of the thirteenth century Qi). 
Next to this it seems that we should place an English ^lystery 
called “The Harrowing of Hell.” “This,” its editor observes , 
“is believed to be the most ancient production in a dramatic 
form in our language. The manuscript from which it is now 
printed is on vellum , and is certainly as old as the reign of 
Edward III., if not older. It probably formed one of a series of 
performances of the same kind , founded upon Scripture history.” 
It consists of a prologue, epilogue , and intermediate dialogue of 
nine persons, IJominus, Sathan, Adam, Eve, etc. Independ- 
ently of the alleged age of the manuscript itself, the language 
will hardly he thought later than 1350 (r). This , however, seems 
to stand at no small distance from any extant work of the kind. 
Warton having referred the Chester mysteries to 1327, when 
he supposes them to have l)een written by Raniilph Higden , a 
learned monk of that city, best known as the author of the 
Polychronicon , Roscoe positively contradicts him , and denies 
that any dramatic composition can be found in England anterior 
to the year 1500 {d). Two of these Chester mysteries have been 
since printed \ hut notwithstanding the very respectable autho- 
rities which assign them to the fourteenth century, I cannot but 
consider the language in which we now read them not earlier, to 
.say the least , than the middle of the next. It is possible that 
they have in some degree been modernized. Mr. Collier has 
given an analysis of our own extant mysteries , or, as he prefers 
to call them , Miracle-plays (<?). There does not seem to be much 
dramatic merit , even with copious indulgence , in any of them ; 
and some , such as the two Chester mysteries , are in the lowest 
style of buffoonery ; yet they are of some importance in the 
absolute sterility of English literature during the age in which 
we presume them to have been written, the reigns of Henry VI. 
and Edward IV. 

106. The fourteenth and fifteenth centuries were fertile of 


Fabliaux, ii. 119. 

(t) lx. 165. The “Tragedy of the ten 
Virgins” was acted at Eisenach in i321. 
This is exidently nothing hut a mystery. 
Wehcr’s Illustrations of Norlhem Poelry, 
p. 19. 

(c) Mr. Collier has prinlcd twenty-Ure co- 
pies (why veteris lam parcus aceti ? ) of this 
very curious record of the ancient drama. 
1 do not know that any other in Europe of 
that early age has yet been given to the 
press. 

(rf) Lorenzo de' Medici, i. 399,. Roscoe 


thinks there is reason to conjecture that tte 
Miracle - play acted at Dunstable was in 
dumb show ; and assumes the same of the 
“ grotesqueexhibitions ” known by the name 
of the Harrowing of Hell. In this we have 
just seen that be was mistaken, and probably 
in the former. 

(.) Hist, of English dramatic poetry, vol. 
ii. The Chester mysteries were printed for 
the Roxburgh Club , by my friend Mr. Mark- 
land J and what are called the Townley mys- 
teries arc announced for publication. 
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these religious dramas in many parts of Europe. They weiT 
frequently represented in Germany, but more in Latin tlian in 
tlie motiier-tongue. The French scriptural theatre, whatever 
may have been previously exhibited , seems not to be traced in 
permanent existence beyond the last years of the fourteenth 
century. It was about HOO, according lo Beauchamps, or some 
years before,, as the authorities quoted by Bouterwek inqily, 
liiat the Confrairie de la Passion de N. S. was established as a 
regular body of actors at Paris («). They are said to have taken 
their name from the mystery of the passion , which in fact re- 
presented the whole life of our Lord from his baptism, and was 
divided into several days. In pomp of show they far excelled 
our English mysteries , in which few persons appeared , and the 
scenery was simple. But in the mystery of the passion , eighty- 
.seven characters were introduced in llie first day ; heaven , 
earth , and hell combined to peo[)le the stage ; several scetu» 
were written for singing, and some for chorusscs. The dialogue, 
of which 1 have only seen the few extracts in Bouterwek, is 
rather similar to that of our own mysteries, though less rude, 
and with more etlorts at a tragic tone (6). 

107. The mysteries, not confined to scriptural themes, em- 
braced those which were hardly less sacred and trustworthy in 
the eyes of the people , the legends of saints. These afforded 
ample scope for the gralilicalion which great part of mankind 
seem to bike in witnessing the endurance of pain. Thus, in one 
of these Parisian mysteries, St. Barbara is hung up by the heels 
on the stage, and after uttering her remonstrances in that un- 
plea.sant situation , is torn with pincers and scorched with lamps 
before the audience. The decorations of this theatre must have 
appeared splendid. A large scaffolding at the back of the stage 
displayed heaven above and hell below, between which extended 
the world , with representations of the spot where the scene lay. 
iNor was the machinist’s art unknown. An immense dragon , 
with eyes of |)olished steel, sprung out from hell, in a mystery 
exhibited at Met/ in the year 14.17, and spread his wings so 
near to the si)cctators that they were ail in consternation (t). 
-Many French mysteries, ch icily without date of the year, are in 
print, and probably belong, typographically speaking, to the 
pro'sent century (tl). One bears, according to llrunet, the date 
of 1484. These may, however, have been written long before 
their publication. Beauchamps has given a list of early mysteries 
and moralities in the French language , beginning near the end 
of the fourteenth century. 


(i)Dpauchanips. UecherohpssurlcTbcdlre (c) lioulprwek, pp. io3— io<». 
Knncais. Boulorwok, v. i>o (rf) l^ruopl. Manuel du libruire 

\i>) Uoiiior«ck. p. too. 
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108. The religious drama was doubtless hill as ancient in 
Italy as in any other country •, it was very congenial to a people 
whose delight in sensible objects is so intense. It did not super- 
sede the extemporaneous performances, the mimi and histriones, 
who had probably never intermitted their sportive licence since 
the days of their Oscan fathers, and of whom we find mention , 
sometimes with severity, sometimes with toleration , in eccle- 
siastical writers («); but it came into competition with them ; 
and thus may be said to have commenced in the thirteenth cen- 
tury a war of regular comedy against the lawless savages of the 
stage, which has only been terminated in Italy within very 
recent recollection. Wo find a society del Gonfalone established 
at Rome in 1264, the statutes of which declare, that it is designed 
to represent the passion of Jesus Christ (A). Lorenzo dc’ Medici 
condescended to publish a drama of this kind on the martyrdom 
of two saints ; and a considerable collection of similar produc- 
tions during the fifteenth century was in the possession of 
Mr. Roscoe (c). 

109. j\ext to the mysteries came the kindred class , styled 
moralities. But as these belong more peculiarly to the next 
century, both in England and France, though they began about 
the present time, we may better reserve them for that period. 
There is still another species of dramatic composition , what may 
be called the farce, not always very distinguishable from comedy, 
but much shorter, admitting more buffoonery without reproach, 
and more destitute of any serious or practical end. It may be 
reckoned a middle link between the extemporaneous effusions 
of the mimes and the legitimate drama. The French have a 
diverting piece of this kind, iMaistre Patelin, ascribed to Pierre 
Blanchet, and first printed in 1490. It was restored to the stage 
witli much alteration , under the name of I’Avocat Patelin , almut 
the beginning of the last century ; and contains strokes of hu- 
mour, which Moliere would not have disdained [d). Of tliese 
productions there were not a few in Germany, called Fastnaehts- 
spielc, or Carnival plays , written in the licence which that 
season has generally permitted. They are scarce, and of little 
value. The most remarkable is the Apotheosis of Pope Joan , a , 
tragi-comic legend , written about 1480 (c). 


(a) Thomn» Aquinas mentions Uic iiislrio* 
nnd'is nrs, Aslawfnl if not abustMi/ .St. An- 
tonin does the same. Riccobom, i. 23. 

(A) lUccol'oni. Tirnboschi, however, v. 
376.^ disputes (lie antiquity of any scenical 
representations truly dramatic, in Italy; in 
w Inch lie seems to he misUiken. 

(0 fdfc of Loreii/o, i. 4o2. 

((/) 1 lie proverbial expression for quitting 
a ditiressioii , Meremoii o /wi rnoti/ons, is 


taken from (his farce; which is nl least 
short, and as laughable as most farces are. 
It seems to have been written not long be- 
fore its publieation. SeePasquier, RtM^her- 
ches de la France, 1. viii. c. Ihogr. Univ . , 
Blauchcl; and Bouterwek, v. ii8. 

(tf) Bouterwek , Gescb, der Deotschen 
poesie, ix, 35? — 3G7. Heinsitis. Lehrbuchder 
SprachtwiSsenschaft. Iv. i2S. 
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1 10. Euclid was printed for the first time at Venice in 1482 ; 
the diagrams in this edition are engraved on copper , and re- 
markably clear and neat (a). The translation is that of Campanus 
from the Arabic. The cosmography of Ptolemy , which had been 
already twice published in Italy, appeared the same year at Ulm, 
with maps by Donis , some of them traced after the plans drawn 
by Agathodaemon , some modem; and it was reprinted, as welt 
as Euclid , at the same place in i486. The tables of Regiomon- 
tanus were printed both at Augsburg and Venice in 1490. We 
may take this occasion of introducing two names , which do 
not exclusively belong to the exact sciences , nor to the present 
period. 

111. Leo Baptista Alberti was a man , who , if meai^ured by 
the universality of his genius, may claim a place in the temple 
of glory' he has not filled ; the author of a Latin comedy, entitled 
Philodoxios, which the younger Aldus Manutius afterwards 
published as the genuine work of a certain ancient Lepidus ; a 
moral writer in the various forms of dialogue , dissertation , fable, 
and light humour ; a poet, extolled by some, though not free from 
the rudeness of his age ; a philosopher of the Platonic school of 
Lorenzo ; a mathematician and inventor of optical instruments ; 
a painter , and the author of the earliest modern treatise on 
painting ; a sculptor , and the first who wrote about sculpture ; 
a musician, whose compositions excited the applause' of his 
contemporaries; an architect of profound skill, not only displayed 
in many works , of which the church of Saint Francis at Rimini 
is the most admired , but in a theoretical treatise , De re aedifi- 
catoria, published posthumously in 1485. It has been called the 
only work on architecture which we can place on a level with 
that of Vitruvius , and by some has been preferred to it. Alberti 
had deeply meditated the remains of Roman antiquity , and 
endeavoured to derive from them general theorems of beauty, 
variously applicable to each description of buildings (f>). 

112. This* great man seems to have had two impediments to 
his permanent g’lory : one, that he came a few years too soon into 
the world , before his own language was become polished , and 
before the principles of taste in art had been wholly developed ; 
the other, that , splendid as was his own genius, there were yet 
two men^a little behind , in the presence of whom his star has 
paled ; men , not superior to Alberti in universality of mental 
powers, but in their transcendancy and command over immortal 

(«) A beamifal copy of this edition, pre- that the earliest book, in which engravings 
^seated to Mocenigo doge of Venice, Is in are found . is the edition of Dante hy Lan- 
the British Museum. The diagrams, espe- dino, published at Florence in 1481. See 
cially those which represent solids, are bcU' Brunet, Manuel du librairc, Dibdin’s Bibl. 
ter than in our modem editions of Euclid. Spencer., etc. 

i will take this opportunity of mentioning , (*) Corniani, ii. 160. Tiraboschi, vii. 3do. 
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fame. Many readers will have perceived to whom I allude', — 
Lionardo da Vinci, and Michael Angelo. 

113. None of the writings of Lionardo were published till 
more than a century after his death; and, indeed, the most 
remarkable of them are still in manuscript. We cannot, there- 
fore , give him a determinate place under this rather than any 
other decennium ; hut as he was born in 1452 , we may presume 
his mind to have been in full expansion before 1490. llis Treatise 
on Painting is known as a very early disquisition on the rules of 
the art. Rut his greatest literary distinclion is derived from 
thost! short fragments of his unpublished writings that appeared 
not many years since; and which, according, at least, to our 
common estimate of the age in which he lived , are more like 
revelations of physical truths vouchsafed to a single mind , 
than the superstructure of its reasoning upon any established 
basis. The discoveries which made Galileo and Kepler, and 
.Ma‘Stlin , and Maurtilycus , and C.astelli , and other names illus- 
trious , the system of Copernicus , the very theories of recent 
geologers, are anticipated by da Vinci, within the compass of 
a few pages , not perhaps in the most precise language , or on 
the most conclusive reasoning, but so as to strike us with some- 
thing like the awe of pra;ternatural knowledge. In an age of so 
much dogmatism , he first laid down the grand principle of 
Racon , that experiment and observation must be the guides to 
just theory in the investigation of nature. If any doubt could be 
harboured , not as to the right of Lionardo da Vinci to stand as 
the first name of the fifteenth century, which is beyond all doubt, 
but as to his originality in so many discoveries, which, probably, 
no one man , especially in such circumstances, has ever made, 
it must be on an hypothesis, not very untenable, that some parks 
of physical science had already attained a height which mere 
books do not record. 'I'he extraordinary works of ecclesiastical 
architecture in the middle ages, especially in the fifteenth century, 
as well as those of Toscanelli and Fioravanti , which we have 
mentioned , lend some countenance to this opinion ; and it is said 
to be coufirmed by the notes of Fra Mauro, a lay brother of a 
convent near Venice , on a planisphere constructed by him , and 
still extant. Lionardo himselfspeaksof the earth’sannual motion, 
in a treatise that appears to have been w'ritten about 1510, as the 
opinion of many philosophers in his age («). 

(«) Tlio manuscriplg of Lionardo da Vinci, ibey are very remarkable, and nol, I believe, 
now al Paris, are the Juslilicalion of what very generally known, I shall extract a few 
has been said in the text. A short account passages from his Kssai sur les ouvrages 
of them was given by Venturi , who design- physico-malheraatiqiies de Li^nanl de Vin- 
<hI to have pnblishe<l a purl ; but , having re- ci. Paris, 

lin(|iiisluHi that inlen'.ion, the fragments he Kn nuTanique. Vinci coiinaissait, enlre 
has made known are the more important. As aulres choses : i . In Th^rie des forces a 
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Sect. VI. 1491 — 1500. 

Slate of Learning in Italy — Latin and Italian Poets — Learning in France and 
England — Erasmus — Popular Literature and Poetry — Other Kinds of Lilc- 
rnlurc — General literary Character of the Fifteenth Century — Book-trade , 
its Privileges and Bestraints. 

1 1 4. The year 1494 is distinguished by an edition of Musaeus, 
generally thought the first work from the press established at 


p1iqu(^c9 obliquement au bras du Icvicr', 

2 . ia r^isUnce respective dcs poutres; 

3. les loix du froltemcDt donndcs ensuitc 
par .Vmonlons; 4. I'iiiriuencc du centre dc 
i:ravii6 sur les corps on repos ou en mouve- 
reeut; 5. t’application du priocipe des vi- 
tosses virluelles d plusieurs cas quo la su- 
blime analyse a porl^ do nos jours h sa 
plus grande gt^neralild. Dans I'optique il 
docrivit la chambre obscure avaiit Porta ; II 
expiiqua avanl Maurolycus la ligure de 
rimago du soleil dans un trou de forme an- 
gulcusc; il nous apprend la perspecUve 
aerienne, la nature des ombres color^es , les 
monvemens dc Tiris, les effots de la dur^e de 
rimpression visible, et plusieurs aulres ph^ 
nom^nesde I’cBil qu'on ne rencontre point 
dans VitclHon. Entiu , non seulement Vinci 
avail remarque tout cc que Castelli a dii, 
un si6cle aprt^s lui, sur le mouvemenl des 
caux ; Ic premier me paratt mCme dans cette 
panic sup^rieurdcbeaucoupik I'autre, quo 
ritalie cependant a regardd coniine le foo- 
datcur dc Thydratilique. 

11 faul done placer Ldonard h la Idle dc 
ceux qui sc sont occupds dcs sciences phy- 
sico-mathdinatiqucs, el dc la vraie melhode 
d’dludicr parmi les rooderncs. p. S. 

The lirsl extract Venturi gives is entitled. 
On the descent of heavy bodies combined 
with the rotation of the earth. He here as- 
sumes ibe latter, and conceives that a body 
falling to the earth from the top of a tower 
^ would have a compound motion in conse- 
quence of the terrestrial rotation. Venturi 
thinks that the writings of Nicolas deCusa 
had set men on speculating concerning this 
before the time of Copernicus. 

Vinci had very extraordinary lights as to 
mechanical motions. He says plainly, that 
the lime of descent on inclined planes of 
equal height is as their length; that a body 
descends along the arc of a circle sooner 
than down the chord, and that a body de- 
scending an inclined plane will ro-ascend 
with the same velocity as if il had fallen 
down the height. }le frequently repeals, 
that every body weigl^ in the direction of 
its movement, and weighs the mure in the 
ratio of Its velocity ; by weight evidently 
meaning what we call force. He applies Ibis 
to the centrifugal force of bodies in rota- 


tion : Pendant lout ce temps ellc p6sc sur la 
direction de son mouTeroent. 

Lorsqu'on cmploie uuc machine quolcon- 
que pour mouvoir un corps grave, toutes les 
parlies de la machine qui oni un mouvement 
egai A ceiui du corps grave ont une chai^ 
egaleau poids entier du m^me corps. Si la 
partie qui est le moteur a , dans le m^me 
temps, plus de mouvement que le corps 
mobile, (‘lie aura plus de puissance que Ic 
mobile ; cl cpla d'aulant plus qu'clie se mou- 
vra phis vite que le corps mCme. Si ia partie 
qui est le moteur a moins de vilessc que Ic 
mobile, elle aura d'autant moins de puis- 
sance que cc mobile. If in Ibis passage there 
is not the perfect luminousness of expres- 
sion we should find in the best modem 
books ,'it seems to contain the philosophical 
theory of motion as unequivocally as any of 
(hem. 

Vinci bad a belter notion of geology than 
most of his contemporaries, and saw that 
the sea had covered (he mountains which 
contain shells : Ccs coquillagcs ont v^ou 
dans le mdmeendroil lorsque Teaude mer 
le recouvrail. Les bancs, par la suite dcs 
temps , ont Hi recouverts par d'autres cou- 
ches de limon dc difTeroiiies hauteurs; ainsi, 
les coquilh's uiil die enclavees sous Ic bour- 
bier amoneeld au-de$sus, jusqu'^ sortir dc 
1‘eau. He seems even to have had an idea of 
the elevation of the continents, though he 
gives an unintelligible reason for il. 

He explained the obs( 2 ure light of the 
unilluminated part of (he moon by the re- 
flection of the earth, as Mmsllin did long 
after. He understood the camera obscura, 
and describes its elTecl. He perceived that 
respirable air must support flame •* Lorsque 
Pair n’est pas dans un dtat propre & recevoir 
la flainme,il u'y peut vivre ni flamme ni 
aucun animal terrestre ou aerien. Aucun 
animal ne peut vivre dans uo endroil ou la 
flamme nc vii pas. 

Vinci’s observations on the conduct of 
the understandingarealsovcry much beyond 
his time. 1 extract a few of them. 

Il est loujours bon pour renlendcmcoi 
d'acqudrir des coniiaissances quelles qu’clles 
soient; on puurra ensuitc cboisir les bonnes 
el dcarlcr les iuutiles. 

L'inlerprdle des artiHces de la nature. 


Digitized by Go^^Ic 
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Venice by Aldus Manutius, who had settled there in 1489 (o). 
In the course of about twenty years, with some interruption, he 
gave to the world several of the principal Greek authors ; and 
though, as we have seen, not absolutely the earliest printer in 
that language, he so far excelled all others in the number of his 
editions , {hat he may be justly said to stand at the head of the 
list. It is right, however, to mention, that Zarot had printed 
Hesiod and Theocritus in one volume , and also Isocrates", at 
Milan , in 1493; that the Anthologia appeared at Florence in 
1494; Lucian and Apollonius Rhodius in 1496 , the lexicon of 
Suidas, at Milan, in 1499. About fifteen editions of Greek 
works , without reckoning Craston’s lexicon and several gram- 
mars , had been published before the close of the century (b). 
The most remarkable of the Aldine editions are the Aristotle, in 
five volumes, the first bearing date of 1495, the last of 1498, aind 
nine plays of Aristophanes in thelatter year. In this Aristophanes, 


c'est l'oxp(!>rience. EIlc ne se (rompe jamais , 
c’est noire jugemotil qui queiquefois sc 
Irompe lui-rru^me, parcc qu’il s’atlend a des 
cflcts auxquels I>xp^riencc sc refuse. II 
faal conguUer Texpi^rience « en varier ies 
circoiistanccs jusqu’d cc quc nous en ayons 
tir6 des regies fcdndrales ; car c ost cllc qui 
foumit les vraies r^les. Mais h quoi bon 
ces r^les ? me direz'vous. Jo rt^pouds 
qu’elles nous diligent dans les rochcrches de 
la nature et les op^alions de I’ari ^ elles em- 
pechent quc nous ne nous abusions nous* 
m^mes ou les autrcs, en nous proinetlant 
des r^ultats que nous ne saurions obtenir. 

II n’y a point dc certitude dans les sciences 
od on ne pout pas appliquer quelquc partie 
des rnaih^matiques, ou qui n'on dependent 
pas de quelquc manim^ 

Dans r^tude des sciences qui liennent 
auK mathdmaiiques, ceux qui ne consiiltent 
pas la nature, mais les auteurs, ne sout pas 
les enfansdc la nature; je dirais qu'ils n’en 
sent que les pelits-tils : elle seulc, en efTct, 
cst le maltre des vrais genies. Mais voycx la 
sotlise! on se moqued’un homuicquiaiinera 
mieux apprendre de la nature elle-m^mc, 
quc des auteurs, qui n’en sont que les ciercs. 
Js not this the precise (one of lord Bacon? 

\inci says, in another place: Mon desseiii 
esl de oiler d’abord l expi^riencc, et de de- 
montrer ensuite pourquoi les corps sont 
coniraints d’ogir dc telle mani^re; e’est la 
nit^lhode qu’on doit observer dans les rc- 
chcrchcs des ph(^noni6ncs dc la nature. II 
esl bien vrai que la nature commence par 
le raisonnement et finit par I’expc^ricnce*; 
mais n’importe, il nous faul prendre la route 
opposw : comme j’ai dit, nous devons coin- 
mencer par rexp^riebce, el t.icber par son 
moyen d'eii ddeouvrir la raison. 

lie ascribes Uie clevallon of the eqiialorinl 
waters above the polar to llie heal of the 


sun : Elles eiitrent en mouveroent dc (ous les 
c6t6s de cettc eminence aquetise pour reta- 
blir Icur sphdricil^ parfaile. This is not ihe 
true cause of their elevation, but by what 
meaW could he know the fact? 

Vinci understood fortiticalion well, and 
wrote upon it. Since in our time, he says , 
artillery has four times the power it used to 
have, it is necessary that theforlilicaiion of 
towns should be strengthened in the same 
proportion. He was employed on several 
great works of engiueering. So wonderful 
was the variety of power in this miracle of 
nature. For we have not mentioned that his 
Last Supper at Milan is the earliest of the 
great pictures in Italy, anif that some pro- 
ductions of his easel vie with those of Ra- 
phael. His only published work, theTreatise 
oil Painting, does him injustice; it is an ill- 
arranged compilation from several of his 
maouscripU. That the extraordinary works, 
of which this note contains an account, 
have not been published entire , and in their 
original language, is much to lie regretted 
by all who know how to venerate so great a 
genius as Lionardo da Vinci. 

(a) The Krolemata of Constantine Lasca- 
ris, printed by Aldus, bears dale Feb. U9i, 
which seems to mean 1495. Bui (hcMusoiUS 
has no dale, nor the (raleomyomacbia , a 
Greek jioem by one Thcodurtis Prodroreus. 
Renouard, Hist, de I'imprimoricdcs Aides. 

C*) The grammar of Urban© Valeriano 
wa.slirst printed in 1497. It is in Greek and 
T^lin , and of extreme rarity. Rosroc 
(Leo X., ch. xi.) says, “it was received 
with such avidity that Erasnius, on inquir- 
ing for it in the year i t09, found that not 
a copy of this impression remaincil unsold.” 
I have given , a little below, a dilTerent cui\- 
slnictioii to th^se word.s of Erasmus. 
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and perhaps in other editions of this time, Aldus had fortunately 
the assistance of Marcus Musurus, one of the last, but by no 
means the least eminent , of the Greeks who transported their 
language to Italy. Musurus was now a public teacher at Padua. 
•Tohn Lascaris, son , perhaps, of Constantine, edited the Antho- 
logia at l''lorence. It may be doubted whether Italy had as yet 
produced any scholar , unless it were Varino , more often called 
Phavorinus , singly equal to the task of superintending a Greek 
edition. His 'I'hesaurus Cornucopitc , a collection of thirty-four 
grammatical tracts in Greek, printed 1496, may be an exception. 
The Etymologicum Magnum , Venice, 1499, being a lexicon 
with only Greek explanations , is supposed to be chiefly due to 
Musurus. Aldus had printed Craston’s lexicon, in 1497, with 
the addition of an index j this has often been mistaken fur an 
original work («). 

1 15. The state of Italy was not so favourable as it had been to 
the advancement of philosophy. After theexpulsion of the Medici 
from Florence, in 1494, the Platonic academy was broken up ; 
and that philosophy never found again a friendly soil in Italy , 
though Ficinus had endeavoured to keep it up by a Latin trans- 
lation of Plotinus. Aristotle and his followers began now to 
regain the ascendant. Perhajis it may be thought that even 
polite letters were not so nourishing as they had been ; no one , 
at least, yet appeared to lill the place of llermolaus Barbarus , 
who died in 1 493, or Politian, who followed him the next 
year. 

1 16. llermolaus Barbarus was a noble V enetian , whom Eu- 
rope agreed to place next to Politian in critical learning , and 
to draw a line between them and any third name. “ No time , 
no accident , no destiny,” says an enthusiastic scholar of the next 
age , “ will ever efface their remembrance from the hearts of the 
learned (*).” Erasmus calls him a truly great and divine man. 
He Idled many honourable offices for the republic ; but lamented 
that they drew him away from that learning for which he says 
he was born , and to which alone he was devoted (c). Yet Her- 
molaus is but faintly kept in mind at the present day. In his 
Latin style , with the same fault as Politian , an affectation of 


(a) Renouard. Roscoe's leo X. , ch. xi. 
(i) Habuit nostra hsc slas bonarum lile- 
rarum proceres duos , Hermolaum Barba- 
rum atque Angelum Politianum : Deum im- 
morlalern I quam apri judicio , quanta 
facundia, quanta linguarum , quanta disci' 
plinarum omnium scientia prsditos! Hi 
Latinam linguam jampridem squalentem et 
mulia barbariei rubigine exesam, ad pristi- 
num revocarc nitorem conati sunt, atque 
iilis suus profecio conulus non infclicller 


cessit, suntque itli de Latina lingua tarn 
bene meriti, quam qui ante eos optimi 
meriti fuere. Itaque immortalem sibi glo- 
riam , immortale dccus paraverunt, mane^ 
bitque semper in omnium cruditorum pecto- 
ribus consecrata Hermolai et Politiani me- 
moria, nullo savotnullo casu, uullo fato 
abolenda. Brixeus Erasmo in Erasm. Epist. 
ccxii. 

(0 Meiners, ii. 200. 
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obsolete words, he is less flexible and elegant. But bis chief 
merit was in the restoration of the text of ancient writers. He 
boasts tliat he liad corrected above live thousand passages in 
Pliny’s natural history, and more than three hundred in the 
very brief geography of Pomponius Mela. Hardouin , however, 
charges him with extreme rashness in altering passages he did 
not understand. The pope had nominated Hermolaus to the 
greatest post in the N enetian church, the patriarchate of Aquileia; 
but his mortification at finding that the senate refused to concur 
in the appointment is said to have hastened his death («). 

<17. A Latin poet once of great celebrity, Baptista Mantuan , 
" seems to fall within this period as fitly as any other, though 
several of his poems had been separately printed before , and 
tlieir collective publication was not till 151.3. Editions recur very 
frequently in the biUiography of Italy and Germany. He was, 
and long continued to be, the poet of school-rooms. Erasmus 
says, that he would be |)laced by posterity not much below 
\ irgil (i)', and the marquis of Mantua, anticipating this suffrage, 
erected theii- statues side by side. Such is the security of contem- 
porary compliments! Mantuan has long been utterly neglected, 
and does not find a place in most selections of Latin poetry. His 
Eclogues and Silva; are said to be the least bad of his numerous 
works. He was among the many assailants of the church , or at 
least the court, of Borne; and this animosity inspired him with 
some bitter, or rather vigorous, invectives. But he became 
afterwards a Carmelite friar (r). Marullus, a Greek by birth, 
has obtained a certain reputation for his Latin poems, which 
are of no great value. 

118. A far superior name is that of Pontanus, to whom, if 
we attend to some critics , we must award the palm , above all 
Latin poets of the fifteenth century. If 1 might venture to set my 
own taste against theirs , 1 should not agree to his superiority 
over Politian. His hexameters are by no means deficient in 
harmony, and may, perhaps, be more correct than those of his 
rival, but appear to me less pleasing and poetical. His lyric poems 
are , like too much modern Latin , in a tone of languid volup- 
tuousness, and ring changes on the various beauties of his 
mistress, and the sweetne.ss of her kisses. The few elegies of 


(а) Bayle. >iceron, vol. \iv. Tiraboschi, 
viL 153. Comiani, iii. 197. Heeren , p. 274. 

(б) Kt nisi me fallil aujzuritim , erit . orit 
aIit|iiando baplisU huo concive {;lorid ccio' 
brilateqne non ita rmilto inferior , simiil in- 
vidiam anni delraxrrinl. Apperid. ad Lrasm. 
Episl. ccextv. (edit. Lugd.) Ilisnol roii- 
ceivahle ibat Krasimis meaiU this literally; 
tint the drift of the letter is to cnconragc the 
roadin;; of Christian poets. 


(c) Corniaiii, iii. I48. ISiceron, vol. itvii. 
Such of MaiiUian's eclojiues as are printed 
in Carmina illustrium Poetarum Italorum, 
Fiorent. 17I9 , are but indinVrenl. I doubt, 
however, whether that voluminous collee- 
tioii has been made with much taste; and 
hi.H satire on the see of Home would cer- 
taiuly be excluded, whatever mi|;ht be its 
merit. Comiani has given an extract, better 
than what I had se»n of Mantuan. 

12 
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Pontanus, among which that addressed to his wife, on the 
jtrospect of peace , is the best known , fall very short of the ad- 
mirable lines of Politian on the death of Ovid. Pontanus wrote 
some moral and political essays in prose , which are said to be 
full of just observations and sharp satire on the court of Rome, 
and written in a style which his contemporaries regarded with 
admiration. They were published in HOO. Erasmus, though a 
parsimonious distributor of praise to the Italians , has acknow- 
ledged their merit in the Ciceronianus (a). 

119. Pontanus presided at this time over the Neapolitan 
Academy, a dignity which he had attained upon the death'of 
Reccatelli, in M71. This was, after the decline of the Roman 
and the Florentine, by far the most eminent reunion of literary 
men in Italy, and though it was long conspicuous, seems to 
have reached its highest point in the last years of this century, 
under the patronage of the mild Frederic of Aragon , and during 
that transient calm which Naples was permitted to enjoy between 
(he invasions of Charles VIII. and Louis XII. That city and 
kingdom alforded many lovers of learning and poetry; some of 
them in the class of its nobles ; each district being, as it were, 
repre.scnted in this academy by one or more of its distinguished 
residents. But other members were associated from diflerent 
parts of Italy ; and the whole constellation of names is still bril- 
liant , though some have grown dim by time. The house of Ksle, 
at F’errara , were still the liberal patrons of genius , none more 
eminently than their reigning marquis , Hercules I. And not less 
praise is due to the families who held the principalities of Urbino 
and Mantua (A). 

1 20. A poem now appeared in Italy, well deserving of at- 
tention for its own sake , but still more so on account of the 
excitement and direction it gave to one of tlie most famous poets 
that ever lived. Matteo Maria Boiardo, count of Scandiano, a 
man esteemed and trusted at the court of Ferrara , amused his 
leisure in the publication of a romantic poem , for which the 
stories of Charlemagne and his paladins , relatcii by one who as- 
sumed the name of Turpin, and already woven into long metrical 
narrations, current at the end of the fourteenth and during the 
lifteenth century in Italy, supplied materials, which are almost lost 


(«) Roscoe f Leo X., ch. ii. and xi. Mce- 
ron , vol Tui. Gorniani. Tiraboschi. Pon- 
taous cum Ilia quatuor complccli summa 
cura conatussit, nervumdicOf nurocros, 
caodorem, venustatem, profecto esl omnia 
conseculus. Quiutum aulem illud quod esl 
liorum omnium veluti vita qusdam, modum 
intelligo, penitus ignoravil. Aiual Virgilium 
cum muitos versus maiutino calore efTu- 
dUset^ poraeridianis horis tiovu iudicio »o- 


lilum ad paucorum immcrum revocare. 
Contra quidem Pontano eveoisse arbiiror. 
Qua: prima quaque inveDtioDc arrisissent, 
m plura postea, dum recognosceret. oddita, 
atque ipsis potius carminibus, quam sibi 
pcpercisse. Scaliger dc re poellca (apud 
Blount). 

(b) Roscoe'sLeoX., ch. Ii. This contains 
an excellent account of the slate of lilera- 
ture in Italy about the close of the century. 
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in the original inventions of the author. Thelirst edition oflliis 
poem is without date, but probably in 1 495. The autlior, who died 
the year before , left it unfinished at the ninth canto of the third 
book. Agostini , in 1516 , published a continuation , indifferently 
executed , in three more books ; but the real complement of the 
Innamorato is the Furioso («). The Orlando Innamorato of 
Boiardo has hitherto not received that share of renown which 
seems to be its due ; overpowered by the splendour of Ariosto’s 
poem , and almost set aside in its original form by the improved 
edition or remaking (rifaccimento), which Berni afterwards gave, 
it has rarely been sought or quoted , even in Italy (A). 

The style is uncouth and hard ; but without style, which is 
the source of perpetual delight , no long poem will be read ; and 
it has been observed byGinguen4with some justice, that Boiardo’s 
name is better remembered , though his original poem may have 
been more completely neglected , through the process to which 
Berni has subjected it. In point of novel invention and ju§t keep- 
ing of character, especially the latter, he has not been surpassed 
by his illustrious follower Ariosto ; and whatever of this we find 
in the Orlando Innamorato , is due to Roiardo alone ; for Berni 
has preserved the sense of almost every stanza. The imposing 
appearance of Angelica at the court of Charlemagne , in the first 
canto , opens the poe?n with a splendour rarely equalled , with a 
luxuriant fertility of invention , and with admirable art; judi- 
ciously presenting the subject in so much singleness, that amidst 
all the intricacies and episodes of the story, the reader never 
forgets the incomparable princess of Albracca. The latter city, 
j)laced in that remote Cathay which Marco Polo had laid open 
to the range of fancy, and its siege by Agrican’s innumerable ca- 
valry, are creations of Betiardo’s most inventive mind. Nothing 
in Ariosto is conceived so nobly, or .so much in the true genius 
of romance. Castelvetro asserts that the names Gradasso, Man- 
dricardo, Sobrino, and others which Roiardo has given to his 
imaginary characters , belonged to his own peasants of Scan- 
diano ; and .some have improved upon this by assuring ns , that 
those who take the pains to ascertain the fart , may still find the 
representatives of these sonorous heroes at the plough , which , 
if the story were true, ought to be the ease (r). But we may 


(a) FoDtanini, dull' eioquenxa Italiana, 
edit, di Zeno, p. 270. 

(£) See my friend Mr. Panizzi's excellent 
introduction to his edition of the OrUndo 
Innamorato. This poem had never been 
reprinted since 1S44 ; so much was Roscoc 
deceived in fancying that the simplicity 
of the original has caused it to be preferred 
to the same work , as altered or reformed by 
f'rancesco Berni.” Life of Leo X., ch, ii. 


(c) Camillo Pellegrino, in his famous coB' 
troversy with the Academy of Florence on 
the respective merits of Ariosto and Tasso , 
having asserted this , they do not deny the 
fact, but say it stands on the authority of 
Castelvetro. Ojpere di Tasso, 4to, ii. Oi. 
The critics held rather a pedantic doctrine; 
that though the names of private men may 
be feigned, the poet has no right to intro- 
duce tilings unknown to history , as this 
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give liini credit for talent enough to invent those appellations; he 
hardly found an Albracca on his domains ; and those who grudge 
him the rest , acknowledge that , in a moment of inspiration , 
while hunting, the name of Rodomont occurred to his mind. 
VVe know how linely Milton , whose ear pursued , almost to 
excess , the pleasure of harmonious names , and who loved to 
expatiate in these imaginary regions , has alluded to Roiardo’s 
poem in the Paradise Regained. The lines are perhaps the most 
musical he has ever produced. 

Such forces met not , nor so wide a camp , 

When Agrican with all iis northern powers 
Besieged AIhracca, as romances tell, 

The city of Gallaphron , from thence to win 
The fairest of her sex Angelica , 

His daughter, sought by many prow est knights , 

Both paynim and the peers of Charlemagne [n). 

121 . The Mambriano of Francesco Bello , sirnamed il Cieco , 
another jroem of the same romantic class , was published post- 
humously in 1497. Apostolo Zeno, as quoted by Roscoe, at- 

' tributes the neglect of the Mamhriano to its wanting an Ariosto 
to continue its subject, or a Berni to reform its style (A). But 
this seems a capricious opinion. Bello composed it at intervals 
to amuse the courtiers of the marquis of Mantua. The poem , 
therefore, wants unity. “It is a reunion,” says Mr. Panizzi, 
“ of detached tales , without any relation to each other, except 
in so far as most of the same actors are before us (c). ” We may 
perceive by this , how little a series of rhapsodies , not directed 
by a controlling unity of purpose, even though the work of a 
single man , are likely to fall into a connected poem. But that 
a long poem , of singular coherence and subordination of parts 
to an end , should be framed from the random and insulated 
songs of a great number of persons , is almost as incredible as 
that the annals of Ennius , to use Cicero’s argument against the 
fortuitous origin of the world , should be formed by shaking to- 
gether the letters of the alphabet. 

122. Near the close of the iifteenth century we find a great 
increase of Italian poetry, to which the patronage and example 
of Lorenzo had given encouragement. It is not easy to place 
within such narrow limits as a decennial period , the names of 
writers whose productions were frequently not published , at 
least collectively, during their lives. Seralino d’Aquila, born in 
1466 , seems to fall , as a poet, within this decad ; and the same 

destroys ibe probability required for bis (0 Panizzi's Introduction to Boiardo, 
liction. p.3()0. 11c does not highly praiso the poem., 

(a) Book iii. » of which he gives an analysis with extracts. 

X., ch. ii. See loo Giuguem^ , vol. iv. 
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may be said of Tibaldeo and Benivieni. Of these the first is 
perhaps the best known ; his verses are not destitute of spirit , 
but extravagance and bad taste deform the greater part(«). Ti- 
baldeo unites false thoughts with rudeness and poverty of dic- 
tion. Itenivieni , superior to either of tliese, is reckoned by 
Corniani a link between the harshness of the lifteenth and the 
polish of the ensuing century. The style of this age was far from 
the grace and sweetness of Petrarch ; forced in sentiment, low in 
choice of words , deficient in harmony, it has been condemned 
by the voice of all Italian critics, (i) 

1 23. A greater activity than before was now perceptible in the 
litenmy spirit of France and (jermany. It was also regularly 
progressive. The press of Paris gave twenty-six editions of an- 
cient Latin authors, nine of which were in the year 1,500. 
Twelve were published at Lyons. Deventer and Lcipsic , espe- 
cially the latter, which now took a lead in the German press , 
I)or<^ a part in this honourahle labour ; a proof of the rapid ami 
extensive influence of Conrad Cieltes on that part of Germany. 
It is to be understood that a very large proportion, or nearly 
the whole, of the Latin editions printed in Germany were for 
the use of schools (r). We should be warranted in drawing an 
inference as to the progress in literary instruction in these 
countries from the increase in the number of publications, small 
as that number still is , and trilling as some of them may ap- 
pear. It may be accounted for by the gradual working of the 
schools at Munster and other places , which had now sent out 
a race of pupils well fitted to impart knowledge in their turn to 
others •, ii'id by the patronage of .some powerful men , among 
w'hom the first place , on all accounts , is due to the emperor 
Maximilian. Aotliuig was so likely to contribute to the intellec- 
tual improvemciu of Germany as the public peace of 1495, 
which put an end to the barbarous customs of the middle ages , 
not unaccompanied by generous virtues , hut certainly as incom- 
patible with the steady cultivation of literature, as with riches 
and repose. Yet there seems to be no proof that the Greek lan- 
guage had obtained much more attention ; no book con-nected 
with it is recorded to have been printed , and I do not find men- 
tion that it was taught , even superficially, in any university or 
school , at this time , though it might he conjectured without 

Gz) Lloulerwek f Gcsch. dcr llaLroesie, the eciogm's of Calpuroius once, or prrbafh* 
i. 3'it. Corniani. twice. At Leipsic lliclial U much longer, 

{ 0 ) Corniani. Muratori, della perfelta but in great measure of the same kind; 
Pocsia. Cresciinbeni, Storia della volgnr single treatises of Seneca or Cicero, or 
puesia. detachetl parts of Virgil, lioraee, Ovid, 

(r)A proof of this maybe found in the sometimes very short as the Cylcx or the 
books printed at Deventer from I4ui to Ibis , form , with not many excepiious, the 
isoo. They coosistofl of Virgiis Hucolics Cisalpine classirai bibliography of the fif- 
fliree limes, Virgil's Georgies twice, and iccnili century. 
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improbability. Reucblin had now devoted his whole thoughts 
to cabbalistic philosophy , and the study of Hebrew •, and 
Eichhorn , though not unwilling to make the most of early Ger- 
man learning , owns that , at the end of the century, no other 
person had become remarkable for a skill in Greek, {n) 

124. Two men , however, were devoting incessant labour to 
the acquisition of that language at Paris , for whom was reserved 
the glory of raising the knowledge of it in cisalpine Europe to a 
height which Italy could not attain. These were Erasmus and 
Budseus. The former, who had acquired as a boy the mere ru- 
diments of Greek under Hegius at Deventer, set himself in good 
earnest to that study about 1499 , hiring a teacher at Paris , old 
Hermonymus of Sparta , of whose extortion he complains ; but 
he was Uttle able to pay any thing ; and his noble endurance of 
privations for tbe sake of knowledge deserved the high reward 
of glory it received. “ I have given my whole soul,” ho says, 
“ to Greek learning , and as soon as I get any money I shall first 
buy Greek books and then clothes (h).” If any new Greek book 
comes to hand , I would rather pledge my cloak than not obtain 
it ; especially if it be religious , such as a psalter or a gospel (r). 
It will be remembered , that the books of which he speaks must 
have been frequently manuscripts. 

125. Budseus, in his proper’name Rudd, nearly of the same 
age as Erasmus , had relinquished every occupation for intense 
labour in literature. In an interesting letter, addressed to Cuthbert 
Tunstall in 1517, giving an account of his own early studies, he 
says that he learned Greek very ill from a bad master at Paris , 
in 1491. This was certainly Hermonymus, of whom Reucblin 
speaks more favourably ; but he was not quite so competent a 
judge (rf). Some years aftei^vards Buda*us gijt much better in- 


(«) Eichhorn, iii. 2 M. TbU section in 
Eichhorn is valuable, but not without some 
want of precision. 

Kcuchlin had been very diligent in pur- 
chasing Gre«k manuscripts. But these were 
very scarce, even in Italy. A correspon- 
dent of his, Strcler by name, one of the 
young men who went from Germany to 
Florence for education , tells him , in 1491 ; 
Nullos libros Grscoa hie venales reperio \ 
and again, de Grscis libris coemendis hoc 
sctas;fui penes omnes hie librarios, nihil 
horum prorsus reperio. Epist. ad Heuchl. 
(1562) fol. 7. In fact, Rcuchlin’s own li- 
brary was so largo as to astonish ibe Italian 
scholars when they saw the catali^e , who 
plainly owned they could not procure such 
hooks themselves. They had of course been 
originally purchaseil in Italy, unless we 
suppose some to have been brought by way 
of Hungary. 

It is not to be imagined that Ibe libraries 


ofordiiiary scholars were to be compared 
with that of Rcuchlin , probably more opu- 
lent, than most of them. The early printed 
books of Italy, even the most indispensable, 
were very scarce , at least in France. A 
Greek grammar was a rarity at Paris in 
i499.Grammaticen Greoam, says Erasmus 
toa correspondent, suromo studio vesligavi, 
ut emptam tibi mitterem , sed jam uiraque 
divendita fuerat, et Constanlini quse dicitur, 
quaique Urbani. Epist. lix. See too Epist. 
Uxiii. 

( 6 ) Epist. xxix. 

(e) Epist. Iviii. 

(<0 Hody ( de Grseeis illustribus , p. 238. ) 
thinks that tbe master of Budicus could not 
have been Hermonymus; probably because 
the praise of Reuchiin seemed to him in- 
compatible with iheconieinptuous language 
of Budiciis. But Erasmus is very explicit 
on this subject Ad Grieeas literas utcun- 
qtie puero degustatas jam grandior rediiv 
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slruclion ; “ ancient literature liaving derived within a lew yours 
great improvement in France by our intercourse with Italy, and 
by the importation of books in both the learned languages. ” 
l.ascaris , who now lived at the court of Charles VIII. , having 
returned with him from the Neapolitan expedition, gave Buda-us 
some assistance , though not , according to the latter’s biogra- 
pher, to any great extent. 

126. France had as yet no writer of Latin, who could be 
endured in comparison with those of Italy. Robert Gaguin 
praises Fichet , rector of the Sorbonne , as learned and eloqueot , 
and the first who had taught many to employ good language in 
Latin. The more certain glory of Fichet is to have introduced 
the art of printing into France. Gaguin himself enjoyed a certain 
reputation for his style , and his epistles have been printed. He 
possessed at least , what is most important , a love of knowledge, 
and an elevated way of thinking. But Erasmus says of him , that 
“ whatever he might have been in his own age, he would now 
scarcely be reckoned to write Latin at alt.” If we could rely on 
a panegyrist of Faustus Andrelinus , an Italian who came about 
1189 to Paris, and was authorised, in conjunction with one Balbi, 
and with Cornelio Vitetli , to teach in the university («) , he was 
the man who brought polite literature into I'rance , and changed 
its barbarism for classical purity. But Andrelinus , who is best 
known as a Latin poet of by no mccuis a high rank , seems not 
to merit this commendation. Whatever his capacities of teaching 
may have been , we have little evidence of his success. Yet the 
tiumbcr of editions of Latin authors published in France during 
this decad proves some diffusion of clas^cal learning ; and we 
must admit the circumstance to be quite decisive of the inferiority 
of England. 

127. A gleam of light, however, now broke out there. Wo 
have seen already that a few, even in the last years of Henry VI. , 
had overcome all obstacles in order to drink at the fountain-head 
of |)ure learning in Italy. One or two more names might be added 
for the intervening period ; Milling , abbot of Westminster, and 
Selling , prior of a convent at Canterbury (6). It is reported by 


hoc est, onnos nalus plus minus triginta, sod 
(urn cum spud nos nulla Grscoriim codicum 
osset copia, neque minor penuria doclorum. 
I.utclis tantum unus Georgius ll6rmony> 
musGrnc^ balbuliebat ;iied lalts , ut neque 
potiiisset docere si voluisset , neque voluis* 
set si poluisseL Itaque coactus ipse mihi 
pne(eplnresse,etc(A. D. 1524.) I transcribe 
fromJorlin, ii.4i9. Of Hermunymus it is 
said by Jieatus Hheiianiis. in a letter to 
Kcuchlin . that he was non tarn ductrina 
quam patria darus ( Kpist. ad Hourhl. 
ful. 52.) Hoy . in bis Life of buda'us . sa>s , 


that the lalteFf having paid llermonymiis 
soo gold pieces, and read Homer and other 
books with him , nihilo doclior est facing. 

(a) This 1 llnd quoted in IkiUinelii, Risor- 
giiDcnto dTtalia, i. 250. Sec also Bajle . and 
Biogr. Uuiv.,ari. Andrclini. They were only 
allowed to teach for one hour in the even 
ing ; the Jealousy of the logicians not hav- 
ingsubsided. Crevier, iv. 439. 

(A) Warlon , iii. 247. .lolinson’s Ufe of 
I.iniirre. p. .5. This is mentioned on Selling's 
rnonuniPtU now romaining in Canterbury 
ceilietlral. 
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Polydore Virgil , and is proved by Wood , that Cornelio Vitelli , 
an Italian, came to Oxford about 1 488, in order to give that most 
barbarous university some notion of what was going forward 
on the other side of the Alps ; and it has been probably conjec- 
tured , or rather may be assumed , that he there imparted the 
rudiments ofGreek to William Grocyn («). It is certain, at least, 
that Grocyn had acquired some insight into that language , before 
he took a better course , and , travelling into Italy, became the 
disciple of Chalcondyles and Politian. He returned home in 
1491, and began to communicate his acquisitions , though chiefly 
to deaf ears , teaching in Exeter College at Oxford. A diligent 
emulator of Grocyn , but some years younger, and , like him , 
a pupil of Politian and ilermolaus , was Thomas Linacre , a 
physician 5 but though a first edition of his translation of Galen 
has been supposed to have been printed at Venice in 1498, it 
seems to be ascertained that none preceded that ofCambridge in 
1521, llis only contribution to literature in the lifteenth century 
was a translation of the very short mathematical treatise of Pro- 
clus on the sphere, published in a volume of ancient writers on 
astronomy, by Aldus Manutius, in 1499. W 

128. Erasmus paid his first visit to England in 1497, and was 
delighted with every thing that he found , especially at Oxford. 
In an epistle dated Dec. 5th , after praising Grocyn , Colet , and 
Linacre to the skies , he says of Thomas More , who could not 
then have been eighteen years old, “ What mind was ever fram- 
ed by nature more gentle, more pleasing, more gifted? — It is 
incredible , what a treasure of old books is found here far and 
wide. — There is so piuch erudition , not of a vulgar and ordi- 
nary kind, but recondite, accurate, ancient, both Latin and 
Greek, that you would seek any thing in Italy but the pleasure 
of travelling (r).” But this letter is addressed to an Englishman, 


Doctor tbeologQs Selling Gncca ati{ue Latina 
Lingua perdocius. 

Selling, however, did not go lo Italy till 
after MSO, far from returning in i46u, as 
Warlon has said^ with bis usual indilTe- 
rence to anachronisms. • 

><a) Polydore says nothing about Vilelli's 
teachii^; Greek, though Knight, in his Life 
of Colei, translates Lon® liter®, “Greek 
and Latin.’^ But the following passages 
seem decisive as to Grocyn’s early studies 
in the Greek language. Grocinus, qui prima 
Gr®cs et Latins lingus nidimenla in Bri- 
tannia hausit, mox soiidiorem iisdem ope- 
ram sub Demclrio Cbalcondyle elPoliliano 
prsceptoriimsin Italia hausit. Lilly, Klogia 
viroram dociorum , in Knight s Life of 
Colet, p. 24. And Erasmus as positively .- 
ipse Grueinus, eujus exL-ntplum alTcrs , 
nonne primum in Anglia Grxes lingus ru- 


dimenU didicll? Post in Ilaliam profeclus 
audivit summos viros, sed interim liicro fuit 
ilia priusa qualihuscunqiiedidicisse. Epist. 
cccixiii. Whether the qaalescnnquc were 
Vitelli or any one else, this can leave no 
doubt as to the existence of some Greek 
instruction in England before Grocyn ; auU 
as iiu one can be suggested, so far as ap« 
pears , except Vitelli , it seems reasonable 
to fix upon him as the first preceptor of 
Grocyn. Vitelli had returned to Paris in 
1489, and taught in the university , as has 
just been mentioned : so that he could have 
little time, if Polydore’s dale of i488 be 
right , of giving much instruction at Oxford. 

(A) Johnson’s Life of Linacre , p- I52. 

(c) Thom® Mori iugenio quid unquam 
finxil iiauirQ vol mollitis, vel diilcius , vel 
feliciiis ?.. Mirum est iliclu , quam hie pas- 
sim, quam dense vctcrum librorum seges 
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and the praise is evidently much exaggerated 5 the scholars were 
few, and not more than three or four could be found , or at least 
could now be mentioned , who had any tincture of Greek , — 
Grocyn, Linacre, William Latimer, who , though an excellent 
scholar, never published any thing, and More , who had learned 
at Oxford under Grocyn («). It should here be added, that, 
in 1497, Terence was printed by Pynson , being the first edition 
of a strictly classical author in England ; though Boethius had 
already appeared with Latin and English on opposite pages. 

129. In 1500 was printed at Paris the first edition of Erasmus’s 
Adages , doubtless the chief prose work of this century beyond 
the limits of Italy ; but this edition should, if possible, be procur- 
ed, in order to judge with chronological exactness of the state 
of literature; for as his general knowledge of antiquity, and par- 
ticularly of Greek , which was now very slender, increased , he 
made vast additions. The Adages, which werensow about eight 
hundred, amounted in his last edition to 4,15T, not that he could 
find so many which properly deserve that name , but the number 
is made up by explanations of Latin and Greek idioms , or even 
of single words. He declares himself, as early as L504, ashamed 
of the first edition of his Adages, which already seemed meagre 
and imi)erfect {b). Erasmus had been preceded in some measure 
by Polydore Virgil, best known as the historian of this country, 
where he resided many years as collector of papal dues. He 
published a book of Adages , which must have been rather a 
juvenile, and is a superficial production , at ^ cnice in 1498. 

130. The Ga.stilian poets of the fifteenth century have been 
collectively mentioned on a former occasion. Bouterwek refers 
to the latter part of this age most of the romances , which turn 
upon Saracen story, and the adventures of “ knights of Granada, 
gentlemen , though Moors.” Sismondi follows him without , 
perhaps , much reflection , and endeavours to explain what he 
might have doubted. I’car having long ceased in the bosoms of 
the Castilian C.hristians, even before conquest had set its seal to 
tlieir security, hate, the child of fear, had grown feebler; and 
the romancers felt themselves at liberty to expatiate in the rich 
field of Mohammedan customs and manners. These had already 


pfllorpscat... idntum eruditionii^ non ilUus 
protriUe acirivialis, sed recondilie, exacta?, 
anliquie, Latins Grsesque, utjam Ha- 
linri) nisi vispndi gratia non multum desidc- 
IPS. Lpisl. xiv. 

i» \ loiter of Colei to Erasmus from 
Oxford in 1477, is written in the st^le of a 
man who wasconvcrsanl with tho best Latin 
authors. Sir Thomas More’s birth has not 
been placed by any biographer earlier than 
1480. 

It has been sometimes assorted, on ihe 


aulhorily of Antony Wood , that Erasmus 
taught Greek at Oxford; but there is no 
foundation for this , and iu fact ho did not 
know enough of the language. Kiitgb(,on 
the other hand, maintains that he learned it 
there under Groeyn and Linacre; but this 
rests on no evidence ; and we have seen that 
he gives a different account of his studios 
iif Greek. Life of Erasmus, p. 32. 

(6) Epist. cii., jejunum atque inops videri 
empit, postcaquam Grscos eului auciorcs. 
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exercised a considerable influence over Spain. Hut this opinion 
seems bard to be supported ; nor do 1 find that the Spanish cri- 
tics claim so much antiquity for the Moorish class of romantic 
ballads. Most of them, it is acknowledged, belong to the 
sixteenth , and some to the seventeenth century ; and the inter- 
nal evidence is against their having been written before the 
Moorish wars had become matter of distant tradition. We shall 
therefore take no notice of the Spanish romance-ballads till we 
come to the age of Philip II. , to which they principally be- 
long (a). 

131. Houterwek places in this decad the first specimens of the 
pastoral romance which the Castilian language affords (b). But 
the style is borrowed from a neighbouring part of the peninsula, 
where this species of fiction seems to have b^n indigenous. The 
Portuguese nation cultivated poetry as early as the Castilian; 
and we have seen that some remains of a date anterior to the 
fourteenth century. But to the heroic romance they seem to have 
paid no regard ; we do not find that it ever existed among them. 
Love chiefly occupied the Lusitanian muse ; and to trace that 
passion through all its labyrinths, to display its troubles in a 
strain of languid melancholy, was the gretit aim of every poet. 
This led to the invention of pastoral romances , founded on the 
ancient traditions as to the felicity of shepherds and their prone- 
ness to love, and rendered sometimes more interesting for the 
time by the introduction of real characters and events under a 
slight disguise (c). This artificial and effeminate sort of compo- 
sition , which , if it may now and then be not unpleasing , cannot 
fail to weary the modern reader by its monotony, is due to Por- 
tugal , and having been adopted in languages better known, be- 
came for a long time highly popular in Europe. 

132. The lyrical poems of Portugal were collected by Garcia 
dc Resende, in the Cancionero General, published in 1516. Some 
few of these are of the fourteenth century, for we find the name 
of king Pedro , who died in 1369. Others are by the infant don 
Pedro, son of John I., in the earlier part of the fifteenth. But a 
greater number belong nearly to the present or preceding decad. 
Of even to the ensuing age , commemorating the victories ofthe 
Portuguese in Asia. This collection is of extreme scarcity ; none 
of the historians of Portuguese literature have seen it. Bouter- 
wek and Sismondi declare that they have caused search to be 
made in. various libraries of Europe without success. There is, 
however, a copy in the British Museum ; and M. Raynouard has 
given a short account of one that he had seen in the Journal des 

(o) Boul«rwck. p. 121. Sismoiiili. iii,*222. (cl Boiilorwek's TIisl. of Pordigucsc Li- 
Komances Moriscoa, Madr. leis. Irraliiro. p. 43 . 

(*) P. 123 . 
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Savans for 1826. In this article he observes, that the Caiicio- 
nero is a mixture of Portuguese and Spanish pieces. I believe, 
however, that very little Spanish will be found , with the excep- 
tion of the poems of the Infante Pedro , which occupy some 
leaves. The whole number ofpoets is but one hundred and thirty- 
two , even if some names do not occur twice ; which 1 mention, 
because it has been erroneously said to exc^d considerably that 
of the Spanish Cancionero. The volume is in folio , and contains 
two hundred and twenty-seven leaves. The metres are those 
usual in Spanish ; some versos dc arte mayor ^ but the greater 
part in trochaic redondillas. 1 observed no instance of the asso- 
nant rhyme 5 but there are several glosses , or, in the Portuguese 
word , grosas (a). The chief part is amatory ; but there are lines 
on the death of kings , and other political events (6). 

133. The Germans , if they did not as yet excel in the higher 
department of typography, were by no means negligent of their 
own great invention. The books , if we include the smallest , 
printed in the empire between 1470 and the close of the century, 
amount to several thousand editions. A large proportion of 
these were in their own language. They had a literary public , 
as we may call it , not merely in their courts and universities , 
but in their respectable middle class , the burghers of the free; 
cities , and , perhaps , in the artisans whom they employed. 
Their reading was almost always with a serious end ; hut no 
people so succe-ssfully cultivated the art of moral and satirical 
fable. These , in many instances , spread with great favour 
through cisalpine Europe. Among the works of this kind, in the 
fifteenth century, two deserve mention 5 the Eulenspiegel , or 
Mirror of Owls , popular afterwards in England by the name of 
Howlenglass , and a superior and better known production , the 
JVarrenschiir, or Ship of Fools, by Sebastian Prandt ofStras- 
burg , the first edition of which 1 do not find referred to any 
date ; but the Latin translation appeared at Lyons in 1488. It 
was translated into English by llarclay, and published early 
in 1509. It is a metrical satire on the follies of every class, and 
may possibly have suggested to Erasmus his Encomium Moriae. 
But the idea was not absolutely new; the theatrical company 
established at Paris , under the name of Enfans Sans Souci , as 
well as the ancient ollice of jester or fool in our courts and castles, 
implied the same principle of satirising mankind with ridicule so 
general , that every man should feel more pleasure from the hu- 

(a) Boutorwek , p. 30 ., has observed , llial belonged to Mr. Hebcr, and was sold lo 
Umj Porlupueso employ the f//osa, calling Messrs. Payne and Foss. II would pro- 
U voUa. The word in the Canciouero is b.ihly he found on comparison to contain 
tjrosa. many of the pieces in the Cancionero, 

(A) A inaiiusciipt collection of I'oiiu- (lencral . but it is net a copy of it. 
guesc lyric poetry of the liftecnih century 
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miliation of his neighbours, than pain from his own. Hrandt 
does not show much poetical talent; but his morality is clear and 
sound ; he keeps the pure and right-minded reader on his side ; - 
and in an age when little better came into com[)etition , his cha- 
racters of men , though more didactic than descriptive , did not 
fail to please. The^nlluence such books of simple liction and 
plain moral would jiossess over a people , may Iw judged by the 
delight they once gave to children , before we bad learned to vi- 
tiate the healthy appetite of ignorance by premature relinements 
and stimulating variety («). 

184. The historical literature of this century presents very 
little deserving of notice. The English writers of this class arc 
absolutely contemptible; and if some annalists of good .sense and 
tolerable .skill in narration may be found on the continent, they 
are not conspicuous enough to arrest our regard in a work 
which designedly passes over that department of literature , so 
far as it is merely conversant with particular events. But the 
memoirs of Philip de Comines , which , though not published 
till 1529, must have been written before the close of the liftecnth 
century, are not only of a higher value , but almost make an 
epoch in historical literature. If I'Voissart, by his picturesque 
descriptions, and fertility of historical invention, may be rec- 
koned the Livy of France , she had her Tacitus in Philip de 
C.omines. The intermediate writers, Monstrelet and his con- 
tinuators , have the merits of neither, certainly not of Comines. 
He is the first modern writer ( or, if there had been any approach 
to an exception among the Italians , it has escaped my recol- 
lection ) who in any degree has displayed sagacity in reasoning 
on the characters of men , and the consequences of their actions, 
or who has been able to generalise his observation by compa- 
rison and reflection. Nothing of this could have been found in 
the cloister; nor were the philologers of Italy equal to a task 
which required capacities and pursuits very different from their 
own. An acute understanding and much experience of mankind 
gave Comines this superiority ; his life had not been spent over 
books ; and he is consequently free from that pedantic applica- 
tion of history, which became common with those who passed 
for political reasoners in the next two centuries. Yet he was not 
ignorant of former times ; and we see the advantage of those 
translations from antiquity, made during the last hundred years 
in France , by the use to which he turned them. 

135. The earliest printed treatise of algebra , for that of Leo- 
nard Fibonacci is still in manuscript, was published in 1494, 
by Luca Pacioli di Rorgo, a Franciscan, who taught mathe- 

(«;. roulMwek, ix. 3S2— 351. V. iij, Ilcinsius.iv.ii3. Warlon , iii. 71. 
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niatics in the university of Milan. This book is written in Italian, 
with a mixture of the Venetian dialect , and with many Latin 
words. In the first part, he explains the rules of commercial 
arithmetic in detail , and is the earliest Italian writer who shows 
the principles of Italian book-keeping by double entry. Algebra 
he calls I’arte maggiore , detta dal volgo la rcgola de la cosa , 
over alghebra e almacabala , which last he explains by restau- 
ratio et oppositio. The known number is called n° or numero ; 

• CO. or cosa stands for the unknown quantity ; whence algebra 
was sometimes called the cossic art. In the early Latin treatises 
lies is used , or J{., which is an approach to literal expression. 
The square is called censo or ce. ,■ the cube, cubo or cu. ; p. 
and m. stand plus and minus. Thus , 3co. p. kce. m. ocu. 
p. ice.ce. m. 6«° would have been written for \Vhat would now 
be expressed 3j;-t-4j;’ — + — 6. Luca di llorgo’s al- 

gebra goes as far as quadratic equations ; but though he had 
very good notions on the subject , it does not appear that he 
carried the science much beyond the point where Leonard Fi- 
bonacci had lelt it three centuries before. And its principles 
were already familiar to mathematicians; for Regiomontanus, 
having stated a trigonometrical solution in the form of a qua- 
dratic equation , adds , quod restat , praccepta artis cdocebunt. 
Luca di llorgo perceived, in a certain sense, the application of 
algebra to geometry, observing , that the rules as to surd roots 
are referrible to incommensurable magnitudes (n). 

136. This period of ten years from 1490 to 1500, will ever be 
memorable in the history of mankind. It is here that we usually 
close the long interval between the Roman world and this our 

'modern Europe, denominated the Middle Ages. The conquest 
of Granada , which rendered Spain a Christian kingdom ; the 
annexation of the last great lief of the French crown, Hritany, 
which made L'rance an entire and absolute monarchy ; the pub- 
lic peace of (iermany ; the invasion ofAaplcs by Charles VIII., 
which revealed the weakness of Italy, while it communicated 
her arts and manners to the cisalpine nations , and opened the 
scene of warfare and alliance which may be deduced to the pre- 
sent day ; the discovery of two worlds by Columbus and ^ asco 
de Gama , all belong to this dccad. Dut it is not , as we have 
seen , so marked an era in the progression of literature. 

137. In taking leave of the fifteenth century, to which we 
have been used to attach many associations of reverence, and 

(•) idonlucla. Kaslncr. Cossali. Ilullon's Sficnci' considerably forlher than either 
IVlallirm. Diet., arl. Algebra. 1 he Iasi writer, the Greeks or (he Arabians '(though he 
and perhaps the first, liad never seen the thinks (hey may probably iiave derived 
book of Luca Pacioli. (iieir notions of the science from the for- 

Mr. Colobrooke, in his Indian Algebra, mer), anticipating some of Ike discoveries 
has shown that the Hindoos earriwl (hat of the sixteenth century. 
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during which the desire of knowledge was , in one part of Eu- 
rope , more enthusiastic and universal than perhaps it has since 
over been , it is natural to ask ourselves , what harvest had 
already rewarded their zeal and labour, what monuments of 
genius and erudition still receive the homage of mankind? 

138. No very triumphant answer can be given to this inter- 
rogation. Of the books then written how few are read! Of the 
men then famous how few are familiar in our recollection ! Let 
us consider what Italy itself produced of any etTective tendency • 
to enlarge the boundaries of knowledge , or to delight the taste 
,nnd fancy. The treatise of Valla on Latin grammar, the miscel- 
laneous observations of Politian on ancient authors, the com- 
mentaries of Landino and some other editors, the Platonic 
theology of Ficlnus, the Latin poetry of Politian and Pontanus, 
the light Italian poetry of the same Politian and Lorenzo de’ Me- 
dici , the epic romances of Pulci and Boiardo. Of these , Pulci 
alone , in an original .shape , is still read in Italy, and by some 
lovers of that literature in other countries, and the Latin poets 
by a smaller number. If we look on the other side of the Alps, 
the catalogue is much shorter, or rather docs not contain a sin- 
gle book, except Philip de Comines, that enters into the usual 
studies of a literary man. Froissart hardly belongs to the lifteenth 
century, his history terminating about 1400. The first undated 
edition, with a continuation by some one to 1498 , was printed 
between that time and 1509, when the second appeared. 

1.39. If we come to inquire , what acquisitions had been made 
between the years 1400 ami 1500, we shall find that, in Italy, 
the Latin language was now written by some with elegance , 
and by most with tolerable exactness and fluency; while, out 
of Italy, there had been, perhaps, a corresponding improve- 
ment, relatively to the point from w'hich they started; the 
llagrant barbarisms of the fourteenth century having yielded 
before the close of the next to a more respectable , though not 
an elegant or exact kind of style. Many Italians had now some 
acquaintance with Greek, which in 1400 had been hardly the 
case with any one ; and the knowledge of it was of late beginning 
to make a little progress in cisalpin6 Europe. The French and 
English languages were become what we call more polished , 
though the difference in the former seems not to be very con- 
siderable. In mathematical science , and in natural history, the 
ancient w riters had been more brought to light , and a certain 
progress had been made by diligent , if not very inventiva phi- 
losophers. We cannot say that metaphysical or moral philosophy 
stood higher than it had done in the time of the schoolmen. 
The history of Greece and Rome , and the antiquities of the 
latter , were, of course, more distinctly known after so many 
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years of attentive study bestowed on their principal authors ; 
yet the acquaintance of the learned with those subjects was by 
no means exact or critical enough to save them from gross 
errors , or from becoming the dupes of any forgery. A proof of 
this was furnished by the impostures of Annius of Viterbo, 
who, having published large fragments ofMegasthenes, Iferosus, 
Manetho , and a great many more lost historians , as having 
been discovered by himself, obtained full credence at the time, 
which was not generally withheld for too long a period after- 
^rds, though the forgeries were palpable to those who had 
made themselves masters of genuine history («). 

140. We should , therefore , if we mean to judge accurately, 
not over-value the lifteenth century, as one in which the human 
mind advanced with giant strides in the kingdom of knowledge, 
(leneral historians of literature are apt to speak rather hyper- 
bolically in respect of men who rose above their contempo- 
raries; language frequently just, in relation to the vigorous 
intellects and ardent industry of such men , but tending to pro- 
duce an exaggerated estimate of their absolute qualities. But 
the question is at presciiUnot so much of men , as of the average 
or general proficiency of nations. The catalogues of printed 
books in the common bibliographical collections afford , not 
quite a gage of the learning of any particular period , but a 
reasonable presumption, which it requires contrary evidence 
to rebut. If these present us very few and imperfect editions 
of books necessary to the progress of knowledge, if the works 
most in request appear to have been trifling and ignorant pro- 
ductions, it seems as reasonable to draw an inference one way 
from these scanty and discreditable lists, as on the other hand we 
hail the progressive state of any branch of knowledge from the 
redoubled labours of the press , and the multiplication of useful 
editions. It is true that the deficiency of one country might be 
supplied by importation from another: and some cities, espe- 
cially Paris , had acquired a typographical reputation somewhat 
disproportioned to the local demand for books; but a consi- 
derable increase of readers would naturally have created a 
press , or multiplied its operations , in any country of Europe. 

141. The bibliographies, indeed, even the best and latest, 
are always imperfect ; but the omissions , after the immense 
pains bestowed on the subject, can hardly be such as to affect 
our general conclusions. We will therefore illustrate the lite- 
rary^ history of the fifteenth century by a few numbers taken , 

(«) Annius of Viterbo did not cease to lolo Zeno and Tirabosebi hare imputed less 
have believers after this time. SeeBlouiil, fraud than creduHly to Annius, but most 
Niceron, vol. ii., Comiani, ill. I3i., and have been of another opinion; and it is 
bis article in Biograpbie Universelle. Apos- unimportant for the purpose of the text. 
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fiom the typographical annals of Panzer, which might be cor- 
rected in two ways; first, by adding editions since brought 
to light , or secondly, by striking out some inserted on defective 
authority; a kind of mistake which tends to compensate the 
former. I'he books printed at Florence down to 1500 are 300; 
at Milan, 629; at Bologna, 298 ; at Rome, 925; at Venice, 2835 ; 

(ifty other Italian cities had printing presses in the fifteenth cen- 
tury («). At Paris, the number of books is 751; at Cologne, 530; 
at Anremberg, 382; at Leipsic, 351 ; at Basle, 320; at S^ras- _• 
burg , 526 ; at Augsburg , 2.56 ; at Louvain, 1 16 ; at Mentz, J3^; •*- 

at Deventer, 169. The whole number printed in England ap- * 
pears to be l4l , whereof 1.30 at London and Westminster; 
seven at Oxford ; four at St Alban’s. Cicero’s works were first 
printed entire by Minntianus, at Milan, in 1498; but no less 
than 291 editions of dilVerent portions appeared in the century. 
'J’birty-seven of these bear date on this side of the Alps ; and 
forty -five have no place named. Of ninety-five editions of 
\ irgil , seventy are complete ; twenty-seven are cisalpine , and 
four bear no date. On the other hand , only eleven out of fifty- 
seven editions of Horace contain all bis works. It has been 
already shown , that most editions of classics printed in France 
and Cermany are in the last decennium of the century. 

142. The editions of the vulgate registered in Panzer are nine- 
ty-one , exclusive of some spurious or suspected. Next to theo- 
logy, no science furnished so much occupation to the press as 
the civil and canon laws. The editions of the digest and decre- 
tals , or other parts of those systems of jurisprudence , must 
amount to some hundreds. 

143. But while we avoid, for the sake of truth, any undue 
exaggeration of the literary state of Europe at the close of the 
fifteenth century, we must even more earnestly deprecate the 
hasty prejudice, that no good had been already done by the cul- 
ture of classical learning , and by the invention of printing. Both 
were of inestimable value, even where their immediate fruits 
were not clustering in ripe abundance. It is certain that much 
more than ten thousand editions of books or pamphleLs (a later 
writer says fifteen tbousand {b) were printed from 1470 to 1500. 
More than half the number appeared in Italy. All the Latin au- 
thors, hitherto painfully copied by the scholar, or purchased by 
him at inconvenient cost, or borrowed for a time from friends, 

(а) I tind Ibis io lleert'n, p. 127.; for 1 20,000 Incunabula, or books of tbe (If- 

have not counted Ibc number of cities in teenth cenlury : a word lately so applied 
Panzer. in Germany. But unless this comprehends 

( б ) Santander, Diet. Biogr. du is” si^cle. many duplicates, it seems a little question- 
1 do not think so many would be found in able. Books were not in general so volu- 
Panzer. I have read somewhere that the minous in that age as at present. 

library of Munich claims to possess 
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became readily accessible, and were printed , for the most part , 
if not correctly, according to our improved criticism , yet with- 
out the gross blunders of the ordinary manuscripts. The saving 
of time which the art of printing has occasioned , can hardly be 
too highly appreciated. Nor was the cisalpine press unservice- 
able in this century, though it did not pour forth so much from 
the stores of ancient learning. It gave useful food, and such as 
the reader could better relish and digest. The historical records 
of his own nation , the precepts of moral wisdom , the regular 
metre, that pleased the ear and supplied the memory, the Actions 
that warmed the imagination , and sometimes ennobled or puri- 
fied the heart , the repertories of natural phenomena , mingled 
as truth was on these subjects , and on all the rest , with error, 
the rules of civil and canon law, that guided the determinations 
of private right , the subtle philosophy of the scholastics , were 
laid open to his choice ; while his religious feelings might find 
their gratification in many a treatise of learned doctrine, accord- 
ing to the received creed of the church, in many a legend on 
which a pious credulity delighted to rely, in the devout aspira- 
tions of holy ascetic men ; but, above all , in the Scriptures them- 
selves, either in the Vulgate Latin, which had by use acquired 
the authority of an original text, or in most of the living lan- 
guages of Europe. 

144. We shall conclude this portion of literary history with a 
few illustrations of what a German writer calls “ the exterior 
being of books («),” for which I do not find an equivalent in 
English idiom. The trade of bookselling seems to have been es- 
tablished at Paris and at Bologna in the twelfth century ; the 
lawyers and universities called it into life (A). It is very impro- 
bable that it existed in what we properly call the dark ages. Pe- 
ter of Blois mentions a book which he had bought of a public 
dealer (a quodam publico mangone librorum). But we do not 
find , I believe , many distinct accounts of them till the next age. 
These dealers were denominated Stationarii , perhaps from the 
open stalls at which they carried on their business, though 
statio is a general word for a shop, in low Latin (c). They appear, 
by the old statutes of the university of Paris , and by those of 
Bologna , to have sold books upon commission ; and arc some- 
times, though not uniformly, distinguished from the Librarii; a 
word which , having originally been confined to the copyists of 
books, was afterwards applied to those who traded in them(rf). 


(«) AUsseres buchcr-wescn. Savigny, iii. 
532 . 

(*) Hisl. Fill, de la France, it. H 2 . 

(t) nu Cange, in voc. 

(rf) The Librarii were properly those who 


Iranscrihed new hooks; the Antiquarii old 
ones. This distinction is as old as C.assiodo- 
rus; but doubtless it was not strictly ob- 
served in later times. Muratori, Dissert. 43, 
Du Cange. 

13 
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Tlicy sold parchment and other materials of writing, which, with 
us , though , as far as 1 know, no where else , have retained the 
name of stationery, and naturally exercised the kindred occupa- 
tions of binding and decorating. They probably employed tran- 
scribers : we lind at least that there was a profession of copyists 
in the universities and in large cities , and by means of these , 
before the mvention of printing, the necessary books of grammar, 
law, and theology, were multiplied to a great extent for the use 
of students, but with much incorrectness, and far more expense 
than afterwards. That invention i>ut a sudden stop to their ho- 
nest occupation. Hut whatever hatred they might feel towards 
the new art , it was in vain to oppose its reception : no party 
could be raised in the public agaii\st so manifest and unalloyed a 
benelit-, and the copyists, grown by habit fond of books , fre- 
quently employed themselves in the somewhat kindred labour of 
pressmen («)• 

1 45. The lirst printers were always booksellers , and sold their 
own impressions. These occupations were not divided till the 
early part of the sixteenth century (6). Hut the risks of sale , at 
a time when learning was by no means general , combined with 
the great cost of production , ])aper and other materials being 
very dear, rendered this a hazardous trade. We have a curious 
petition of Sweynheim and Pannartz to Sixtus IV. in 1472, 
wherein they complain of their poverty, brought on by printing 
so many works, which they had not been able to sell. They 
state the number of impressions of each edition. Of the classical 
authors they had generally printed 275; of Virgil and the phi- 
losophical works of Cicero , twice that number. In theological 
publications the usual number of copies had also been 550. The 
whole number of copies printed was 12,475 (t). It is possible 
that experience made other printers more discreet in their esti- 
mation of the public demand. Notwithstanding the casualties of 
three centuries , it seems , from the great scarcity of these early 
editions which has long existed, that theoriginal circulation must 
have been much below the number of copies printed , as indeed 
the complaint of Sweynheim and Pannartz shows (<^. 


(a) Crevter, ii. 6(1. i30. et alibi. Du Cange, 
in voc. Slntionarii, Librarii. Savigny. iii. 
S32"548. Clievillier, 302. Eichhorn, ii. 53l. 
Mciners. Vcrglcich. dcr sitlen, ii. 539. Gres- 
well’s Parisian Press, p. 8. 

The parlianieul of Paris, on the petition 
of the copyists, ordertHl some of the lirst 
prinU’^l books to be seized. I.amhinel calls 
this superstitiou ; it was more probably false 
compassion, and regard for existing inte- 
rests, combined with dislike of all innova- 
tion. Louis XI. however, who had the merit 
«f esteeming literature , evoked the process 


to the council of slate, who restored the 
books. Lambincl, Hist, de I’lraprimcrie , 
p. 172. , 

( 6 ) Conversations - lexicon , art. Bucli- 
handlung. 

(c) Maillaire. I^mhinet, p. I66. Beck- 
mann, iii. 119., erroneously says that this 
was the number of volumes remaining in 
Ibeir warehouses. 

(J) Lambinet says, that the number of 
impressions did not generally exceed three 
hundred, p. i97. Even this seems large, 
compared with tbe present scarcity of books- 
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146. The price of books was diminished by four (ifths after 
the invention of printing. Chevillier gives some instances of a 
fall in this proportion, but not content with such a reduction , 
the university of Paris proceeded to establish a tarifT, according 
to which every edition was to be sold , and seems to have set the 
prices very low. This was by virtue of the prerogatives they 
exerted , as we shall soon find , over the book-trade of the ca- 
pital. The priced catalogues of Colinaeus and Robert Stephens 
are extant , relating , of course , to a later period than the pre- 
sent •, but we shall not return to the subject. Tlie Greek Testa- 
ment of Colinaeus was sold for twelve sous, the Latin for six. 
The folio Latin bible , printed by Stephens in 1532 , might be 
had for one hundred sous , a copy of the Pandects for forty 
sous , a Virgil for two sous and six deniers ; a Greek grammar 
of Clenardus for two sous , Demosthenes and jEschines , I know 
not what edition , for live sous. It would of course be necessary’’, 
before we wm make any use of these prices , to compare them 
with that of corn (r/). 

147. The more usual form of books printed in the fifteenth 
century is in folio. Rut the Psalter of 1457, and the Donatus of 
the same year, are in quarto ; and this size is not uncommon in 
the early Italian editions of classics. The disputed Oxford book 
of 1 468 , Sancti Jeronymi Expositio , is in octavo , and would , if 
genuine, be the earliest specimen of that size; which may 
perhaps furnish an additional presumption against the date. It 
is at least , however, of 1 478 , when the octavo form , as we shall 
immediately see , was of the rarest occurrence. Maittaire , in 
whom alone I have had the curiosity to make-this search, which 
would be more troublesome in Panzer’s arrangement, mentions 
a book printed in octavo at Milan in 1470; but the existence of 
this, and of one or two more that follow, seems equivocal ; and 
the iirst on which we can rely is the Sallust, printed at Valencia 
in 1 476. Another book of that form , at Treviso , occurs in the 

unlikply to hare been destroyed by care- English gentleman paid eighteen gold flo- 
less use. rins, in i4si, for a missal: upon which 

(a) Chevillier. Origines dc rimprimerie do I.ambinel makes a remark; — Mais on a 
Paris, p. 370. el aeqq. In the preceding pages toujoura fait payer plus cher aux Anglais 
he mentions what I should perhaps hare in- qu'aux aulres nations, p. lOB. The florin 
troduced before, that a catalogue of the was worth about four francs of present mn- 
books in the Sorbonne, in liW, contains ney, equivalent perhaps to twenty-four in 
above lOOO volumes, which were collec- command of commodities. The crown was 
lively valued at 3613 livres, to sous , 8 dc- worth rather more. 

iiiers. In a modern English book on lite- Instances of an almost ineredible price of 
rary antiquities, this Is set down 38I3I. loa. manuscripts are to be met with in Robert- 
8d.; whieh is a happy way of helping the son and other common authors. It is to be 
reader. remembered that a particular book might 

Lamhinet mentions a few prices of early easily bear a monopoly price ; and that this 
honks, which are not trifling. The Menti is no test of the cost of those which might 
Bible of I4(>2 was purchased in 1470 by a be multiplied by copying, 
bishop of Angers for forty gold crowns. An 
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same year, and an edition of Pliny’s epistles at Florence in 1478. 
’Phcy become from this time gradually more common ; but even 
at the end of the century form rather a small proportion of edi- 
tions. I have not observed that the duodecimo division of the 
sheet was adopted in any instance. Rut it is highly probable that 
the volumes of Panzer furnish means of correcting these little 
notices , which I offer as suggestions to persons more erudite 
in such matters. The price and convenience of books are evi- 
dently not unconnected with their size. 

1 48. Nothing could be less unreasonable than that the printer 
should have a better chance of indemnifying himself and the 
author, if in those days the author, as probably he did , hoped 
for some lucrative return after his exhausting drudgery, by 
means of an exclusive privilege. The senate of Venice granted 
an exclusive privilege for five years to John of Spire in 1469, 
frtr the first book printed in the city, his edition of Cicero’s 
epistles («). Rut I am not aware that this extended to any other 
work. And this seems to have escaped the learned Reckmann , 
who says , that the earliest instance of protected copyright on 
record appears to be in favour of a book insignificant enough , a 
missal for the church of Ramberg, printed in 1490. It is probable 
that other privileges of an older date have not been found. In 
1491, one occurs at the end of a book printed at Venice , and five 
more at the same place within the century ; the Aristotle of 
Aldus being ope of the books ; one also is found at Milan. These 
privileges are alway.s'recited at the end of the volume. They are, 
however, very rare in comparison with the number of books 
published , and seem not accorded by preference to the most 
important editions (A). 

1 49. In these exclusive privileges , the printer was forced to 
call in the magistrate for his own benefit. Rut there was often 
a different sort of interference by the civil power with the press. 
The destruction of books, and the prohibition of their sale, had 
not been unknown to antiquity ; instances of it occur in the free 
republics of Athens and Rome; but it was naturally more fre- 
quent under suspicious despotisms , especially when to the jea- 
lousy of the state was superadded that of the church, and novelty, 
even in speculation , became a crime (c). Ignorance came on with 
the fall of the empire, and it was unnecessary to guard against 
the abuse of an art which very few possessed at all. With the 
first revival of letters in the eleventh and twelfth centuries sprang 
up the reviving shoots of heretical freedom ; but with Rerengcr 
and Abelard came also the jealousy of the church , and the usual 

Tiraliosrhi, vi. 139. I have a rceollcc- C*) Beckmann's Hist, of Inventions, iii. 
lion of some more decisive authority than 109. 
thU passage, hut cannot liiid it. (r) Id. 93. 
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exertion of the right of the strongest. Abelard was censured by 
the council of Soissons in 1121, for sufTering copies of his book 
to be taken without the approbation of his superiors , and tlie 
delinquent volumes were given to the flames. It does not ap- 
pear, however, that any regulation on this subject had been 
made (a). Rut when the sale of books became the occupation of 
a class of traders , it was deemed necessary to place them under 
restraint. Those of Paris and Bologna, the cities, doubtless, 
where the greatest business of this kind was carried on , came 
altogether into the power of the universities. It is proved hy 
various statutes of the university of Paris, originating, no doubt, 
in some authority conferred by the crown , and l>earing date from 
the year 1275 to 1403, that booksellers were appointed hy th<! 
university, and considered as its ollicers , probably matriculateil 
by entry on her roll; that they took an oath , renewable at her 
pleasure, to observe her statutes and regulations; that they were 
admitted upon security, and testimonials to their moral conduct ; 
that no one could sell books in Paris without this permission ; 
and that they could expo.se no book to sale without communi- 
cation with the university, and without its approbation ; that the 
university fixed the prices, according to the tarilf of four sworn 
booksellers , at which books should ho sold , or lent to the scho- 
lars; that a fine might be imposed for incorrect copies; that the 
sellers were bound to fix up in their sh«f)s a priced catalogue of 
their books , besides other regulations of less importance. Books 
deemed by the university unfit for perusal were sometimes burned 
by its ordci- (h). Chevillier gives several prices for lending books 
(pro exemplari conccsso scholaribus) fixed about 1303. The 
books mentioned are all of divinity, philosophy, or canon law ; 
on an average, the charge for about twenty pages was a sou. 
The university of Toulouse exercised the same authority; and 
Albert 111. , archduke of Austria , founding the university of 
Vienna about 1384, copied the statutes of Paris in this control 
over bookselling as well as in other respects (c). The stationarii 
of Bologna were also bound by oath, and gave sureties , to fulfil 
their duties towards the university ; one of these was , to keep 
by them copies of books to the number of one hundred and 
seventeen , for the hire of whicli a price was fixed (fl). By de- 
grees , however, a class of booksellers grew up at Paris , who 
took no oath to the university, and \^ere consequently not ad- 
mitted to its privileges , being usually poor scholars , who were 
tolerated in selling hooks of low price. These were of no im- 
portance , till the privileged , or sw'orn traders , having been re- 

(«1 Hist. I.iU. de la France, it. 28. (c) Chc\illicr. ibid. 

(6 Clicaillicr, OriKincadcI lmprimeriede V) .Sa\i(jny,iii.i40. 

Paris, p. 302, el seqq. CreOcr, ii. 6(1. 
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(luced by a royal ordinance of 1488 to twenty-four, this lower 
class silently increased •, at length the practice of taking an oath 
to the university fell into disuse (a). 

150. The vast and sudden extension of the means of commu- 
nicating and influencing opinion which the discovery of printing 
afforded , did not long remain unnoticed. Few have temper and 
comprehensive views enough not to desire the prevention by force 
of that which they reckon detrimental to truth and right. Her- 
molaus Barbarus, in a letter to Merula, recommends that, on 
account of the many trifling publications which took men off 
from reading the beat authors, nothing should be printed with- 
out the approbation of competent judges (6). The governments 
of Europe cared little for what seemed an evil to Hermolaus. 
But they perceived that, especially in Germany, a country 
where the principles that were to burst out in the Reforma- 
tion were evidently germinating in this century, where a deep 
sense of the corruptions of the church pervaded every class , 
that incredible host of popular religious tracts , which the 
Rhine and Aeckar poured forth like their waters, were of no 
slight danger to the two powers , or at least the union of the 
two , whom the people had so long obeyed. We find , therefore , 
an instance, in 1480, of a book called Nosce teipsum, printed 
at Heidelberg with the approving testimonies of four persons, 
who may be presumeci^ though it is not stated , to have been 
appointed censors on that occasion (r). Two others, one of 
which is a Bible , have been found printed at Cologne in 1479; 
in the subscription to which the language of public approbation 
by the university is more express. The first known instance , 
however, of the regular appointment of a censor on books is 
in the mandate of Berthold archbishop of Mentz, in 1486. 
“ Notwithstanding ,” he begins , “ the facility given to the ac- 
quisition of science by the divine art of printing , it has been 
found that some abuse this invention , and convert that which 
was designed for the instruction of mankind to their injury. For 
books on the duties and doctrines of religion aiv translated from 
Latin into German, and circulated among the people, to the 
disgrace of religion itself; and some have even had the rashness 
to make faulty versions of the canons of the church into the 
vulgar tongue, which belong to a science so dillicnlt, that it is 
enough to occupy the life of the wisest man. (’an such men 
assert, that our German language is capable of expressing what 
great authors have written in Greek and Latin on the high 
mysteries of the Christian faith, and on general science? Cer-r 
lainly it is not; an’d hence they either invent new words, or use 

(«) Chcvillier, 331^351. (f) BeckmaDH,99. 

(tj ikMrkmanii, iii. 98. 
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old ones in erroneous senses 5 a thing especially dangerous in 
sacred Scripture. For who will admit that men without learning, 
or women , into whose hands these translations may fall , can 
lind the true sense of the gospels , or of the epistles of St. Paul ? 
much less can they enter on questions which , even among 
catholic writers, are open to subtle discussion. But since this art 
was first discovered in this city of Mentz , and we may truly say 
by divine aid, and is to be maintained by us in all its honour, 
we strictly forbid all persons to translate, or circulate when 
translated, any books upon any subject whatever from the 
Greek , Latin , or any other tongue , into German , until , before 
printing , and again before their sale , such translations shall be 
approved by four doctors herein named , under penalty of ex- 
communication , and of forfeiture of the books , and of one 
hundred golden florins to the use of our exchequer (a).” 

151 . I have given the substance of this mandate rather at 
length , because it has a considerable bearing on the preliminary 
histoay of the Reformation, and yet has never, to my knowledge, 
been produced with that view. For it is obvious that it was on 
account of religious translations, and especially those of the 
Scripture, which had been very early printed in Germany, that 
this alarm was taken by the worthy archbishop. A bull of Alex- 
ander VI. , in 1501 , reciting that many pernicious books had 
been printed in various parts of the world , and especially in the 
provinces of Cologne , Mentz , Treves , and Magdeburg , forbids 
all printers in these provinces to publish any books without the 
licence of the archbishops or their oflicials (6). We here perceive 
the distinction made between these parts of Germany and the 
rest of Europe , and can understand their ripeness for the ensu- 
ing revolution. We perceive , also , the vast influence of the 
•art of printing upon the Reformation. Among those who have 
been sometimes enumerated as its precursors , a place should 
be left for SchmlTer and Gutenberg ; nor has this always been 
forgotten. (<•) i 

(a) Beckmann, lOi., from the fourth to- W Gerdes, in hia Hist. Evangel. Refor- 
lume of Guden’s Codex diplomalicus. The mati, who has gone very laboriously into 
Latin will be found in Beckmann. this subject, justly dwells on the iiiOueocu 

(i) Id. toe. of the art of printing. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

ON THE LITERATURE OF EUROPE FROM 1500 TO 1520. 


Sect. I. 1501—1510. 

Classical Learning of Itaiy in this Period — Of France , Germany, and England 
— Works of Polite Literature in Languages of Italy, Spain , and England. 

1. The new century did not begin very auspiciously for the 
literary credit of Italy. We may, indeed , consider the whole 
period between the death of Lorenzo in 1492, and the ponti- 
ficate of his son in 1513 , as less brilliant than the two ages which 
we connect with their names. But when measured If the 
labours of the press , the last ten years of the fifteenth century 
were considerably more productive than any which had gone 
before. In the present decad a striking decline was perceptible. 
Thus in comparing the numbers of books printed in the chief 
towns of Italy, we find — 



1491—1500 

1501—1510 

Florence. . 

, . . .. 179 

47 

Rome. . . , 

, . . . 460 

41 

Milan. . . . 

... 228 

99 

Venice. . , 

, . . . 1491 

536 («) 


Such were the fruits of the ambition of Ferdinand and of. 
Louis XII. , and the first interference of strangers with the li- 
berties of Italy. Wars so protracted within the bosom of a 
^ountry, if they do not prevent the growth of original genius, 
must yet be unfavourable to that secondary, but more diffused 
excellence , which is nourished by the wealth of patrons and the 
tranquillity of universities. Thus the gymnasium of Rome , 
founded by Eugenius IV. , but lately endowed and regulated by 
Alexander VI. , who had established it in a handsome edifice on 
the Quirinal hill, was despoiled of its revenues by Julius II., 
who , with some liberality towards painters, had no regard for 
learning ; and this will greatly account for the remarkable de- 
cline in the typography of Rome. Thus too the Platonic school 
at Florence soon went to decay after the fall of the Medici , who 
had fostered it; and even the rival philosophy which rose upon 

{a) PaDzer. 
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its ruins , and was taught at the beginning of this century with 
much success at Padua by Poniponatius , according to the ori- 
ginal principles of Aristotle , and by two other professors of 
great eminence in their time , Nifo and Achillini , according to 
the system of Averroes , could not resist the calamities of war : 
the students of that university were dispersed in 1509 , after the 
unfortunate defeat of Ghiaradadda. 

2. Aldus himself left Venice in 1506, his effects in the ter- 
ritory having been plundered , and did not open his press again 
till 1512, when he entered into partnership with his father-in- 
law, Andrew Asola. He had been actively employed during the 
first years of the century. He published Sophocles , Herodotus , 
and Thucydides in 1502, Euripides and Herodian in 1503, 
Demosthenes in 1504. These were important accessions to 
Greek learning , though so much remained behind. A circum- 
stance may be here mentioned , which had so much inlluence 
ill facilitating the acquisition of knowledge , that it renders the 
year 1501 a sort of epoch in literary history. He that year not 
only introduced a new Italic character, called Aldine, more ea- 
sily read perhaps than his Roman letters , which are somewhat 
rude ■, but , what was of more importance , began to print in a 
small octavo or duodecimo form , instead of the cumbrous and 
expensive folios that had been principally in use. Whatever the 
great of ages past might seem to lose by this indignity, was more 
than compensated in the diffused love and admiration of their 
writings. “With what pleasure,” says M. llenouard, “must 
the studious man, the lover of letters , have beheld these bene- 
volent octavos, these Virgils and Horaces contained in one little 
volume , which he might carry in his pocket while travelling or 
in a walk ; which besides cost him hardly more than two of our 
francs , so that he could get a dozen of them for the price of one 
of those folios , that had hitherto been the sole furniture of his 
library. The appearance of those correct and well printed oc- 
tavos ought to be as much remarked as the substitution of print- 
ed books for manuscripts itself (o).” We have seen above, that 
not only quartos , nearly as portable perhaps as octavos, but the 
latter form also , had been coming into use towards the close of 
the lifteenth century, though , I believe , it was sparingly em- 
ployed for classical authors. 

3. It was about 1500, that Aldus drew together a few scholars 
into a literary association , called Neacademia. JNot only ami- 
cable discussions, but the choice of books to be printed, of 
manuscripts and various readings , occupied their time, so that 
they may he considered as literary partners of the noble-minded 


Dk - - 


(tf) Reiiouard, llisl. tie rimprimcrio dcs Aide. Roscoc's Leo X., cli. il. 
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printer. This academy was dispersed by the retirement of Aldus 
from Venice , and never met again, (n) 

4. The first edition of (^alepio’s Latin Dictionary, which, 
though far better than one or two obscure books that preceded 
it, and enriched by plundering the stores of Valla and Perotti, 
was very defective, appeared at Keggio in 1502(^). It was so 
greatly augmented by subsequent improvers, that calepin has 
become a name in French for any voluminous compilation. 
'J’his dictionary was not only of Latin and Italian , but several 
other languages ; and these were extended in the Basle edition 
of 1,581 to eleven. It is still, if not the best , the most complete 
polyglott lexicon for the European languages. Calejiio, however 
moderate might be his erudition , has just claim to be esteemed 
one of the most elfective instruments in the restoration of the 
Latin language in its purity to general use ; for though some had 
by great acuteness and diligence attained a good style in the 
fifteenth century, that age was looked upon in Italy ibelf as far 
lx*low the subsequent period. (0 

5. We may read in Panzer the titles of .324 books printed 
during these ten years at Leipsic , 60 of which are classical , but 
chiefly, as before, small school-books; 14 out of 21 4 at Cologne; 
10 out of 208 at Strasburg; l out of 84 at Basle ; but scarcely any 
books whatever appear at Louvain. One printed at Erfurt in 
1.501 dc.serves .some attention. The title runs, “ Emytiyti «» 
yfUfcftuTut EAAuwr, Elemcntale Introductorium in idioma Grteca- 
nicum,” with some more words. Panzer observes ; “ This Greek 
grammar, published by some unknown person, is undoubtedly 
the first which was published in Germany since the invention of 
printing.” In this, however , as has already been shown , he is 
mistaken ; unless we deny to the book printed at Deventer the 
name of a grammar. But Panzer was not acquainted with it. 
This seems to be the only attempt at Greek that occurs in Ger- 
many during this decad; and it is unnecessary to comment 


(d) Tiraboschi. Rasco^. Renouard. Scipio 
Forli^uorra . wbo lalinitod his name into 
Carteromachus . was secretary to this so- 
ciety, and among its most distinguished 
members. He was celehralod in his time 
for a discourse, Dc I^udibus Litcrarum 
Grscarum. reprinted by Henry Stephens 
in bis Tliesaurus. . Biogr. Univ., Forte- 
guerra. 

{b) Brunet. Tiraboschi (x. 383.) gives 
some reason to suspect that there may have 
been an earlier iMlition. 

(r) Calepio is said by Morhof and Baillet 
to have copitHl Berotti's Coniucopia almost 
entire. Sir John Elyot long before had re- 
marked : '‘Oniepin nothing amended, but 
rath; r appaired that which Peroltus had stu- 


diously gathered.^* But the Cornucopia was 
not a complete dictionary. It is generally 
agreed, that Calepio was an indifierent 
scholar, and that the first editions of his 
dictionary are of no great value. iNor have 
those who have enlarged it done so with 
exactness , or with selection of good la- 
tinity. Even Passorat, the most learned of 
them, has not extirpated Ihu unauthorised 
words of Calepio. Baillet, Jugemens des 
Savans, ii. 44. 

Several had dictionaries, abridged from 
the Calholicon, appeared near the end of 
the fifteenth century, and at the beginning 
of the next. Du Cange, prefat. inClossar. 
p. 47. 
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on the ignorance , which the gross solecism in the title dis- 
plays («). 

6. Paris contributed in ten years 430 editions, thirty-two being 
of Latin classics. And in 1507 Giles Gourmont, a printer of that 
city , assisted by the purse of Francis Tissard , had the honour 
of introducing the Greek language on this side, as we may say, of 
the Alps ; for the trifling exceptions we have mentioned scarcely 
affect his priority. Greek types had been used in a few words 
by Badius Ascensius, a learned and meritorious Parisian printer, 
whose publications began about 1498. They occur in his edition 
(1505) of Valla’s Annotations on the Greek Testament (/>). Four 
little books , namely , a small miscellaneous volume preceded by 
an alphabet , the Works and Days of Hesiod, thel rogs and 
Mice of Homer, and the Erotemata or Greek grammar of Chry- 
soloras, to which four a late writer has added an edition of 
Musajus , were the first fruits ot Go urmont’s press. Aleander, 
a learned Italian, who played afterwards no inconsiderable part 
in the earlier period of thejleforrnalion, came to Paris in 1508, 
and received a pension from Louis XH (r). He taught Greek 
there, and perhaps Hebrew. Through his care, besides a Hebrew 
and Greek alphabet in 1508, Gourmont printed some of the moral 
works of Plutarch in 1509. 

7. We learn from a writer of the most respectable authority , 
Canierarius, that the elements of Greek were already taught to 
some boys in parts ofXiermany (li). About 1508 , Reuchlin , on 

ouly sixteen years old : bul the story seems 
apocrypbai. 

(e) Aleander was no favourite with Eras- 
mus, and Luther utters many invectives 
against him. Uc was a strenuous supporter 
of ail things as they w'erc in ibo church, 
and would have presided in the council 
of Trent, as h'gate of Paul III., who had 
given him a cardinal's hat, if be had not 
been prevented by death. Ills epitaph on 
himself may be mentioned, as the best 
Greek verses by a Frank that I remember 
to hove read before the middle of the elgh- 


(a) Panzer, vi. 494. We find however 
a tract by Uegiua , de Ulililale Lioguie 
Gr»cffi , printed at Dcrenter in 1501; hut 
whether H contains Greek characters or 
not, must he left to coniecture. LambiDei 
says, that Martens, a Flemish printer, em- 
ployed Greek types in quotations as early 
as 1501 or i5oa. 

(i) Chovillier, Origines de yiraprimeric 
de Paris, p. *246. Greswell’s view of early 
Parisian Grei’k Press, i. 15. Panzer, accord- 
ing to Mr. Greswcll, has recorded nearly 
400 editions from the press of Badius. They 
include almost every I^tin classic, usually 
with notes. He also printed a few Greek 
authors. Seo also Ba)le and Biogr. Gniv. 
The latter refers the first works from the 
Parisian press of Badius to i5il, but pro- 
bably by misprint. Badius bad learned 
Greek at Ferrara. If Bayle is correct, be 
taught it at Lyons before be set up bis press 
at Paris, which is worthy of notice; but 
be gives no autbority, except for the fact 
of bis leaching in the former city, which 
might not he the Greek language. It is said, 
however, lhat he came to Paris in order 
to give instruction in Greek about 14V9. 
Bayle, art. Padius, note II. It is said in 
the Biographic L'uiverscUe, lhat Denys Ic 
Fevre taught Greek at Paris in U04, when 


leenth century, though the reader may not 
think much of them. ^ 

KotT6x»oT oaa oti 

e»y iTi/uxfTOc 

rioxxMT, iVm tUyior wf 

It is fair to say of Aleander. that he was 
the friend of Sadolel. In a letter of that 
excellent person to Paul HI., he praises 
Aleander very highly, and requests for him 
the hat, which the iope in consequence 
bcstowi^. .Sadolel. Kpist. 1. xii. See, for 
Aieauder, Bayle; Sleidaii , Hist, de la Bdfor- 
mation, I. H. and lii.; Uoscoe's Leo \, 
eh. xxi.; Jorlins Erasmus, passim. 

(tf) Jam eiiim pluribus in locis melius 
quani dudum pueritia Inslitul cldoclrina iu 
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a visit to George Simler, a sciioolmaster in Hesse, found a 
relation of his own, little more than ten years old, who, uniting 
extraordinary quickness with thirst for learning , had already 
acquired the rudiments of that language ; and presenting him 
with a lexicon and grammar, precious gifts in those times, 
changed his German name, Schwartzerd, to one of equivalent 
meaning and more classical sound, Melanchthon. 1 le had himself 
set the example of assuming a name of Greek derivation, being 
almost as much known by the name of Capnio as by his own. 
And this pedantry, which continued to prevail for a century and 
a half afterwards , might be excused by the great uncouthness of 
many German , not to say French and English , surnames in 
their latinised forms. Melanchthon , the precocity of his youth 
being followed by a splendid maturity , became not only one of 
the greatest lights of the Reformation , but , far above all others, 
the founder of general learningdn Germany (n). 

8. England seems to have been nearly stationary in academical 
learning during the unpropitious reign of Henry VII (A). But 
just hopes were entertained from the accession of his son in 1509, 
who had received in some degree a learned education. And the 
small knot of excellent men , united by zeal for improvement, 
Grocyu , Linacre, Latimer , Fisher , Colet , More , succeeded in 
bringing over their friend Erasmus to teach Greek at (Cambridge 
in 1510. The students, he says , were too poor to pay him any- 
thing; nor had he many scholars (r). His instruction was con- 
lined to the grammar. In the same year, Colet, dean of St. Paul’s, 
founded there a school, and publislicd a Latin grammar; five or 
six little works of the kind had already appeared in England {<t). 


scholift usurpnri politior, quod ei bonnnmi 
aulorum scripla in inaiius teiicmntur, el 
elemenu quoque lin^s (»rxc{c alicubi pro> 
ponerentur ad disceudum . cum seniorum 
admiratiuiic maitma, el ardenUssinia cu^ 
pidiUiU* juniorum , ciijus ulriusque turn non 
lam judicium qiiam novilas causa fuH. Si- 
tnilerus. qui poslea c\ prinario pratuma- 
tico exiniiusjurisconsultus facius est, iniiio 
bauc duclhiiam nuu vulgandam aliqunu- 
Cisper arbitrabalur. Uaqiio Grxearum lile- 
ranim sclioiam explicabal aliquot discipulis 
suis privalim, qiiibus dabat banc operam 
poculiarem, ul quos .sumniupore dlligerct. 
Gamerarius, Vila Mrlaiichtlionis. 1 find also 
in one of Melaiichlhon's own epistles, Uiat 
he learned the Greek grarotiiar from Gcort^e 
.Simler. Epist. Melaucblb, p. 35i. (edit. 
1647.) , 

•<«> Gamerarius. Meiners, 1. 73. The Bio> 
grapliie Univcrselle, art. Meiancblbon, calls 
hiin nephew of llcuchlin ; but this seems 
not to he the case; Camerarius only says, 
that their families were coiiuectcd quadaui 
rognatiouis neccssiuidine. 


(5) ^*The schools were much frequented 
with quirks and sophistry. All thinps, 
whether taui;ht or written, seemed to be 
trite aud inane. No pleasant streams of 
humanity of mytholotty were gliding among 
us, and the Greek lant^uoge, from whenco 
the greater part of knowledge is derivcnl^ 
was at a very low chb, or in a maaocr 
forgotten.” ^\ ood’8 Annals of Oxford, a. u* 
1508. The word ''forgotten 'Ms improperly 
applied to Greek, which had never been 
known. In this reign, hut in what part of 
it does not appear, the university of Oxford 
hired an Italian, one Caius Auberinus, to 
compose the public orations and epistles, 
and to explain Terence in the schools. AVar'^ 
Ion , ii. 420., from MS. authority. 

(c) llacienus prslegimus Clirysolor.v 
grammaticam, sed puucis; forUissis fre- 
quentiori auditorio Theoduri grammaticam 
auspicabimur. Ep. cxxiii. (itub Oct. i5ii.) 

(<0 AVood talks of Jlolt's Lac Puerorum , 
published in 14B7, as if it bad made an 
epoch in literature. It might he superior 
to any grammar we already possessed. 


by Googk 
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These trifling things are mentioned to let the reader take notice 
that there is notliing more worlliy to be named; Twenty-six 
l)ooks were printed at London during this decad ; among these 
Terence in 1 504 ; but no other Latin author of classical name. 
The difference in point of learning between Italy and England 
was at least that of a century; that is, the former w^as more 
advanced in knowledge of ancient literature in 1 400 than the latter 
was in 1500. 

9. It is plain , however , that on the continent of Europe , 
though no very remarkable advances were made in these ten 
years , learning was slowly progressive, and the men were living 
who were to bear fruit in due season. Erasmus republished his 
Adages with such great additions as rendered them almost a 
new work ; W'hile Budaeus, in his Observations upon the Pandects, 
gave the first example of applying philological and historical 
literature to the illustration of Roman law , by which others , 
with more knowledge of jurisprudence than he possessed , were 
in the next generation signally to change the face of that 
science. 

10. The eastern languages began now’ to be studied, though 
with very imperfect means. Hebrew had been cultivated in the 
Franciscan monasteries of Tubingen and Basle before the end of 
the last century. The first grammar was publishe'd by Conrad 
Pellican in 1 503. Eicbhorn calls it an evidence of the deficiencies 
of his knowledge, though it cost him incredible pains. Reuchlin 
gave a belter , with a dictionary , in 1 506 ; which , enlarged by 
Munster, long continued to be a standard book. A Hebrew 
psalter with three Latin translations, and one in l-'rench, was 
published in 1509 by Henry Stephens , the progenitor of a race 
illustrious in typographical and literary history. Petrus de Alcala, 
in 1506, attempted an Arabic vocabulary, printing the words in 
Roman letter (a). 

11. If we could trust an article in the Biographie Universnlle, 
a Portuguese, Gil Vicente, deserves the high praise of having 
introduced the regular drama into Europe; the tirst of his pieces 
having been represented at Lisbon in 1504 (fc). But, according 
to the much superior authority of Bouterwek , Gil Vicente was 
a writer in the old national style of Spain and Portugal ; and his 
early compositions are Autos, or spiritual dramas, totally unlike 


(a) Eichhorn , ii. S 62 , 569.; v. 600. 
Meinm’s Life of Reuchlin. In Lebensbes- 
rhrelhungen benlhmler ninnner, i. 68. A. 
very few iustancc» of Hebrew ncbolars in 
the fifteenth century might be found, be- 
sides Reuchlin and Picus of Mirandola. 
Tiraboschi gives the oliief place among 
these lo fHannozzo Manetii. vii. i23. 


(6) Biogr. UniT. , art. Gi! VKumle. An- 
other I.ife of the same dramaiisl in a fater 
volume, under the title Vicente, seomii 
designed lo retract this claim. Ikmlerwek 
adverts to this supposed drama of 15(M, 
which is an Auto on the festival of Corpus 
Christi, and of llie simplest kind. 
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any regular plays , and rude both in design and execution. He 
became, however, a comic writer of great reputation among his 
countrymen at a later period , but in the same vein of unculti- 
vated genius, and not before Machiavel and Ariosto had 
established their dramatic renown. The Calandra of Bibbiena, 
afterwards a cardinal, was represented at Venice in 1508, though 
not published till 1524. An analysis of this play will be found in 
(iinguen^; it bears only a general resemblance to the Mena'chmi 
of Plautus. Perhaps the Calandra may be considered as the ear- 
liest modern comedy, or at least the earliest that is known to be 
extant ; for its live acts and intricate plot exclude the competition 
of Mattre Patelin («). But there is a more celebrated piece in the 
Spanish language , ofwhich it is probably impossible to determine 
the date-, the Iragi-comedy, as it has been called, of Calisto and 
Meliboca. This is the work of two authors ; one generally sup- 
posed to be Rodrigo Cota, who planned the story, and wrote 
the first act ; the other , Fernando de Rojas , who added twenty 
more acts to complete the drama. This alarming number does 
not render the play altogether so prolix as might be supposed , 
the acts being only what with us are commonly denominated 
scenes. It is, however, much beyond the limits of representation. 
Some have supposed Calisto and Meliboea to have been com- 
menced by Juan de la Mena before the middle of the fifteenth 
century. But this, Antonio tells us, shows ignorance of the style 
belonging to that author and to his age. It is far more probably 
of the time of Ferdinand and Isabella and as an Italian trans- 
lation appears to have been published in 1514 , we may presume 
that it was finished and printed in Spain about the present 


decad (A). 

12. llouterwek and Sismondi have given some account of this 
rather remarkable dramatic work. But they hardly do it justice, 
especially the former, who would lead the reader to expect 
something very anomalous and extravagant. It appears to me , 
that it is as regular and well-contrived as the old comedies 
generally were : the action is simple and uninterrupted ■, nor can 
it be reckoned very extraordinary, that what Bouterwek calls 
the unities of time and place should be transgressed, when for 
the next two centuries they were never observed. Calisto and 


(«) Gingocn^, vi. 171. Au earlier writer 
on the lUiIian theatre is io raptures with 
this play. “The Greeks, Latins, and mo- 
derns have never made, and perhaps never 
will make, so perfect a comedy as the Ca- 
iandra. It is, in my opinion, the mmlel of 
good comedy.” Riccohoni, Hist, du Th^dtre 
Italien, i. 148 . This is much to say, and 
shows an odd taste, (or the Calandra neither 
displays character nor excites interest 


(A) Anlonio. Bihl. Ilisp. Nova. Andr^ , 
V. 12s. La Cclcstina, says the latter, certo 
contiene un (alto bene svolto, e spiegato 
con cpisodii verisimili e nalurali , dipingo 
coo verity i carattcri, ed esprintc lalora 
con calorc gli affetti; e (utto questo ii inio 
giudizio poIrA bastare per darli it vanio 
d’esserc siau la prima composizionc tea- 
trale scritta con eleganza e rcgolariU. 
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Mcliboea was al least deemed so original and important an ac- 
cession to literature , that it was naturalised in several languages. 
A very early imitation , rather than version , in English , appears 
to have been printed in 1530 (n). A real translation, with the 
title Celestina (the name of a procuress who plays the chief part 
in the drama , and by which it has been frequently known), is 
mentioned by Herbert under the year 1598. And there is another 
translation, or second edition , in 1631 , with the same title, from 
which all my acquaintance with this play is derived. Gaspar 
llarthius gave it in Latin, 1624, with the title Pornobosco- 
didascalus (i). It was extolled by some as a salutary exposition 
of the effects of vice — 

Quo modo adolescentul^ 

Lenarutn ingenia ct mores possent nosccrc, — 

and condemned by others as too open a display of it. Bouterwek 
has rather exaggerated the indecency of this drama , which is 
much less offensive , unless softened in the translation , than in 
most of our old comedies. The style of the first author is said to 
be more elegant than that of his continuator ; but this is not very 
apparent in the English version. The chief characters through- 
out are pretty well drawn , and there is a vein of humour in 
some of the comic parts. 

13. The first edition of the works of a Spanish poet , Juan de 
la Enzina , appeared in 1501 , though they were probably written 
in the preceding century. Some of these are comedies , as one 
biographer calls them , or rather, perhaps , as Bouterwek ex- 
presses it, “ sacred and profane eclogues, in the form of dia- 
logues , represented before distinguished persons on festivals.” 
Enzina wrote also a treatise on Castilian poetry, which , accord- 
ing to Bouterwek , is but a short essay on the rules of metre (c). 

14. The pastoral romance , as was before mentioned , began 
a little before this time in Portugal. An Italian writer of fine 
genius , Sannazzaro, adopted it in his Arcadia , of which the first 
edition was in 1502. Harmonious prose intermingled with grace- 
ful poetry, and with a fable just capable of keeping awake the 
attention, though it could never excite emotion , communicate a 
tone of pleasing sweetness to this volume. But we have been so 
much used to fictions of more passionate interest, that we 
hardly know how to accommodate ourselves to the mild languor 

(a) Dibdin's Typographical AntiquitieB. translation is sometimes erroneously named 
Mr. Collier (Hist, of Dramatic Poetry, H. Pomo-didascalus, the title of a very difTe- 
408.) has given a short account of this pro- rent book. 

ducUon, which he says “Is not long enough (c) Bouterwek. Biogr. Univ., art. Enzina. 
for a play, and could only have been acted The latter praises this work of Enzina more 
as an Interlude.** It must therefore be very highly, but whether from equal knowledge 
difTerenl from the original. 1 cannot say. The dramatic compositions 

(4) ClOment, Bibliothdque Curieuse. This above meniioned are most scarce. 
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of these early romances. A recent writer places the Arcadia at 
the head of Italian prose in that age. “With a less embarrassed 
construction he says , “ than Boccaccio, and less of a servile 
mannerism than Rcmbo, the style of Sannazzaro is simple , flow- 
ing, rapid, harmonious; if it should seem now and then too 
florid and difTu.se , this may be pardoned in a romance. It is to 
him , in short , rather than to Bembo, that we owe the revival of 
correctness and elegance in the Italian prose of the sixteenth 
century ; and his style in the Arcadia would have been far more 
relished than that of the Asolani , if the originality of his poetry 
had not engros.sed our attention.” He was the first who employ- 
ed in any considerable degree the sdrucciolo verse , though it 
occurs before ; but the difliculty of finding rhymes for it drives 
him frequently upon unauthorised phrases. He may also be 
reckoned the first who restored the polished style of Petrarch , 
which no writer of the fifteenth century had successfully emu- 
_ lated (ft). 

1 5. I he Asolani of Peter Bembo, a dialogue , thfe scene of 
which is laid at Asola in the Venetian territory, were published 
in 1505. They are disquisitions on love , tedious enough to our 
present apprehension , but in a style so pure and polite , that 
they became the favourite reading among the superior ranks in 
Italy, where the coldness and pedantry of such dissertations 
were forgiven for their classical dignity and moral truth. The 
Asolani has been thought to make an epoch in Italian literature, 
though the Arcadia is certainly a more original and striking 
work of genius. 

16. I do not find at what time the poems in the Scottish 
dialect by William Dunbar were published; but “the Thistle 
and the Bose,” on the marriage of James IV. with Margaret of 
England in 1503, must be presumed to have been written very 
little after that time. Dunbar, therefore , has the honour of lead- 
ing the vanguard of British poetry in the sixteenth century. His 
allegorical poem , the Golden Targe , is of a more extended 
range, and displays more creative power. The versification of 
Dunbar is remarkably harmonious and exact for his age ; and 
his descriptions are often very lively and picturesque. But it must 


(<i) Sain, Continuation de Ginftuend.x. 
!)2. Corniani, ir. 12 . Hosroe speaks of the 
Arcadia with less admiration , iml perhaps 
more accordin); to the feelin;!S of the iteneral 
reader. But 1 cannot altogether concur in 
his swccpinn denunciation of poetical prose, 
'■ that hermaphrodite of literature.” In 
many styles of composition , and none more 
than such as the Arcadia , it may be read 
with delight , and without wounding a ra- 
tional taste. The French language, which is 


not well adapted to poetry, would have lost 
some of its most imaginative passages, with 
which Buffon , St. Pierre , and others now 
living have enriched it, if a highly orna- 
mented prose had been wholly proscribed ; 
and we may say the same with equal truth 
of our own. It is another thing to condemn 
the peculiar style of poetry in writings that 
from their subject demand a very dilTerent 
tone. 
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be confessed , Uiat there is too much of sunrise and singing-birds 
in all our mediajval poetry ; a note caught from the French and 
Provencal witers, and repeated to satiety by our own. The 
allegorical characters of Dunbar are derived from the same 
source. He belongs , as a poet , to the school of Chaucer and 
Lydgate («). 

17. The first book upon anatomy, since that of Mundinus, 
was by Zerbi of Verona , who taught in the university of Padua 
in 1495. The title is Liber anatomise corporis humani et singu- 
lorum membrorum illius , 1503. He follows in general the plan 
of Mundinus ; and his language is obscure , as well as full of in- 
convenient abbreviations ; yet the germ of discoveries that have 
crowned later anatomists with glory is sometimes perceptible in 
Zerbi ; among others that of the P’allopian tubes (6). 

18. We now, for the first time , take relations of voyages into 
our literary catalogue. During the fifteenth century, though the 
old travels of Marco Polo had been printed several times , and 
in difierent languages, and even those of sir John Mandeville 
once ; though the Cosmography of Ptolemy had appeared in not 
less than seven edilipps , and generally with maps , few, if any, 
original descriptions of the kingdoms of the world had gratified 
the curiosity of modern Europe. But the stupendous discoveries 
that signalised the last years of that age could not long remain 
untold. We may, however, give perhaps the first place to the 
voyages of Cadamosto, a Venetian, who, in 1455, under the 
protection of prince Henry of Portugal , explored the western 
coast of Africa , and bore a part in discovering its two great 
rivers , as well as the Cape de Verde islands. “ The relation of 
his voyages ,” says a late writer, “ the earliest of modern travels, 
is truly a model , and would lose nothing by comparison with 
those of our best navigators. Its arrangement is admirable , its 
details are interesting , its descriptions clear and precise (c). ” 
These voyages of Cadamosto do not occupy more than thirty 
pages in thd collection of Ramusio , where they are reprinted. 
They are said to have first appeared at Vicenza in 1607, with 
the title Prima Navigazione per 1’ Oceano alle terre de’ negri della 
bassa Ethiopia di Luigi Cadamosto. It is asserted , however, 
by Brunet, that no edition exists earlier than 1519, and that this 
of 1.507 is a confusion with the next book. This was a still more 
important production, announcing the great discoveries that 
Americo Vespucci was suffered to wrest, at least in name , from 
a more illustrious though ill-requited Italian : Mondo nuovo , e 


(o) Warlon , iii. 90. Ellis (Specitnrns , 
1. 377.) strnngrly calls Dunbar "thcRrealcst 
pool that Scotland has produced.” Pinker- 
ton places him above Chaucer and Ljdgntc. 
Chalmers's Biogr. Uict. 


(«) Portal . Hist, de I’Analomie. Biogr. 
Univ., art. Zerbi. 

(f) Biogr. Univ., art. Cadamosto. 
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pacsi nuovamente ritrovati da Alberico Vesputio Florentine in- 
titolati. Vicenza , 1507. It does not appear that any-earlier work 
on America had been published; but an ejiisUe of Columbus 
himself, Be insulis India; nuper inventis, was twice printed 
about HO."! in Germany, and probably in other countries; and 
a few other brief notices of the recent discovery are to be traced. 
We find also in 1508 an account of the Portuguese in the East , 
which, being announced as a translation from the native lan- 
guage into Latin , may be presumed to have appeared before («). 


Sect. II. 1511 — 1520. 

Age of I.C 0 X. — Italian Dramatic Poetry — Classical Learning, especially 
Greek, in France, Germany, and England — Utopia of More — Erasmus — 
His Adages — Political Satire contained in them — Opposition of the Monks to 
Learning — Antipathy of Erasmus to them — Their Attack on Reuchlin — 
Origin of Reformation — Luther — Ariosto — Character of the Orlando Fu- 
rioso — Various Works of Amusement in modern Languages — English Poe- 
try — Pomponatius — Raymond Lully. 


19. Leo X. became pope in 151.3. Ilis chief distinction, no 
doubt , is owing to his encouragement of the arts , or, more 
strictly, to the completion of those splendid labours of Raffaelle , 
under his pontificate , which had been commenced by his prede- 
cessor. We have here only to do with literature; and in the 
promotion of this he certainly deserves a much higher name than 
any former pope, except JNicolas V. , who, considering the dif- 
ference of the times , and the greater solidity of his own cha- 
racter, as certainly stands far above him. Leo began by placing 
men of letters in the most honourable stations of his court. 
There were two , Bembo and Sadolet , who had by common con- 
fession reached a consummate elegance of style , in comparison 
of which the best productions of the last age seemed very im- 
perfect. They were made apostolical secretaries. Beroaldo , 
second of the name , whose father, though a more fertile author, 
was inferior to him in taste , was intrusted with the Vatican 
library. John Lascaris and Marcus Musurus were invited to 
reside at Rome {b ) ; and the pope , considering it , he says , no 


(а) See Brunei, art. Itiuerarium, etc. 

(б) John Lascaris , who is not to be con> 
founded with Constantine Lascaris, by some 
thought to be bis father, and to whom we 
owe a Greek grammar, after continuing for 
severed years under the patronage of Lorenzo 
at Florence, where he was editor of the An- 
thologia, or collection of epigrams, printed 
in 1494 , on the fall of the Medici family en- 
icred the service of Charles VIU., and lived 


many years at Paris. He was afterwards 
employed by Louis XII. as minister at 
Venice. After a residence of some duration 
at Home , he was induced by Francis 1. in 
1518, to organise the literary institutions 
designed by the king to be established at 
Paris. But these being postponed , Lascaris 
spent the remainder of bis life partly in 
Paris, partly in Borne, and died in the latter 
city in 1535. Hody, dc Grffcis illuslribus. 
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small part of his pontifical duly to promote the Latin literature , 
caused search to be made every where for manuscripts. This 
expression sounds rather oddly in his mouth; and the less re- 
bgious character of transalpine literature is visible in this as in 
every thing else. 

20. The personal taste of Leo was almost entirely directed 
towards poetry and the beauties of style. This , Tiraboschi seems 
to hint , might cause the more serious learning of antiquity to 
be rather neglected. But there does not seem to be much 
ground for this charge. We owe to Leo the publication, by 
Beroaldo , of the first live books of the Annals of Tacitus , which 
had lately been found in a German monastery. It appears that 
in 1514 above one hundred professors received salaries in the 
Roman university, or gymnasium , restored by the pope to its 
alienated revenues («). Leo seems to have founded a seminary 
distinct from the former, under the superintendence of Lascaris , 
for the sole study of Greek , and to have brought over young 
men as teachers from Greece. In this academy a Greek press 
was established , where the scholiasts on Homer were printed 
in 1517 (i). 

21. Leo was a great admirer of Latin poetry ; and in his time 
the chief [loets of Italy seem to have written several of their works, 
though not published till afterwards. The poems of Pontanus , 
which naturally belong to the fifteenth century, were first printed 
in 1513 and 1518 ; and those of Mantuan , in a collective form , 
about the same time. 

22. The Rosmunda of Rucellai , a tragedy in the Italian lan- 
guage , on the ancient regular model , was represented before 
Leo at Florence in 1515. It was the earliest known trial of blank 
verse ; but it is acknowledged by Rucellai himself, that the So- 
phonisba of his friend Trissino, which is dedicated to Leo in the 
same year, though not published till 1524, preceded and suggest- 


(a) 'NVe arc inUcbled lo Koscoc for pub- 
lishing this list. But as tbe number of ono 
hundred professors might lead us lo expect 
a most comprehensive scbomi\ it may he 
menlioiied that they consisted of four for 
theofogy, eleven for canon lavr twenty fur 
civil law , sixteen fur medicine , two for 
metaphysics, live for philosophy f probably 
physics) , two for ethics, four for logic , one 
fur astrology i probably astroimmy), two 
for mathematics, eighteen; fyr rlietoric, 
three for Greek , and thirtei'n for grammar, 
in ^li a hundn^ and one. 1 hyisalaries are 
subjoined in every instance; H^'highesl are 
among the medical professors; the («reek 
arc also high. Kosco^, li..333. and Append. 
>'o. 80. 

Boscoe remarks thal medical botany was 


one of the sciences «aucht,and that it was 
the earliest instance. If this be right, Bona- 
fede of Padua cannot have been the tlrst 
botanical professor in Europe, as we read 
that he died in 1533. But in the roll of these 
Roman professors we only And that one 
was appointed ad declaralionem simpiicium 
medicime. 1 do not think this means more 
than the materia medica; we canoui infer 
thal.hc lectured upon the plants themselves. 
■ (S) Tiraboschi. Hody, p. ‘217. Itoscoe, 
ch. 11. l.co was aiUicipaied in his Greek 
editions by Cliigi, a private Roman, who, 
with the assistance of Cornelio Beni^no , 
and with Calliergus, a Greta n , for his 
printer, gave to the world two good editions 
of Pindar and Theocritus in 1515 and 15I6. 
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ful his own tragedy (n). The Sophonisba is strictly on the Greek 
model , divided only by the odes of the chorus, but not into five 
jmrtions or acts. The speeches in this tragedy are sometimes 
loo long , the style unadorned , the descriptions now and then 
trivial. Hut in general there is a classical dignity about the senti- 
ments, which are natural, though not novel-, and the latter part, 
which wo should call the fifth act , is truly noble , simple , and 
pathetic. Trissino was thoroughly conversant with the Greek 
drama , and had imbilMjd its spirit : seldom has Euripides written 
with more tenderness , or chosen a subject more fitted to his 
genius 5 for that of Sophonisba , in which many have followed 
Trissino with inferior success, is wholly for the ( ireek school ; it 
admits , with no great dilliculty, of the chorus, and consequently 
of the unities of time and place. It must, however, always 
chiefly depend on Sophonisba herself ; for it is not easy to make 
Masinissa respectable , nor has Trissino succeeded in attempting 
it. The long continuance of alternate speeches in single lines, 
frequent in this tragedy, will not displease those to whom old 
associations are recalled by it. 

23. The Rosmunda falls, in my opinion, below the Sopho- 
nisba , though it is the work of a belter poet ; and , perhaps , in 
language and description it is superior. What is told in narra- 
tion , according to the ancient inartificial form of tragedy, is 
finely told 5 but the emotions arc less represented than in the So- 
phonisba ; the principal character is less interesting, and the story 
is unpleasing. Rucellai led the way to those accumulations of 
horrible and disgusting circumstances which deformed the Eu- 
ropean stage for a century afterwards. The Rosmunda is divided 
into live acts, but preserves the chorus. Ilconlains imitationsof the 
Greek tragedies, especially the Antigone, as the Sophonisba does 
of the Ajax and the Medea. Some lines in the latter, extolled by 


(«) This dedication, with a sort of apology 
for writing tragedies in Italian , will be 
found in Roscoo’s Appendix, Yol.vi. Roscog 
quotes a few words from Rucellai’s dedi- 
cation of his poem , i'Api , to Trissino , 
acknowledging the hitter as Ibu inventor of 
blank verse. Voi foste U primo chequeslo 
modo di serivere, in versi matemi, liber! 
delle rime, poneste in luce. Life of Leo X., 
cb. Id. See also Ginguene, vol. vi., and 
Walker’s Memoir on Italian Tragedy, as 
well as Tiralioschi. The earliest Italian tra- 
gedy, which is also on the subject of So^ 
phouisba , by Galcolto del Carretto , was 
presented to the Marchioness 'Of Mantua in 
1S02. Bui wc do not find that R was brought 
on the stage ; nor is it clear that it was print- 
ed so early as the present deoad. But an 
edition of the Pampbila. a tragedy on the 


story of Sigismuuda , by Antonio da Pistoja, 
was printed at Venice in 1S08. Walker, 
p. 11 . (vinguene has been ignorant of this 
very curious piece , from which Wa Iker had 
given a few extracts, in rhymed measures 
of dififtu'enl kinds. Ginguend indeed had 
never seen Walker's book , and his own is 
the worse for U. Walker was not a man 
of much vigour of mind , but had some 
taste, and great knowledge of his subject. 
This tragedy is menlioued by Quadrio, iv. 
58. , with the title il Filostrato e Paniila, 
doi amauti. 

It may^be observed , that, notwithstand- 
ing the testimony of Rucellai himself above 
quoted, it is shown by Walker (Appendix, 
No. 3.), that blank verse had been occasion^ 
ally employed before Trissino. 
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modern critics, are simply translated from the ancient tragedians. 

24. Two comedies by Ariosto seem to have been acted about 
1512, and were written as early as 1495, when he was but 
twenty-one years old , which entitles him to the praise of having 
first conceived and carried into effect the idea of regular come- 
dies, in imitation of the ancient, though Bibbiena had the advan- 
tage of first occupying the stage with his Calandra. The Cas- 
saria and Suppositi of Ariosto are like the Calandra, free imitations 
of the manner of Plautus , in a spirited and natural dialogue, and 
with that graceful flow of language which appears spontaneous 
in all his writings [n). 

25. The north of Italy still endured the warfare of stranger 
armies: Ravenna, Novara, Marignan , attest the well-fought 
contention. Aldu^, however, returning to Venice in 1512, pub- 
lished many editions before his death in 1516. Pindar, l^lato, 
and Lysias first appeared in 1513, Athenaeusin 1514, Xenophon, 
Strabo , and Pausanias in 1516, Plutarch’s Lives in 1517. The 
Aldine press then continued under .his father-in-law, Andrew 
Asola , but with rather diminished credit. It appears that the 
works printed during this^ieriod , from 1511 to 1520, were , at 
Rome 116, at Milan 91, at Florence 133, and at Venice 511. 
This is , perhaps , less than from the general renown of Leo’s 
age we should have expected. We may select, among the ori- 
ginal publications , the Lectiones Antiquse of Caelius Rhodiginus 
(1516); and a little treatise on Italian grammar by Fortnnio, 
which has no claim to notice but as the earliest book on the sub- 
ject (i). The former, though not the first , appears to have been 
by far the best and most extensive collection hitherto made from 
the stores of antiquity. It is now hardly remembered ; but ob- 
tained almost universal praise, even from severe critics, for the 
deep erudition of its author, who, in a somewhat rude style, 
pours forth explanations of obscure, and emendations of cor- 
rupted passages , with profuse display of knowledge in the cus- 
toms and even philosophy of the ancients , but more especially 
in medicine and botany. Yet he seems to have inserted much 
without discrimination of its value, and often without authority. 
A more perfect edition was published in 1550, extending to 
thirty books instead of sixteen (r). 

26. It may be seen , that Italy, with all the lustre of Leo’s re- 
putation , was not distinguished by any very remarkable advance 

(a) Gingucn^, vi. IS3. 218.. has given a pa to, a darne insegnamenli d’ftaH.ina, non 
fuh analysis of these Ci'lebrated comedies. gU cloquenza, ma lingua. Foiitaiiini dell' 
They are placed nextio those of Maehiavel cloquenza Kalians, p. 5. Fifteen editions 
hy most Italian critics. were printed within six years; a decisive 

(^X^Ilegole graramalicaii delle volgar lin- proof of the importance aUaclftMl to (he 
gua. (Ancona. I5I6.) Qnesto librofuordi siibiect. 

duhbio d stato il prinio elie si videsse stain- V' Blount. I’iogr. Univ., art. Rhodiginus. 
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in learning during his pontificate ; and I believe it is generally 
admitted , that the elegant biography of Poscoe , in making the 
public more familiar with the subject , did not raise the previous 
estimation of its hero and of liis times. Meanwliile the cisalpine 
regions were gaining ground upon their brilliant neighbour. 
From the Parisian press issued in these ten yeare eight hundred 
books ; among which were aGreekI.exicon by Aleander, in 1512, 
and four more little grammatical works, with a short romance 
in Gret;k. This is trilling indeed ; but in the cities on the Rhine 
something more was done in that language. A Greek grammar, 
probably quite elementary, was published at Wittenberg in 151 1 5 
one atStrasburg in 1512 , — thrice reprinted in the next three 
years. These were succeeded by a translation of Theodore Ga- 
za’s grammar by Erasmus, in 1516, by thfi Progymnasmata 
Graica; Literaturae of Luscinius , in 1517, and by th'e Introduc- 
tiones in Linguam Graxiam of Croke, in 1520. Isocrates and 
Lucian appeared atStrasburg in 1515 ; the fii-st book of the Iliad 
next year, besides four sm/iller tracts {n) •, several more followed 
before the end of the decad. At Basle the excellent printer Fro- 
henius, an intimate friend of Erasmusf had established himself as 
early as 1491 (6,. Besides the great edition of the Fsew Testa- 
ment by Erasmus, which issued from his press , we find, before 
the close of 1520, the Works and Days of Hesiod , the Greek 
Lexicon of Aldus, the Rhetoric and Poetics of Aristotle , the first 
two books of the Odyssey, and several grammatical treatises. At 
Gologne two or three small Greek pieces were printed in 1517. 
And Louvain, besides the Plutus of Aristophanes in 1518, and 
three or four others about the same time , sent forth in the year 
1520 six Greek editions, among which were Lucian, Theocri- 
tus, and two tragedies of Euripides (c). We may hence perceive, 
that the Greek language now first became generally known and 
taught in Germany and in the Low Countries. 

27. It is evident that these works were chielly designed for 
.students in the universities. But it is to be observed , that Greek 
literature was now much more cultivated than before. In France 
there were , indeed, not many names that could be brought 
forward; hut Le F6vre of Etaples, commonly called Faber Sla- 
pulensis, was equal to writing criticisms on the Greek Tes- 


(а) These were published by LtuciDius 
<^acbtigall)« a nalive of Strasburg, and one 
of the chief members of the literary acade~ 
royt established by Wimpheliiig in that city, 
Biogr. Uiiiv. 

( б ) Biogr, Unir. 

(c) The whole number of books, accord- 
ing to Panzer, printed from isii to ISM at 
Strasburg, was3T3;at Baste, 289; at Co- 
logne , 120 : at Leipsic, 4C2: at Louvain, 57. 


It may be worth while to remind the reader 
once more that these lists must be very de- 
fective as to the slighter class of publica- 
tions, which have often perished to a single 
copy. Panzer is reckoned more imperfect 
after 1500 than before. Biogr. Universelle. 
In England, «e tind thirty-six by Pynson , 
and sixly>six by Wyokyn de Worde within 
these ten years. 
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lament of Erasmus. He bears a high character among con- 
temporary critics for his other writings , which are chiefly on 
theological and philosophical subjects ; but it appears by his age 
that he must have come late to the study of Greek («)• That 
diflicult language was more easily mastered by younger men. 
Germany had already produced some deserving of remembrance. 
A correspondent of Erasmus, in 1515, writes to recommend 
OEcolampadius as “ not unlearned in Greek literature (A).” 
Melanchlhon was , even in his early youth , deemed competent 
to criticise Erasmus himself. At the age of sixteen , he lectured 
on the Greek and Latin authors of antiquity. He was the first 
who printed Terence as verse (<). The library of this great 
scholar was in 18.35 sold in London , and was proved to he his 
own by innumerable marginal notes of illustration and cor- 
rection. Bealus Rhenanus stands perhaps next to him as a 
scholar ; and we may add the names of Luscinius , of Bilibald 
Pirckheimer, a learned senator of Nuremberg, who made several 
translations, and of Petrus Mosellanus, who became about 1518 
lecturer in Greek at Leipsic {'/). He succeeded our distinguished 
countryman, Richard Groke , a pupil ofGrocyn , who had been 
invited to Leipsic in 1514 , with the petty salary of 15 guilders , 
hut with the privilege of receiving other remuneration from 
his scholars , and had the signal honour of first imbuing the 
students of northern (Germany with a knowledge of that lan- 
guage (r). One or two trifling works on Greek grammar were 
imhlished by Croke during this decennium. Ceratinus , who 
took his name, in the fanciful style of the times , from his birth- 
place , Horn in Holland , was now professor of (ireek at Lou- 
vain ; and in 1525, on the recommendation of Erasmus, be- 
came the successor of Mosellanus at Leipsic (/). William Cop , 


(а) JorliD's Erasmus, i. 93. Baylo, F^vre 
d’Etaplos. Blount. Biogr. Univ., F6vre 
d Etapk’S. 

( б ) Erasmus himself says afterwards , 

OEcolampadius satis oovil Grsec^, Latini 
sermonis rudior; quanquam illc magis pec> 
cat indiligentia quam imperiiia. ^ 

(0 Cox's Life of Melanchthon, p. 19. Me- 
lancbthon wrote Greek verse indilTerenlly 
and incorrectly, but Latin with spirit and 
elegance ; specimeus of both are given in 
I)r. Cox's valuable biography. 

C<0 'I'hc lives and characters of RbiMia- 
nus. Pirckheimer, and Mosellanus, will be 
found in Blount, Niceron, and the iJiogra- 
pliie Universelle; also in Gerdes’s Historia 
Evangel. Kenov., Melchior Adam, and other 
Wss common hooks. 

(•) Crocus regnal in Ao^idcmia l.ipsieusi, 
publicitus (vro'cas docens litcras. Erasm. 
Episl. civii. stti .fune I5i4. Eichhorn says, 
that ('onrad .Ccitcs and others had taught 


I^Un only, iii. 272. Camcrarius, who stu- 
died for three years under Croke , gives him 
a very high character; qui primus putaba- 
tur ila docuissc Grscam linguam in Germa- 
nia, ut plane perdisci illam posse, et quid 
nwftnenti ad omnem doclrinse eruditionem 
atquc cultum hujus cognitio allatura esse 
videreiur, nostri homines sese intelligere ai - 
bitrarentur. Vita Melanchthonis. p. 27.; and 
Vita Kobani llessi, p. 4. He was received at 
Leipsic “ like a heavenly messenger : ** every 
one was proud of knowing him , of paying 
whatever ho demanded, of attending him at 
any hour of the day or night. Melanchthon 
apud Meiners, i. t63. A pretty good life of 
('.roke is in Chalmers's Biographical Dictio- 
nary. Baylc does not iiionlion him. Croke 
was educated at King’s College, Cambridge, 
to which be went from Eton in iSM, and is 
said to have learned <»reck at Oxford from 
Grocyn, while still a scholar of King’s. 

(/) Erasmus gives a very high cli^racier 
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a native of Basle , and physician to Francis I . , published in this 
|)criod some translations from Hippocrates and Galen. 

28. Cardinal Ximenes , about the beginning of the century, 
founded a college at Alcala , his favourite university, for the 
three learned languages. This example was followed by Jerome 
Rusleiden, who by his last testament, in 1516 or 1517, esta- 
blished a similar foundation at Louvain (tr). From this source 
proceeded many men of conspicuous erudition and ability ^ and 
Louvain , through its Collegium trilingue, became in a still 
higher degree than Deventer had l)een in the fifteenth century, 
not only the chief scat of Belgian learning , but the means of 
diffusing it over parts of Germany. Its institution was resisted 
by the monks and theologians , unyielding though beaten adver- 
saries of literature (i). 

29. It cannot be said , that many yet on this side of the Alps 
wrote Latin well. Budaeus is harsh and unpolished ; Erasmus 
fluent, spirited, and never at a lo.ss to express his meaning; nor 
is his style much defaced by barbarous words , though by no 
means exempt from them; yet it seldom reaches a point of clas- 
sical elegance. Francis Sylvius ( probably Dubois) , brother of a 
celebrated physician , endeavoured to inspire a taste for purity 
of style in the university of Paris. He had , however, acquired 
it himself late , for some of his writings are barbarous. The fa- 
vourable influence of Sylvius was hardly earlier than 1520 (c). 
The writer most solicitous about his diction was Longolius 
( Christopher de Longueil), a native of Malines, the only true 
Ciceronian out of Italy; in which country, however, he passed 
so much time , that he is hardly to !«? accounted a mere cisalpine. 
Like others of that denomination , he was more ambitious of 
saying common things well , than of producing what was well 
worthy of being remembered. 

30. We have the imposing testimony of Erasmus himself, 
that neither France nor Germany stood so high about this 
()eriod as England. That country, he says, so distant from 
Italy, stands next to it in Uie esteem of the learned. This , 
however, is written in 1 524. Affout the end of the present de- 
cennial period we can produce a not very small number of 
persons possessing a competent acquaintance with the Greek 
tongue, more, perhaps, than could he traced in France, though 
all together might not w'eigh as heavy as Budaeus alone. Such 

of Ceraiiiius. Grscffi linguc pt^rilia ituperat spei rnajorU, et amaltam uoic^ hominis id- 
vol lrc» Moaoilanos , nec inferior, u( arbi- ffonium, nee falso diciint odiosas esse com- 
(rur, Komans lini^uw facuudia. ICpist. paralionesj sed hoc ipsa causa me compeliii 
nccxvtrii. Oeraiiiius Griccaiiica) lileralurs dicere, longealra res est. Kpist. nccxxwiii. 
lam exactocallens, ulvix ununi aulalleruni (t) Bajle, Dusletdeo. 
habrat llalia quk’um diibiiem lianc commit* (&) Vun der llardt. Hist. Tiill. Iteformal.. 

ter**. Magna' doririna* eni Moscllanus , >> Ibjle , art. Sylvius. 
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were Grocyii, the palriairli of English learning, who died 
in 1519; L i nacre , whose translation of Galen, first printed 
in 1521 , is one of the few in that age that escape censure for 
inelegance or incoiTcctness ; Latimer , beloved and admired by 
his friends, but of whom we have no memorial in any writings 
of his own ; More , known as a scholar by Greek epigrams of 
some merit (n ) ; Lilly, master of St. Paul’s school , who had ac- 
quired Greek at llhodes , but whose reputation is better pre- 
served by the grammars that bear his name ; Lupsett , who is 
said to have learned from Lilly, and who taught some time at 
Oxford; Richard Croke, already named ; Gerard Lister, a phy- 
sician , to whom Erasmus gives credit for skill in the three lan- 
guages ; Pace and Tunslall , both men well known in the history 
of those times; Lee and Stokesley, afterwards bishops, the 
former of w hom published Annotations on the Greek Testament 
of Erasmus at Basle in 1520 (i), and probably Gardiner; Cle- 
ment, one of Wolsey’s first lecturers at Oxford (r); Jkian, 
Wakefield , Bullock, and a few more , whose names appear in 
Pits and Wood, or even who are not recorded; for we could 
not without presumption attempt to enumerate every jierson 
who at this time was not wholly unacquainted with the (ireek 
language. Yet it would be an error, on the other hand , to make 
a large allowance for omissions ; much less to conclude that 
every man who might enjoy some reputation in a learned pro- 
fession could in a later generation have passed for a scholar. 
(2olet , for example , and Fisher, men as distinguished as almost 


The Greek verses of More and Lilly, 
ProgymnasmaU Mori cl Lilii, were published 
at Basle, isi8. 11 is in (his volume that the 
distich, about mhich sonic ruriosily has 
been shown, is found : Itiveni portum . spes 
el forluna, valele, etc. But it is a translation 
from tbe f^reck. 

Quid tandem non prsstitissel admirahilis 
ista naturae felicilas, si hoc ingenium insU- 
(uisset Italia? si totum Musarum sacrisva* 
casset?si ad juslam frugem ac velut au- 
tumnum suum maUiruisset? Kpigrammaia 
lusil adolescen.s admodum . ac pleraquo 
puer; Britanniam suam iiunquam egressus 
Cit, nisi semei atquc itcnim principis sui 
nomine legatione functus apud Flandros. 
Prslerrem uxoriam, preu^rcurasdomesti’' 
cats, prsler publici muneris funciionem el 
causarum undaa, lot tantisque regni nego- 
Uis distrabilur, ut mireris esse otium vd 
oogitandi de lihris. Epist. cixix. Aug. 1517. 
fn the Ciceronianus he speaks of More with 
more discriminating praise, and the pas- 
sage is illustrative of that Just quoted. 

lA) Erasmus does not spare Lee. Epist. 
coxiviii. Quo unouihilunquam adhur terra 
produxit. ner arroganltus, nee viruleiitiu<i, 
nor stultius. This was the tone of the ago 


towards any adversary, who was not abso- 
lutely out of reach of such epithets. In an- 
other place, he speaks of Lee as ouper 
GraeciQ lingus nidimenlis inilialus. Ep. 
cccclxxtxi. 

(c) Knight says (apud Jortin, i. 45.) that 
Clement was the first lecturer at Oxford in 
Gri'ek afu*r Liiiacre, and that he was suc- 
ceeded by Lupsett. And this seems, as to 
the fact that they did successively leach, to 
be confirnied by More. Jortin , ii. 396. 
But the Biographia Rrilnnnica,art. Wolsey, 
assorts that they were appointed to the chair 
of rhetoric or humanity; and that Calpur- 
nius.a native of Greece, was the first pro- 
fessor of tbe language. Ko authority is quoted 
by the editors ; but 1 have found it conllrmetl 
by Caius in a little treatise De Pronunlia- 
tione Gnec» et Ijitins I.inguc. Novil, he 
says, Oxonlensisschola, quemadmodum ipsa 
Grncia pronuntiavU, et MattbcoCalpumio 
Grceco, quern ex GrsciA Oxoniam Grsca- 
rum literarum gryia perduxerat Thomas 
\Volseus, de bonis liiertB opiimc merilus car^ 
dinalis, cum non alia ratioiie pronuntianl 
iili. quam qud nos Jam profltomur. Caius 
do proiiuni. Grsc. et T.al. Lingus, edit 
Jchhj p. 
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any of that age , were unacquainted with the Greek longue, and 
both made some efforts to attain it at an advanced age («). It 
was not till the year 1517 that the first Greek lecture was esta- 
blished at Oxford by Fox , bishop of Hereford , in his new 
foundation ofCorpus Ghristi College. Wolsey, in 1519, endowed 
a regular professorship in the university. It was about the same 
year that Fisher, chancellor of the university of Cambridge , 
sent down Richard Croke, lately returned from Leipsic, to 
tread in the footsteps of Erasmps ^s teacher of Greek (6). Rut 
this was in advance of our neighbours ; for no public instruction 
in that language was yet given in France. 

31. Ry the statutes of St. Paul’s school, dated in 1518, the 
master is to be “lerned in good and dene Latin literature, and 
also infireke, ilfsuch may be gotten.” Of the boys he says, 
“ I wolde they were taught always in good literature both Latin 
and Grcke.” Rut it does not follow from hence that Greek was 
actually taught ; and considering the want of lexicons and 
grammars, none of which , as we shall see, were published in 
England for many years afterwards , we shall he apt to think 
that little instruction could have been given (r). This , however, 
is not conclusive , and would lead us to bring down the date 
of philological learning in our public seminaries much too low. 

(o) Nunc dolor inc tend, says Cold in tin's App„ ii. 3i 5.) though he describes the 
1S16, quod non didiccrim Gnerum sermo- course of education at St. Paul's school ra* 
ncm, sine cujus perilia nihil sumus. From thcr diffusely, and in a strain of high pan&> 
a later epistle of Erasmus, where he says: gyric, there is not a syllable of allusion to 
Colctus strenue Gr®caiur, it seems likely the study of Greek. Pits, however, in an oc- 
that he actually made some progress; but at count of one William Horman, tells us, that 
his age it would not be very considerable, he was ad collegium Etonense studiorum 
l^limer dissuaded Fisher from the attempt, causa missus, iibi avide hauslis Uteris hu- 
unless he could procure a master from Italy, manioribus, Ore^ccp lintjitos 

which Erasmus thought needless. Episl. rudhneniht dignus habitus est qui Canla- 
ccclxiii. In an edition of his Adages, he brigiam ad altiores disciplinas dcsliiiarelur. 
says, Joannes Fischerus tres linguas state lIormaDbecamcGnECclingueperitissimits, 
jam vergente non vulgari studio amplecti* and returned, as head master, to Eton : quo 
tur, Ghil. iv Cent. T. 1 . tempore in Uteris humanioribus scholares 

(6) Greek bad not been neglected at Cam- illic insigniter erudivit. He wrote several 
bridge during the interval, according to a works, partly grammatical, of which Pits 
letter of Bullock (in I.^lin ^villus) to Eras- gives the titles, and died, plenus dierunty in 
mus ill 1 SI 6 from thence. Hie acriter is35. 

cumhunt Uteris Grapcis, oplantque non me> If we could depend on the accuracy of all 
diocriler luum advenlum, et hi magnopere ibis, we must suppose that Greek was taught 
favenl lue huic in Novum Teslamenlum at Eton so early, that one who acquired the 
edition!. 11 is probable that Craumer was a rudiments of it in that school might die at 
pupil of Croko; for in the deposition of the an advanced age in i535. But Ibis is not to 
latter before Mary's commissioners in iSSS , be received on Pits's authority. And 1 find, 
be says that be bad known the archbishop in Harwood’s Alumni Eloneases, thatHor- 
tbirty>six years, which brings us to bis own man became head master as early as 148S : 
first lectures at Cambridge. Todd's Life of oo one will readily believe, that he coulif 
Cranmer, ii. 449. But Craumer may have have learned Greek while at school; and the 
known something of»lhe language before, fad is, that he was not educated at Eton, 
and is , not improbably, one of those to but at Winchester. 

whom Bullock alludes. The Latin grammar which bears the name 

(c) Id a letter of Erasmus on the death of of Lilly was compiled partly by Colct, partly 
Colei in iS22, Kpist. ccccxxxv ( and in Jor> by Erasmus. 
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The process oflearniiig without books was tedious and difficult, 
but not impracticable for the diligent. The teacher provided 
himself with a lexicon which was in common use among bis 
pupils , and with one of the grammars published on the Con- 
tinent , from which he gave oral lectures , and portions of which 
were transcribed by each student. The books read in the lec- 
tiu-e-room were probably copied out in tlie same manner, the 
abbreviations giving some facility to a cursive hand ; and thus 
the deficiency of impressions was in some degree supplied , just 
as before the invention of printing. The labour of acquiring 
knowledge strengthened , as it always does , the memory ; it 
excited an industry which surmounted every obstacle, and 
yielded to no fatigue ; and we may thus account for that co- 
piousness of verbal learning which sometimes astonishes us in 
The scholars of the sixteenth century, and in which they seem 
to surpass the more exact philologers of later ages. 

32. It is to be observed, that we rather extol a small number 
of men who have struggled against difficulties , than put in a 
claim for any diffusion of literature in England , which would 
be very far from the truth. No classical works were printed , 
except four editions of Virgil’s Rucolics , a small treatise of Se- 
neca , the first book of Cicero’s Epistles ( the latter at Oxford 
in 1519), all merely of course for learners. We do not reckon 
Latin grammars. And a«|»yet no Greek types had been employed. 
In the spirit’ of truth , we cannot quite take to ourselves the 
compliment of Erasmus ; there must evidently have been a far 
greater diffusion of sound learning in Germany where pro- 
fessors of Greek had for some time been established in all the 
universities, and where a long list of men ardent in the culti- 
vation of letters could be adduced («). Erasmus had a panegyrical 
humour towards his friends , of whom there were many in 
England. 

33. Scotland had, as might naturally be expected, partaken 
still less of Italian light than the south of Britain. Rut the reign- 
ing king, contemporary with Henry ML, gave jiroofs of greater 
good-will towards letters. A statute of James’ IV,, in 1496, 
enacts that gentlemen’s sons should be sent to school , in order 
to learn Latin. Such provisions were too indelinite for execution, 
even if the royal authority had been greater than it w-as ; but it 
serves to display the temper of the sovereign. His natural son, 
Alexander, on whom , at a very early age, he conferred the 
archbishopric of St. Andrews , was the pupil of Erasmus in the 
Greek language. The latter speaks very highly of this promising 

(«) Sorh a list is given by Mciners, i. 1 54.« morales sixty-seven, which might doubtless 
ofihesiipportersorReiichlin: whocomprised bcenlarged. 
nil Die real scholars of Germany r heonu- 
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scion of the liouse of Stuart in one of liis adages («)• But, at the 
age of twenty, he perished witli his royal father on the disastrous 
day of Flodden Field. Learning had made no sensible progress 
in Scotland; and the untoward circumstances of the next twenty 
years were far from giving it encouragement. The translation 
of the jEncid by Gawin Douglas, bishop of Dunkeld, though 
we are not at present on the subject of poetry , may be here 
mentioned in connexion with Scottish literature. U was com- 
pleted about 1513, though the earliest edition is not till 1.553. 
“ This translation ,” says Warton, “ is executed with equal spirit 
and Tidclity ; and is a proof that the Lowland Scotch and English 
languages were now nearly the same. I mean the style of com- 
position , more especially in the glaring affectation of anglicising 
l^atin words. The several books are introdoced with metrical 
prologues, which are often highly poetical, and show that 
Douglas’s proper walk was Original poetry.” Warton did well to 
explain his rather startling expression , that the Lowland Scotch 
and English languages were then nearly the same; for I will 
venture to say , that no Englishman , without guessing at every 
other word , could understand the long passage be proceeds to 
quote from Gawii» Douglas. It is true that the differences con- 
sisted mainly in pronunciation, and consecjuently in orthography, 
but this is the great cause of diversity in dialect. The character 
of Douglas’s original poetry seems to that of the middle ages 
in general, — prolix, though sometimes animated, description of 
sensible objects (A). 

3d. We must not leave England without mention of the only 
work of genius that she can boast in this age; the Utopia (r) Of 
Sir Thomas More. Perhaps we scarcely appreciate highly enough 
the spirit and originality of this fiction , which ought to be 
considered with regard to the barbarism of the limes, and the 
meagreness of preceding inventions. The republic of Plato no 
doubt furnished More with the germ of liis perfect society ; but 
it would be unreasonable to deny him the merit of having sh uck 
out the fiction of its real existence from his own fertile imagH 
nation; and it is manifest, that some of his must distinguished 
successors in the same walk of romance, especially Swift, were 
largely indebted to his reasoning , as well as inventive talents. 
Those who read the Utopia in Burnet’s translation, may believe 
that they are in llrobdignag; so similar is the vein of satirical 
humour and easy language. If false and impracticable theories 
arc found in the Utopia <and perhajis he knew them to be such), 
this is in a much greater degree true of tlr^Platonic republic ; 

(<) CliU. ii. c(‘nl. «. I . i meiuipn. thin, because «omu have shown 

(i) Warton, iii. III. , llieirleammiibycliiai^iliirlhewonllo'Ku- 

(0 iDopia is named from a klnt; t-U'i'us. topia 
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and they are more than compensated by the sense of justice and 
humanity that pervades it, and his bold censures on the vices of 
power. These are remarkable in a courtier of Henry VIll. ; but, 
in the first years of Nero, the voice of Seneca was heard without 
resentment. Nor had llenry much to take to himself in the 
reprehension of parsimonious accumulation of wealth , which 
was meant for his father’s course of government. 

35. It is possible that some passages in the Utopia, which arc* 
neither philosophical nor reconcileable x\nth just principles of 
morals , w^ thrown out as mere paradoxes of a playfhl mind ; 
nor is it ensy to reconcile his language as to the free toleration 
of religious worship with those acts of persecution which have 
raised the only dark cloud on the memory of this great man. He 
positively indeed declares for punishing those who insult the 
religion of others, which might be an excuse for his severity 
towards the early reformers. Rut his latitude as to the accepta- 
bility of all religions with God , as to their identity in essential 
principles , and as to the union of all sects in a common worship, 
could no more be made compatible with his later writings or 
conduct, than his .sharp satire against the court of Tome for 
breach of faith, or against the monks and friars for laziness and 
beggary. Such changes, however, are very common, as we 
may have abundantly observed , in all seasons of revolutionary 
commotions. Men prpvoke these , sometimes in the gaiety of 
their hearts with little design , sometimes with more deliberate 
intention, but without calculation of the entire consequences, or 
of their own courage to encount(jrthem. And wjien such men , 
like More , are of very quick parts , and , what is the usual atten- 
dant of quick parts , not very retentive of their opinions , they 
ha^. little dilliculty in abandoning any speculative notion , 
especially when, like those in the Utopia, it can never have had 
the least intluence upon their behaviour. We may acknowledge, 
after all, that the Utopia gives us the impression of its having 
proceeded rather from a very ingenious than a profound mind ; 
and this , apparently , is what we ought to thiiik of Sir Thomas 
More. The Utopia is said to have been first printed at Louvain 
in 151G(«); it certainly appeared at the close of the preceding 
year •, but the edition of Basle in 1518, under the care of Erasmus, 


(o) Of an undated cdUk>n« to whicb Pan- 
zer gives the name of edtUo priiiccps , tbens 
is a ropy in the British Museum, and another 
was in Mr. Heber's library. Dibtiin's Utopia, 
1808, preface, cxi. It appears froma letu>r 6T 
Montjoy to Erasmus, dated 4th Jan. 1516, 
that he bad received the Utopia, wbieb must 
therefore bavo been printed in 1515; audit 
was reprintcfl once at least in I5t6 or I5I7. 
Erasm. Episl., cciii. ccv. .Append. Ep. 


xliv. Ixxix. ccli. el alibi. Panzer meniionfr 
one at Louvain ill December isi6. This vo- 
lume by Dr. Dibdin is a reprint of Robinson^s 
early and almost contemporary translatioa. 
That by Burnet, 1885, is more known, and I 
think itgood. Burnet, and! believe some of 
the Latin tuitions, omit a specimen of the 
Utopian lauguage, and some Utopian poe- 
try ; which probably was thought too 
puerile. 
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is llie earliest that bears a date. It was greatly admired on 
the Continent; indeed there had been little or nothing of 
equal spirit and originality in Latin since the revival of letters. 

.36. The French themselves give J-Vancis I. the credit of 
having been the father of learning in that country. Galland in 
a funeral panegyric on Uiat prince , asks if at his accession ’(in 
1513) any one man in Trance could read Greek or write Latin? 
INow this is an absurd question, when we recollect the names 
of Budaeus , Longolius , and T’aber Stapulensis ; yet it shows that 
there could have been very slender pretensions to classical learn- 
ing in the kingdom. Lrasmus , in his Ciceronianus , enumerates 
among French scholars , not only Budaeus , Faber, and the emi- 
nent pi inter JodocusBadius (a I'lemingby birth)', whom, in point 
of style , he seems to put above Buda-us , but John Pin , iVicolas 
Berald, I-Vancis Deloin , Lazarus Baif, and Ruel. This was how- 
ever in 1529, and the list assuredly is not long. But as his object 
was to show that few men of letters were worthy of being reck- 
oned line writers, he does not mention Longueil, who was one- 
or whom , perhaps , he might omit , as being then dead. ’ 

37. Budajus and Erasmus were now at the head of the literary 
world ; and as the friends of each behaved rather too much like 
partisans , a kind ot rivalry in public reputation began which 
soon extended to themselves, and lessened their friendship. 
Erasmus seems to have been, in a certain degree , the aggressor- 
at least some of his letters to Budams indicate an irritability’ 
which the other, as far as appears , had not provoked. Buda-us 
had published in 151'! an excellent treatise De y\sse, the lirst 
which explained the denominations and values of Homan money 
in ;dl periods of history («). Erasmus sometimes alludes to this 
with covert jealousy. It was set up by a party against his Adages, 
which he justly considered more full of original thoughts and 
extensive learning. But Buda'us understood Greek better- he 
had learned it with prodigious labour, and probably about the 
same time with Erasmus , so that the comparison between them 
was not unnatural. The name of one is at present only retained 
by scholars , and that of the other by all mankind ; so different 
IS contemporary and posthumous reputation. It is just to add 
that , although Erasmus had written to Budieus in far too sar- 
cashc a tone (i), under the smart of that literary sensitiveness 
which was very strong in his temper, yet when the other began 
to take serious offence , and to threaten a discontinuance of their 
correspondence, he made amends by an affectionate letter, which 

.0 KrEmu? En T'u ^ I"®'- “'e numora.ion of 

Jo Erasmus , tp. Ilprmolaosomncs, the Lejiltii cdiliou. 

Picos, Pohlianos, Gazas. Valias, cunclain 
Italinm pudefecii. 
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ought to have restored their good understanding. Budieus , how- 
ever, who seems to have kept his resentments longer than his 
quick-minded rival , continued to write peevish letters •, and 
fresh circumstances arose afterwards to keep up his jealousy. W 

.37. Erasmus diffuses a lustre over his age , which no other 
name among the learned supplies. The qualities which gave 
him this superiority were his quickness of apprehension , united . 
with much industry, his liveliness of fancy, his wit and good 
sense. He is not a very profound thinker, but an acute observer ; 
and the age for original thinking was hardly come. What there 
was of it in More produced little fruit. In extent of learning , no 
one , perhaps , was altogether his equal. Rudaeus , with more ac- 
curate scholarship , knew little of theology, and might be less 
ready perhaps in general literature than Erasmus. Longolius , 
Sadolet, and several others, wrote Latin far more elegantly; 
but they were of comparatively superficial erudition , and had 
neither his keen wit , nor his vigour of intellect. As to theolo- 
gical learning , the great Lutheran divines must have been at least 
bis equals in respect of scriptural knowledge , and some of them 
possessed an acquaintance with Hebrew, of which Erasmus knew 
nothing ; but he had probably the advantage in the study of the 
fathers. It is to be observed , that by far the greater part of his 
writings are theological. The rest either belong to philology 
and ancient learning , as the Adages , the Ciceronianus , and the 
various grammatical treatises, or may be reckoned effusions of 
his wit , as the Colloquies and the Encomium Moriaj. 

.39. Erasmus, about 1517, published a very enlarged edition 
of his Adages , which had already grown with the growth of his 
own erudition. It is impossible to distinguish the progressive 
accessions they received without a comparison of editions ; and 


(a) Erasmi Epistolao, passim. The public 
cation of his Ciceronianus in 1528, renewed 
the irritation ; in this be gave a sort of prefe- 
rence to Badius over Budsus, in respect to 
style alone; observing that the latter had 
great excellences of another kind. The 
French scholars made this a national quar- 
rel, pretending that Erasmus was prejudiced 
against their country. He defends himself in 
bis epistles so prolixly and elaborately, as 
to confirm the suspicion, notof this absurdly 
imputed dislike to the French, but of some 
little desire to pique Budeeus. Epigrams in 
Greek were written at Paris against him by 
Lascaris and Toussain ; and thus Erasmus, 
by an unlucky inability to restrain his pen 
from sly sarcasm, multiplied the enemies , 
whom an opposite part of his character, its 
spirit of temporising and timidity, was al- 
ways raising up. Erasm. Kpist. wvxi. et alibi. 

This rather unpleasing correspondence 


between two great men, professing friend- 
ship, yet covertly jealous of each other, is 
not ill described by Von dcr Hardt, in the 
Historia Lileraria Beformationis. Minim 
dictu, qui undique aculei, sub meilitissima 
oralione, inter blandimenta conlinua. Ge- 
nius ulriusque argutissimus, qui vellendo 
el acerbe puogendo nullibi viderelur referre 
sanguinem aut vulnus inferre. Possint pro- 
fecto hsB liters Budsum inter et Krasmum 
iilustre esse el iocomparabilc exemplar dcli- 
calissims sed et perquam aculeats conrer- 
talionis, qus videretur suavissimo absolvt 
risu ot velutfamiliarissimo palpo. De allcr- 
utrius integrilatc neuter visas dubilare; 
ulerquc tamen semper auceps, tot annis 
comroercio frequentissimo. Dissimulandi 
artificium inexplicabilc, quod allcnli lecto- 
ris admirationcm vehat, cumque prs disser- 
tationum dulcedine subamara in stiiporcm 
verlat. p. 49. 
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some probably belong to a later period than the present. The 
Adages , as we read them , display a surprising extent of inti- 
macy with (ireek and Homan literature (o). Far the greater 
portion is illustrative ; but Erasmus not unfrequcntly sprinkles 
iiis explanations of ancient phrase with moral or literary re- 
marks of some poignancy. The most remarkable , jn every 
. sense , are those which rellect with excessive bitterness and 
freedom on kings and priests. Jortin has slightly alluded to some 
of these ; but they may deserve more particular notice , as dis- 
playing the character of the man , and perhaps the secret opi- 
nions of his age. 

40. Upon the adage, I’rons occipitio prior, meaning that every 
one should do his own business, Erasmus takes the opportunity 
to observe , that no one requires more attention to this than a 
prince , if he will act as a real prince , and not as a robber. But 
at present our kings and bishops are only the hands, eyes, and 
ears of others, careless of the slate , and of every thing but their 
own pleasure (A). 'I his, however, is a Irille. In another proverb, 
ho bursts out : “ Let any one turn over the pages of ancient or 
modern history, scarcely in several generations will you find one 
or two princes, whose folly has not inflicted the greatest misery 
on mankind.” And after much more of the same kind : “ I 
know not whether much of this is not to be imputed to our- 
selves. W e trust the rudder of a vessel , where a few sailors and 
some goods alone are in jeopardy, to none but skilful pilots ; but 
the state , wherein the safely of sr> many thousands is concerned , 
we put into any hands. A charioteer must learn , reflect upon , 
and practise his art ; a prince need only be born. Yet government, 
as it is the most honourable, so is it the most difiicult of all 
sciences. And shall w.e choose the master of a ship, and not 
choose him , who is to have the care of many cities, and so many 
souls? But the usage is too long established for us to subvert, 
i )o we not see that noble cities arc erected by the people ; that 
they are destroyed by princes? that 'the community grows rich 
by the industry of its citizens, is plundered by the rapacity of 
its princes? that good laws arc enacted by popular magistrates, 
are violated by these princes? that the people love peace; that 
princes excite war (c)? ” 


(a) In one passage, under the proverb, 
Tlerculci labores, he enpaiiatcs on the im- 
fnense labour wilh which Ihis work, bis 
Adages, had been compiled; mentioning, 
among other difficulties, the prodigious cor- 
ruption of the text in all I>alin and Greek 
manuscripts, so that it scarce ever happened 
that a passage could be quoted from tbem , 
without a certainty or suspicion of ikome er- 
roneous reading. 


(Af Chi), i. cent. ii. i9. 

(e) Quin omnes et velerum et ncotcrico- 
rum aimales evolve, niinirum ita comperiei», 
vit sfcculis aliquot unum aut alteriim exli- 
tisse principem, qui non insigni stullitid 
niaxiinam pemiciem invexerit rebus huma- 
ois... El baud scio, an nounulla bujus niali 
pars nobis ipsis sit imputanda. Glavum na- 
vis non committimus nisi e]us rei perilo , 
quod quatuor vectorutn aut paucaruni mer- 
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41. “ It is the aim of the guardians of a prince ho exclaims 
in another passage, “ that he may never become a man. The 
nobility, who fatten on public calamity, endeavour to plunge 
him into pleasures , that he may never learn what is his duty. 
Towns are burned , lands are wasted , temples are plundered ; 
innocent citizens are .slaughtered , while the prince is playing at 
dice , or dancing, or amusing himself with puppets, or hunting , 
or drinking. O race of the llruti, long since extinct! O blind 
and blunted thunderbolLs of Jupiter 1 ^Ve know indeed that those 
corrupters of princes will render account to Heaven, but not 
easily to us.” He passes soon afterwards to bitter invective 
against the clergy, especially the regular orders (n). 

42. In explaining the adage, SilCni Alcihiadis, referring to 
things which , appearing mean and tricing , are really precious, 
he has many good remarks on persons and things , of which the 
secret worth is not understood at lirst sight. Hut thence passing 
over to what he calls inversi Sileni , those who seem great to the 
vulgar, and arc really despicable , he expatiates on kings and 
priests, whom he seems to hate with the fury of a modern philo- 
sopher. It must be owned he is very j)rolix and declamatory. 
He here attacks the temporal power of the church with much 
plainness; we cannot wonder that his Adages recpiired mutilation 
at Rome. 

4.3. Hut by much the most amusing and singular of the Adages 
is Scarabajus aquilam quacrit; the meaning of which, in allusion 
to a fable that the beetle, in revenge for an injury, destroyed the 
eggs of the eagle , is explained to he , that the most powerful 
may be liable to tlie resentment of the weakest. Erasmus here 
returns to the attack upon kings still more bitterly and pointed 
than before. There is nothing in the Centre un of la Hoetic , 
nothing, we may say, in the most seditious libel of our owm 
time , more indignant and cutting against regal government than 
this long declamation : “ Let any physiognomist, not a blunderer 
in his trade, consider the look and features of an eagle, those 


cium sit pcriculiim ; et rempubiicatn, in qua 
tot hominum millia periclitantur , cuivis 
commilUmus. lit auriga Uat aliquis discil 
arlem, eaercel, inediUlur; at ut princeps 
sit aliquis, satis esse putamus natum esse. 
Atqui rect^ gcrere principalum, utest mu‘ 
nus omnium ionge pulcherrimum, ita esl 
omnium etiam muUodifncillimum. Deligis, 
cui navem commiltas, non deligis cui tot ur- 
bes, tot hominum capita credas? Sedistud 
recepiiuscst, quam ut convelli possil. 

An non videmus egregia oppida a populo 
coiidi, a principibiis subverti ? rempublicam 
f iviom indifstria ditcscere, priiicipum rapa- 
citate spoliari? Imnas legesferria plebeiig 
niagislriiiibus; a principibiis violari' popu> 


lum studerc paci, principcs excitare beiium ? 

(a) Miro studio ciiranl tutorcs, uc unquam 
vir sit princeps. Adiiilunlur optimates, ii 
qui publicis maiis saginantur, ut voluplati- 
bus sit quam efisminatissimus, ne quid eo- 
rum sciat, qus maxime decct scire princi- 
pern. Exuruulur vici , vastantur agri , 
diripiuDlur templa, trucidanlur immeriii 
cives, sacra profanaque miscentur, dum 
princeps interim otiosus ludil aleam , dum 
saltitat, dum oblectat se morionibus, dum 
venatur, dum amat, dum petal. O Brulorum 
genus jam oiim exiinctum.' o fulmen .Tovis 
aut exoum aul obtusuml Noque dubiimi 
est, quin isli priiicipum corniplores pccuas 
Deodaluri siiit, sed sero nobis. 
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rfipacious and wicked eyes, that tiu-eatening curve of the l>eak , 
those cruel cheeks, that stern front, will ho not at once recognize 
the image of a king , a magnificent and majestic king? Add to 
these a dark , ill-omened colour, an unpleasing , dreadful , ap- 
palling voice, and that threatening scream, at which every kind 
of animal trembles. Every one will acknowledge this type, who 
has learned how terrible are the threats of princes , even uttered 
in jest. At this scream of the eagle the people tremble, the 
senate shrinks, the nobility cringes, the judges concur, the 
divines are dumb , the lawyers assent , the laws and constitutions 
give way, neither right nor religion, neither justice nor humanity 
avail. And thus while there are so many birds of sweet and 
melodious song , the unpleasant and unmusical scream of the 
eagle alone has more power than all the rest (/i).” 
dd. Erasmus now gives the rein still more to his fancy. He 
imagines different animals, emblematic no doubt of mankind , 
in relation to his eagle. “ There is no agreement between the 
eagle and the fox , not without great disadvantage to the vulpine 
race ; in which however they are perhaps worthy of their fate , 
for having refused aid to the hares when they sought an alliance 
against the eagle , as is related in the Annals of Quadrupeds , 
from which Homer borrowed his Hattie of the Frogs and Mice (A).” 
I suppose that the foxes mean the nobility, and the hares the 
people. Some allusions to animals that follow I do not well un- 
derstand. Another is more pleasing : “ Tt is not surprising ,” he 
says, “ that the eagle agrees ill with the swans, those poetic 
birds; we may wonder more, that so warlike an animal is often 
overcome by them.” He sums up all thus : “ Of all birds the 
eagle alone has seemed to wise men the apt type of royalty ; not 
beautiful , not musical , not lit for food ; but carnivorous , greedy. 


(a^ Age 81 quts mihi phystognomon non 
omnino malus Yultum ipsum et os aqtiiln 
ditigeniius conlemplelur , oculos avidos at- 
que iinprobos, rictum minacem, genas iru- 
eulenlas, frontem torvam, denique illud, 
qaod Cyrum Persanim regom lantopere de- 
IocUtH in prineipc yfvrift nonne plane 
regium quoddam simulacrum agnoscel, ma- 
gtiUlcum el majeslalis plenum. Accedit buc 
el color ipse funestus. leier et inauspicalus, 
fiisco squalore nigricans. Unde eliam quod 
fuscum est et snbnigrum, aquilum vocamns. 
Turn vox inamiBna, lerribilis, exanimalrix , 
ac liiinax ille querulusque clangor, quern 
nullum aoimanlium genus non expavescit. 
Jam hoc symbolum protinus agnoscil, qui 
modo periculum feceril , aut viderii cert^, 
quam sint fomiidands principum minae, vel 
joco prolaUe.... Ad haoc, inquam , aquilc 
stridorero illico pavitat omne vulgus, con- 
trahit scse seoatus, observii nobililas, obsc- 


cundant judices, silent theologi, assentantur 
Jnrisconsulti, ceduot leges, cMunt instilQU; 
niliil valet fas oec pielas, nec sequilaa nec 
humanitas. Gumque tarn mullaa sint aves 
non mcloquentes, tarn multa canorc. lam- 
que variff sint voces ac modulatus qui vel 
saxa possint fleetere , plus lamen omnibus 
valet insuavis tile et miniroe mosicus unius 
aquilc stridor. 

(A) Nihil omnino convenit inter aquilam 
et vnlpem, quanquam id sane non m^ioert 
vnipins gentls malo; quo tamen baud scio 
an dignff vidcri debeant, qus quondam le- 
pofibus e*t'/U(M<t;tietvadversusaquilam pe- 
tentibus auxilium negnrint, ut refeiiur iir 
Annalibus Quadrupedum, a quibus Home- 

rus BtiTf mutuatus est 

Neque vero ntirum quod illi parum convenit 
cum olorilms, ave nimirum poelica \ illuti 
minim, ab its seepenumero % loci lam pugna- 
rem bciluam. 
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plundering , destroying , combating , solitary , hateful to all , the 
curso of all , and with its great powers of doing harm , surpassing 
them in its desire of doing it (a),” 

45. But the eagle is only one of the animals in the proverb. 
After all this bile against those the royal bird represents , he docs 
riot forget the beetles. These of course are the monks , whose 
picture he draws with equal bitterness and more contempt. Here, 
iiowever, it becomes difficult to follow the analogy, as he runs a 
little wildly into mythological tales of the Scarabceus , not easily 
reduced to his purpose. This he discloses at length : “ There 
are a wretched class of men , of low degree, yet full of malice; 
not less dingy, nor less filthy, nor less vile than beetles; who 
nevertheless , by a certain obstinate malignity of disposition , 
though they can never do good to any mortal , become frequently 
troublesome to the great. They frighten by their ugliness , they 
molest hy their noise, they offend by their stench ; they buzz round 
ns, they cling to us , they lie in ambush for us, so that it is often 
better to be at enmity with powerful men , than to attack these 
beetles, whom it is a disgrace even to overcome, and whom no one 
can either shake off, or encounter, without some pollution («]f.” 

46. It must be admitted , that this was not the language to 
conciliate ; and we might almost commiserate the sufferance of 
the poor beetles thus (||d upon ; but Erasmus knew that the 
regular clergy were not roi)e conciliated, and resolved to throw 
away the scabbard. With respect to his invectives against kings, 
they proceeded undoubtailly, like those, less intemperately ex- 
pressed, of his friend More in the Utopia, from a just sense of 
the oppression of Europe in that age by ambitious and selfish 
rulers. Yet the very freedom of his animadversions seems to 


(a) Ex universis avibus una aquila viris 
lam sapieiilibua idonea visa csl , qitx regis 
imapnem rrprapsentet, nw forniosa, nec ca- 
nora, ner esoulenia, sed canivora, rapax , 
prxdfitrix, populatrix, bcllalrix. soUlaria , 
invisa omnibus, pMlis omnium ; qu® rum 
plurimum nocere possit, plus lamen velil 
quam possit. 

(4) Siml homunculi quidam, inlim* qui- 
dem sorlis, sed lamrn malitiosi, non minus 
alri quam scarabffi, neque minus putidi, ue- 
qup minus abjecti ; qui lamrn perlinaci 
quadam ingenii malilia, cum nullinmnino 
morlalium prodesse possint. magnisetiam 
s»|>enumero viris facessunl uogotium. Ter- 
rilant nigrorc, obsirepunl slridore, oblur- 
bant fffitorc; circumvolilaul , hffirenl, insi- 
diotur, ut non paulo satius sil cum magnis 
aliquando \iris simultalem suscipero, quam 
bos lacesscrc scarabsos. quos pudcal cliam 
vicisso. f{uosquc ncc cxculcrc. pos>is, ne- 
que conOictari cum illisqueas. nisidiscedas 
roiilaminalior. Chil. iii. rent. vii. i. 

In a Idler lo Buda-us, Kp. ccli., Era^us 


boasts of his vxfptio-tct in (he Adages, nam- 
ing (he most poignant of lliem; but says, hi 
proverbio x«y6etfoc , 

plane lusimus ingenio. This proverb, and 
that eulitled Siieni Alcibiodis, had appcareil 
before iSi5; for they were reprinted in ihal 
year by Frobenius . separately from the 
other Adages, as appears by a letter of Bea • 
lus Hhenanus in Appondicc ad Erasm. 
Epist. Ep. xxviii. Zazius, a famous Jurist , 
alludes lo them in another letter, Ep. xivii., 
praising fluminosas disserendi undas, am- 
plitienlionis imraensam ulyerlatem.'* And 
(his in truth is (lie characler of Erasmus's 
style. TheSileni .Alcibiadls were also trans- 
lated into English, and published hy John 
Gough: sec Dibdiu’s Typographical Anti- 
quities, article H33. 

There is not a liiileaeverilyin the remarks 
Erasmus makes on princes and nobles in 
the Mori® Encomium. But with them he 
seems through life to have hecn a prIviU'god 
person.. 
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(ilcail a litlle in favour oflhes^ tyraiiLs, wlio, if they had lieen 
as tliorough birds of jirey as he represents them , might easily 
liave torn to pieces the author of this somewliat outrageous de- 
clamation , whom on the contrary they honoured and maintain- 
ed. In one of the passages above quoted , he has introduced , 
certainly in a later edition^ a limitation of his tyrannicidal doc- 
trine, if not a palinodia , in an altered key. “ Princes,” he says; 
“ must be endured , lest tyranny should givfe way to anarchy, a 
still greater evil. This has been demonstrated by the experience 
of many states; and lately the insurrection of the German boors 
has taught us , that the cruelty of princes is better to lie borne 
than the universal confusion of anarchy.” I have quoted these 
political ebullitions rather dilfusely, as they are , 1 belifeve, very 
little known , and have given the original in my notes , that I 
may be proved to have no way over-coloured the translation ; 
and also that a fair specimen may be presented of the eloquence 
of Erasmus , who has seldgm an opportunity of expressing him- 
self with so much elevation, but whose rapid, fertile, and lively, 
thougluiot very polished style, is hardly' more exhibited in these 
paragraphs, than in the general character of his writings. 

47. The whole thoughts of Erasmus began now to be occu- 
pied with his great undertaking , an edition of the Greek Testa- 
ment with explanatory annotations an^i continued paraphrase. 
\ alia , indeed , had led the inquiry commentator ; and the 
f>eek text without notes was already printed at Alcala by direc- 
tion of Cardinal Ximenes; though thi^edition, commonly styled 
the Complutensian , did not appear till 1.'>22. 1 hat of Erasmus 
was published at Hasle in 1.510. it is Sti ictly therefore theprin- 
ceps editio. He employed the press of Erobenius , with whom 
he lived in friendship. Many years of his life were spent at 
Basle. 

48. The public^ in a general sense of the word , was liarJly 
yet recovered enough from its prejudices to give encouragement 
to letters. But thero were not wanting noble patrons, who, 
besides the immediate advantages of their favour, bestowed a 
much greater indirect benefit on literature , by making it ho- 
nourable in the eyes of mankind. Learning, which is held 
pusillanimous by the soldier, unprofitable by tlie merchant, and 
pedantic by the courtier, stands in need of some countenance 
from those before whom all three bow down ; wherever at least, 
which is too commonly the case , a conscious self-respect does 
not sustain the scholar against the indifference or scorn of the 
prosperous vulgar. Italy was then , and perhaps has been ever 
since , the soil where literature , if it lias not always most 
nourished, has stood highest in general estimation. But in 
Gifrmany also , at this time , the ^pofor Maximilian , whose 
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chariict<*1* IS neither, to be estimated by the sarcastic humour of 
tl»e Italians, nor by the fond partiality of his cbnntrjmen , and 
ospechlly his own , in his sclMelineation of der.Weisse Konig , 
the^Vlse King,, but really a brave and gonprous man of lively 
talents , 4*’rederic , justly denominated J^ho .Wise , elector of 
Saxony, Joachim elector of Braiideburg , Albert archbishop of 
Mentz , were prominent among the friends of genuine learnijig. 
The university of Wittepberg , founded by the second of tliese 
princes in 1.602 , rose jih’this decad to gfcat eminence , not only 
as tJUc birlhidape of tlie Reformation j but as the chief school of 
phiiolo^cal and.philosophicat litwature. That of Frankfort on 
the Oder was esl^blislied by the elector of Brandeburg in I6()(j. 

•49. The progress of learning, however, was not to be a march 
through a submissive country. Ignorance , which had mucli'to 
lose, add was proud as well as rich , ignorance in high places , 
which is always inaurablp , because It never seeks for a cure , set 
itself sullenly and stubbornly against the new teachers. The Latin 
language , taught most barbarously through books whose very 
titles, Floresta , Mammotrectus , Doctrinale puerorum. Gemma 
gemmarum , bespeak their style (/i) , with the scholastic logic and 
divinity in wrenched compends , had been held sullicient for all 
education. 'I'hose who had learned notliing else could of course 
teach noUiingelse, and sa.w their reputation and emoluments 
gone all at once by the introduction of philological literature and 
real science. TFirough all the palacds of Ignorance went forth 
a cry of terror at the coming light — “ A voice of weeping heard 
and loud laineht.” 'Die aged giant was roused frbrh sleep, and 
sent his dark hosts of owls and liats to the war. One man above 
all the rest , Erasmus , cut them to pieces with irony or invec- 
tive. They stood in the way of his noble zeal for the restoration 
of letters {h). He began his attack in his Encomium Morisc , the 

.X • 


(a) Kichhorn. iii. gives a curious 
lisi of names of these early grammars ; (hey, 
were driven <Mit of schools about this 
time. Mammotrectift, afietall, is a learned 
word : it means, that is, a 

boy taught by his grandmother; and a boy 
taught by bis grandmother means odMaught 
gently. 


i46S.not ln'i467 ,as Bayle asserts , whom 
LeCierc and 4or(iu have followed. Biiiigni 
pereelv4»d this ; and it may be proved, by 
many passages in the Epistles of Erasmus- 
liable quo4es a letter of Feb. iSid, wherein 
Erasmus says, as he transcribes it: Ago 
annum untiequinquagesimum. But in the 
Leyden edition, which is the Best. 1 lind , 


Erasmus gives a lamentable account of Ego jam annum ago primuni et qt^lnquage- 


tbe stale of 1 ^ 10^1100 when he was a boy, 
and probably later : n<‘um immortaiem f 
quale ssciilum erat hoc , cum magno appa-* 


slmiim. Episk cc. Thus he says also, isili 
March, i528 . Arhilror me nunc ajUlem 
agere . in quo M. Tullius decessil. Some 


ralu dislicha JoannisGarInndini adolescen- other places I bavo not taken down. His 


(ihiisoperosiset prolixis comroentariis enai^ 
rahantur! cum ineptis versiculls dictaiidis, 
repelendis et etigendts magna pars temporis 
nbsumeretur; cum discereiur Floresta et 
Florelus; nam Alexamtrum inter lolerabilos 
numeraudum arbitror. 

I will take this opportunity of mention- 
Ing, that Erasmus was certainly horn in 


epitaph at Basle calls him , jam sepiuagena- 
rius, and he died in i536. Baylc’s proofs of 
the birth of KrasmuS iu i467 are so unsat Is- 
faclory, that I wonder how Clerc should 
have so easily acqiiles<x*d in them. 'Hie 
Biographic UuiverseUescls down U87 with- 
out Remark. 

(A) When the Hrsl IccUirei* in Greek were 
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Pi-aise of Folly. This was addressed to sir Thomas More , and 
published in 1511. Eighteen hundred copies were printed , and 
speedily sold ; though the hook wanted the attraction that some 
later editions possess^ the curious and amusing engravings from 


ffivcD at Oxford about isio, a party of ata> 
dontt arrayed themselves, by the name of 
Trojans , to withstand the innovators by 
d'nt of clamour and violence, till the king 
interfered to support Iho learned side. See a 
letter of More giving an account of Uiis in 
Jorlin’s Appendix, p. 602 . Cambridge , it is 
to l>e observed , wa.s very peaceable at (hta 
time , and Buffered those who liked it to 
learn something worth knowing. The whole 
is so shortly expressed hy Krasmiis, (hatiiiB 
words may be quoted. Anglia dues Imbot 
Academias.... In utraque traduniiir Graces 
liters, sed Caiilabrigis tranquil!^, quod 
ejus schols prioceps sit Joannes Fischerus, 
episcopus Roftens's, non eruditione tantum 
Bed ct vitA theoIogicA. Verum Oxonis cum 
Juvenis quidam non vitlgarticr dortus satis 
felicilcr Grsc^ profUerelur, Larbarus quis- 
piam in popular! condone magnis et alro- 
dbiis conviiiis dcbacchari ccepil in Grscas 
lilcras. At Rex, ut non indocius ipse, ila 
bonis literis favens^qui turn forte in pro- 
pinquo erat , rc per Morum el Pacceum cog- 
uitd, denunciavit ut volenics ac luLcnt^ 
(rrscanicam lileraturam ampleclereuiur. 
Ita rabulis tmposUum est sileiillum. Id. 
p. 667 . See also Erasm. Epist. ccclixx. 

Antony Wood, with rather an excess of 
academical prejudice, insinuates tlial the 
Trojans, who waged war against Oxonian 
On*ck , were “ Cambridge men , as it is re- 
ported.*" He endeavours to exaggerate the 
dciiciencies of Cambridge in liU'raiurc at 
this time, as if all ibiugs were full of rude- 
ness and barbarousness; " which the above 
letters of More and Erasmus show not to 
liave been altogether the case. On the con- 
trary, More says that even those who did 
not Icam Greek contributed to pay the lec- 
turer. 

It may be worth while to lay before the 
reader part of two orations by Richard 
Croke, who liaQ been sent down to Cam- 
bridge by bishop Fisher, chancellor of the 
university. As Croke seems to have left 
Leipsic in I 5 J 8 , they may be referred to 
that, or perhaps more probably the follow- 
ing year. It is evidenl tboi Greek was now- 
just incipient at Cambridge. 

Mailtaire says of these two orations of 
Richard Croke : Kdilio rarissima , cujusque 
unum duntaxat exemplar inspexisse mihi 
contigit. The Rritish Museum has a copy, 
which belonged to Dr. Farmer; but he must 
liave seen another copy, for the last page of 
this being imperfect, he has filled it up 
with Ids own hand. The hook is printed at 
Paris by Colinsns in 1520 . 

The subject of Croke’s orations , which 


seem not very correctly printed , is the 
praise of Greece and of Greek literature, 
addresstKl to those who already knew and 
valued that of Rome , which he shows to be 
derived from the other. Quin ips« qiipque 
vocnlaliones Romans Grsois longe insua- 
viores, minusque concitatA sunt, cum ul- 
tima semper syllaba rigeat in gravem, con- 
Iraque apud Grscos et inflectalur nonnun- 
quam ct acuatur. Croke of course spoke 
Greek accentually.. Greek words ^ in bad 
types, frequently occur Uirougb this ora- 
tiqu. 

Croke dwells on the barbarous stale of 
the sciences, in consequence of the ignorance 
of Greek. Epciid’s definition of a line was 
60 ill translated, that it puzzled all the geo- 
meters till the Grei^k was conBuUed. Me- 
dicine was in an equally had condition ; had 
it not been for ilic labours of learned men , 
Unacrc, Cop, Kuel . quorum opera felicis- 
sime loquantur Laliii^lippocrales, GaJenus 
et Dioscorides , cam summa ipsorum invi- 
dia, qoi, quod canis in praesepi, nee Grs- 
cam linguam disccro ipsi voluerunl, neo 
aliis 111 discereni permiserunt. He then 
urgi^s the necessity of Greek studies for the 
tlieologian, and seems to have no respect 
for the Vulgate above the original. 

Turpe san^ erit, cum mercator sermoncm 
Gallicum , lllyricum, llispanicuni . Germa- 
nicuin, vel solius lucri causa avide ediscat, 
VOS sludiosos Griecum In inanus vohis (ra- 
dilum rejicere , quo IM divitiie el doquentia 
el sapfenlia comparari possunl. Imo per- 
pendite rogo viri Caniabrigtenscs, quo nunc 
in loco veslrs res sitae sunt. Oxonienses 
quos ante haec in omui scientiarum genere 
vicistis, ad iiteras Graecas perfugere, vigi- 
lant, jejunant, sudant et algetil; nihil non 
faciunl ut cas occupeiil. Quod si conlingat, 
acUimes^dc fama vestra. Erigent onim de 
vobis Iropaeum nunquam succumbuturi. 
Habcnl duces prsler cardinalem Cantua- 
rieiisem, Wintoniensem. csteros omnes 
Angliae cpiscopos , excepto uno RofTensi , 
summo semperfaulore veslro,et Eliensi, etc. 

Favet pra'lcrea ipsis sancla Grocini ct 
thoologo digna scvcriias , IJaacri 
6 tm el acre judicium . Tunstali nun legibus 
magis quam iitriquc iUigua* familiaris fa- 
cundia. Siopleii triplex lingua , Mori Candida 
et eloqueniissima urbanitas , Pace! mores 
doctrina ct ingenium , ab ipso Erasmo , op- 
(imo crudilioniscensore, comnioudali; quern 
vos olim bahuislis Grscanim lilerarum 
professorem , uUnamque pouiissetis reii- 
nerc. Succedo in Erasmi locum ego . bone 
Deus, quoro infra ilium, V| doctrina el famJ^ 
quanquam me. ne omnino nibili liam . prin- 
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designs of Holbein. It is a poignant satire against all prulessions 
of men, and even against princes and peers; but the chief objects 
are the mendicant orders of monks. “ Though this sort of 
men he says , “ are so detested by every one, that it is reckoned 
unlucky so much as to meet them by accident , they think no- 
thing equal to themselves , and hold it a proof of their consummate 
piety, if they are so illiterate as not to be able to read. And when 
their asinine voices bray out in the churches their psalms, which 
they can count , but not understand (n ) , then it is they fancy that 
the ears of the saints above are enraptured with the harmony ; ” 
and so forth. 

50. In this sentence Erasmus intimates , wliat is abundantly 
confirmed by other testimony, that the mendicant orders had lost 
their ancient hold upon the people. There was a growing sense 
of the abuses prevailing in the church , and a desire for a more 
scriptural and spiritual religion. We have seen already that this 
was the case seventy years before. And in the intermediate period 
the exertions of a few eminent men , especially Wcssel of 
Groningen , had not been wanting to purify the doctrines and 
discipline of the clergy. More popular writers assailed them wit h 
satire. Thus every thing was prepared for the blow to be struck 
by Luther better indeed than he was himself; for it is well 
known that he began his attack on indulgences with no ex- 


cipes viri ; iheologici doclores, jurium eliam 
et medicins , arlium prcierea professorea 
ionuintTi , ct prccopiorcm agnovere, et quod 
plus est, a scholis ad ledcs, ab eedibus ad 
scholas honorificentissime comitati per^ 
duxerc. Dii me piTdanl^ viri Cantabrigien- 
ses. si ipsi Oxonienses stipendio nmliorum 
Dobilium prster viclum me non inviiavere. 
Sed ego pro mea in banc academiaro ct lide 
ct observantia , etc. 

la bis second oration, Crokc exhorts the 
Cantabrigians not to give up the study of 
Greek. Si quisquam omnium sit qui vestrs 
reipublicc bene consulere debeat , is ego 
sum, viri Canlabhgicnses. Uptime enim 
vobis esse cupio, cl id nisi faccrem , essem 
profecto longc ingratissimus. Ubi enim jacta 
iiteraruoi mearuni fuiidamenla , quibus tan- 
turn turn apud nostraics, turn vero apud 
exteros quoque principes, favoris mibi com* 
paralum est ; quibus ea fortuna , ut Heel 
jam olim consanguineorum iniquitate pa* 
torna hsredilate sim spolialus, ita tamcn 
adhuc vivam, ut quibusvis meurum majo* 
rum imaginibus videar non indignus. He 
was probably of the ancient family of Croke. 
Peter Mosellanus calls him, in a letter 
among iho.^e of Krasmus, juveuis cum ima- 
uinibus. 

Audio ego picrosque vos a litcris Grtecis 
deiiorlaloi esse. Sed vos diligeiiier expen' 


dile, qui sint, et plane non alios fore com- 
peritiSf quam qui igilur linguam oderunl 
Grscam. quia Itoroaiiam non norunt. Ck~ 
terum jam deprehendo quid facturi sint, 
qui nostras Hicras odio prosequuotur, con- 
fugiunl videlicet ad religionem , cui uni di- 
rent omnia poslponenda. Sentio ego cum 
iilis, sed unde quoiso orta religio, nisi d 
Grteciil? quid enim novum testameiitum , 
exceplo Matliueo? quid enim velus? nun- 
quid Deo auspice a Sepluaginta Grsc^ red* 
dilum? Oxonia est colonia vestra ; uti olim 
non sine summa laude a Cantabrigia dc- 
ducla , ita non sine summo veslro nunc de- 
dccore,si doclrina ab ipsis vos vinci |>a- 
tianiini. Fuerunt oitm illi discipuli vesiri , 
nunc enint prsceplores? Uliuamquoauimq 
hec a me dicta sunt, co vos dicta inler- 
pretemini ; erederelisquc , quml est veris- 
simum, si quoslibet alios, eerie Canlabri- 
gienses miiiime decere lilerarum Grscarum 
esse deserlores. 

The great scarcity of this tract will serve 
as an apology fur the length of tlicsc ex- 
tracts, illustrating, they do, the coni- 
mencemeul of classical lileralurc in Eng- 
land. 

(a) Numeralos illos quidem . sed non 
iulellcetos. 1 am not quite sure of the 
meaning. • 
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pcctation or desire of the total breach with the see of Rome 

which ensued (n). 

51. The Encomium Morim was received with applause by all , 
who loved merriment , and all who hated the monks ; but grave 
men, as usual , could not bear to see ridicule employed against 
grave folly and bypocrisy. A letter of one Dorpius , a man , it 

is said, of some merit, which may be read in Jortin’s Life of 
Erasmus (i), amusingly complains, that while the most eminent 
divines and lawyers were admiring Erasmus , his unlucky Moria 
had spoiled all , by letting them sec that he was mischievously ' 
luting asses’ ears to their heads. The same Dorpius , who seems , 
though not an old man , to have been a sworn vassal of the 
giant Ignorance, objects to any thing in Erasmus’s intended 
edition of the Greek Testament , which might throw a slur on 
the accuracy of the Vulgate. 

52. Erasmus was soon in a state of war w ith the monks •, and 
in his second edition of the New Te.stament printed in 1518 , the 
notes , it is said , are full of invectives against them. It must be 
confessed that he had begun the attack , without any motive of 
provocation , unless zeal for learning and religion is to count for 
such , which the parlies assailed could not lx; expected to admit, 
and they could hardly thank him for “ spitting on Rieir gaber- 
dine.” No one, however, knew better how to pay his court; 
and he wrote to L(!o X. in a style rather too adulatory, which in 
truth was his custom in addressing the great, and contrasts with 
his free language in writing about them. The custom of the 
time alfords some excuse for this panegyrical tone of correspon- 
dence, as well as for the opposite extreme of severity. 

53. 1’he famous contention between Reuchlin and the Ger- 
man monks , though it began in the preceding decennial period, 
belongs chiefly to the present. In the year 1.509, one Pfcffcrcorn, 
a converted .Tew, induced the inquisition at Cologne to obtain 
an order from the emperor for burning all Hebrew books 
except the Bible , upon tlie pretext of their being full of blasphe- 
mies against the Christian religion. The Jews made complaints 
of this injury ; but before it could take fdace , Reuchlin , who had 
been con.sulted by the emperor, remonstrated against the de- 
struction of works so curious and important, wdiich, frotn his 
partiality to Cabbalistic theories, he rated above their real value. 
The order was accordingly superseded , to the great indignation 
of the ('ologne inquisitors, and of all that party throughout tier- 
many which resisted the intellectual and religious progre.ss of 

(«) Seckendorf , Hist. Lutheranismi , tor as a pliilosophor. who boldly opposinl 
p. 226 . Gardes, Hist. Kvaog. sa*c. xvi. the scholaslks of his age, see Urucker^ 
i^noval. vols. i. and iii. Milner’s Church iii. 659 . 

■ftlstor), vol. iv. Mosheim, saer. xv. el xvi. \\^ 335 

Bnjie, art. Wessol. For Wossel’s charae- 


Digili^ 
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mankind. Reuchlin had offended the monks by satirising ttiem 
in a comedy Avhich he permitted to be printed in 1506. But tlie 
struggle was soon perceived to be a general one ; a struggle 
between what had been and what was to be. Meiners has gone 
so far as to suppose a real confederacy to have been formed by 
the friends of truth and learning through Germany and France , 
to support Reuchlin against the mendicant orders , and to over- 
throw, by means of this controversy, the embattled legions of 
ignorance (a). But perhaps the passages he adduces do not prove 
more than their unanimity and zeal in the cause. The attention 
of the world was lirst called to it about 1513 ; that is, it assumed 
about that time the character of a war of opinions , extending , 
in its principle and consequences , beyond the immediate dis- 
pute (l>). Sevpral books were published on both sides ; and the 
party in power employed its usual argument of burning what 
was written by its adversaries. One of these writings is still 
known , the Epistolse Obscurorum Virorum ; the production , it 
is said , of three authors , the principal of whom was Ulric von 
Hutten, a turbulent hotheaded man, of noble birth and quick 
parts , and a certain degree of learning, whose early death seems 
more likely to have spared the reformers some degree of shame, 
than to have deprived them of a useful supporter (r). Few books 
have been more eagerly received than these epistles at their first 
appearance in 1516 («/), which surely proceeded rather from their 
suitableness to the time , than from much intrinsic merit; though 
it must be owned that the spirit of many temporary allusions , 
which delighted or offended that age, is now lost in a mass of 
vapid non.sense and b*d grammar, Avhich the imaginary writers 
pour out. Erasmus, though not intimately acquainted Avith Reu- 
chlin , could not but sympathise in a quarrel Avith their common 


(a) Lebensbeschreib. i. i44. cl seqq. 

( 6 '. Meiners brings many proofs of the inr 
teresl taken in Reuchlin , as the champion, 
if not the martyr^ of ibegood c-ause- 
(r) Herder, in his Zerlroule Blatter, v. 
3Q9., speaks with unreasonable partiality of 
LIric von Hutten ; and Meiners has written 
his life with an enthusiasm which seems to 
me quite extravagant. SeckendoK, p. 130., 
more judiciously observes that he was of 
little use to the reformation. And Luther 
wrote about him in June , i52i : Quid Hut- 
(enus petal vides. Nollem vi et csde pro 
evangelio certari, ila soripsi ad hominem. 
Melanrhlhon of course disliked such friends. 
Epist. Melauchtli., p. 45. (4647), and Came- 
rarius , Vita Mclanchth. Erasmus could not 
eiidun* Hutten ; and Hutten, when he found 
this out, wrote virulently against Erasmus, 
.iorlin. as biographer of Erasmus, treats 
Hutten perhaps with loo much contempt . 


but this is nearer justice than the veneration 
of the modern Germans. Hutten wrote f.alln 
pretty well , and had a good deal of wit : his 
satirical libelit, consequently, had great cir- 
culation and popularity, which , in respect 
of such writings, is apt, in all ages , to pro- 
duce an exaggeration of their real iiinueuce. 
Ill the mighty movement of the Reforma- 
tion, the Epistolffi Obscurorum Virorum 
had about as much effect as Uie Manage de 
Figaro in the French Rtfevolulftm. A dialogue 
severely relleclingon pope Julius II. .called 
Julius exclusas, of which Joriin suspects 
Erasmus , in spite;,of his denial, ii. 595., is 
given hy Meiners to Hplteo. 

(</X Meiners, in bis Life of Hutten, Le- 
benshesch. iii. 73., inclines to fix the publir 
cation of the first part of the Epistles In the 
beginning of I5i7 ; though he admits an ear- 
lier dale lo^nol impossible. 
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enemies in a common cause. In the end the controversy was 
referred to the pope •, but the pope was Leo ; and it was hoped 
that a proposal to burn books , or to disgrace an illustrious scho- 
lar, would not sound well in his ears. But Reuchlin was disap- 
pointed , when he expected acquittal , by a mandate to super- 
sede , or suspend , the process commenced against him by the 
inquisition of Cologne , which might be taken up at a more fa- 
vourable time (a). This dispute has always been reckoned of 
high importance ; the victory in public opinion , though not in 
judicature , over the adherents to the old system prostrated 
them so utterly, that from this time the study of Greek and He- 
brew became general among the German youth ; and the cause 
of the Reformation was idontifled in their minds with that of 
classical literature (*). 

54. We are now brought, insensibly perhaps , but by neces- 
sary steps , to the great religious revolution which has just been 
named. I approach this subject with some hesitation, well aware 
that impartiality is no protection against unreasonable cavilling; 
but neither the history of literature , nor of human opinion upon 
the most important subject , can dispense altogether with so ex- 
tensive a portion of its materials. It is not required , however, 
in a work of this nature , to do much more than state shortly 
the grounds of dispute , and the changes wrought in the public 
mind. 

55. The proximate cause of the Reformation is well known. 
Indulgences, or dispensations granted by the pope from the 
heavy penances imposed on penitents after absolution by the old 
canons, and also, at least in later ages, from the pains of pur- 
gatory, were sold by the papal retailers \fith the most indecent 
extortion, and eagerly purchased by the superstitious multitude, 
for their own sake , or that of their deceased friends. Luther in 
his celebrated theses, propounded at Wittenberg, in Kovember 
1517, inveighed against the erroneous views inculcated as to the 
elFicacy of indulgences , and especially against the notion of the 
j)ope’s power over souls in purgatory. He seems to have believ- 
ed, that the dealers had exceeded their commission, and would 
l)e disavowed by the pope. This, however, was very far from 
being the case ; and the determination of Leo to persevere in 
defending all the abusive prerogatives of his see , drew Luther 
on to levy war against many other prevailing usages of the 
church, against several tenets maintained by the most celebrated 


(«) Meiners, i. 197. 

( 6 ) SIcidan, Ilisl. dc la Reformat. 1. ii. 
Brudier, iv. 366, Mosbeim. Eichhorn, iii. 
338. vi. 16 . Baylc, art. Iloehstral. None or 
these authohlies are equal in fulness lu 
Meiners, Lebensbesrhreib\in|^ herbhmter 


manner, i. 98—313.; which I did not consult 
80 early as the rest. Bui there is also a very 
copious account of the Beuchlinian contro- 
versy, including many original dociinienis, 
iu the second part of Yon der Hardt's Hib- 
toria Literaria Reformationis. 
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doctors , against the divine right of the papal supremacy, and 
finally to renounce all communion with a power which he now- 
deemed an antichristian tyranny. This absolute separation did 
not take place till he publicly burned the pope’s bull against 
him , and the volumes of the canon law, at Wittenberg , in No- 
vember 1520. 

56. In all this dispute Luther was sustained by a prodigious 
force of popular opinion. It was perhaps in the power of his 
sovereign , Frederic elector of Saxony, to have sent him to 
Rome, in the summer of 1518, according to the pope’s direction. 
Rut it would have been an odious step in Uie people’s eyes, and 
a little later would have been impossible. Miltitz, an envoy 
despatched by Leo in 1519, upon a conciliatory errand, told 
Luther that 25,000 armed men would not sulTice to make him a 
I)i isoner, so favourable was the impression of his doctrine upon 
Germany. And Frederic himself, not long afterwards, wrote 
plainly to Rome , that a change had taken place in his country ; 
the German people were not what they had been ; there were 
many men of great talents and considerable learning among 
them , and the laity were beginning to be anxious about a 
knowledge of Scripture ; so that unless Luther’s doctrine, which 
had already taken root in the minds of a great many both in 
Germany and other countries, could be refuted by better argu- 
ments than mere ecclesiastical fulminations , tlie consequence 
must be so much disturbance in the empire, as would by no 
means redound to the benelit of the Holy See (o). In fact , the 
university of Wittenberg w-as crowded with students and others, 
who came to hear Luther and Melanchthon. The latter had at 
the very beginning embraced his new master’s opinions With a , 
conviction he did not in all respects afterwards preserve. And 
though no overt attempts to innovate on the established cere- 
monies had begun in this period, before the epd of 1520 several 
])reached against them , and the whole north of Germany was 
full of expectation. 

57. A counterpart to the reformation that Luther was thus 
effecting in Saxony might be found at the same instant in Swit- 
zerland , under the guidance of Zwingle. It has been disputed 
between the advocates of these leaders , to which the priority in 
the race of reform belongs. Zwingle himself declares , that in 
1516, before he had he.ard of Luther, he began to preach the 
gospel at Zurich , and to warn the people against relying upon 
human authority (A). Rut that is rather ambiguous , and hardly 

(a) Scckrndorf. This remarkablt* Idler Jortiii’i Erasmus, ii. 353.; 
will I)C found also in Koscoo’s Leo X., Ap- Idler to teo, uf March 1519. 
pendit 'Nd. 185. II hears dale April 1520. Zwingle apud Gerdes, i- 103. 

,sc.'' also a Idler of pi’trus Mosellanus. in 
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enough to substantiate his claim. In 1518 , which of course is 
after Luther’s appearaace on the scene , the Swiss reformer was 
engaged in combating the venders of indulgencesj-though with 
less attention from the court of Borne. Like Luther , he had 
the support of the temporal magistrate , ttio* council of i^urich. 
Upon the whole , they proceeded so 'iieaiiy with. equal_ steps, 
and were so little connected wHh each other, tjiat it seems dif- 
licult to award either any honour of precedence/ (n) 

.58. The German nation^ was, in fact, so fully awakened to 
the abuses of the church , |he disclaimer of papal sovereignty in 
the councils of Constance and Basle had been so effectual in its 
influence on the pdblic mind , though not on tlie external policy 
of church and state, that, if nwther Luther nor Zwingle had 
ever been born ,• there can, be little question that a great re- 
ligious schism was near at hand. Tliese councils wel’e,. to the 
Reformation what the parliament of Paris was to the T^rench 
Revolution. 'I’hoir leaders'never meant to sacrifice onft article 
of received faith; but the little success they had in'reilressing 
what they denounced as abuses ,1 convinced the;, laity that they 
must go much farther for theoisidves. What'^ffect flie invention 
of printing, which in Italy was npt muph felt ip this direction , 
exerted upon the serious minds of ,lhe Teutpnic nations , has 
been already intimated, and must appear to every reflficting per- 
son. And when this was followed by^a more extensive acquain- 
tance with the JNew Testament in the Creek language , nothing 
could be more natural than that inquisitive men shouhl, throw 
away much of what seemed the novel superstructure of religion, 
and , what in other times suqji men hail rarely ventured, sUould 
be encouraged by the obvious change iq the temper of th6 mul- 
titude to declare themselves. Wo find fhat Pellican and (iapito, 
two of the,'most learned scholars in western Germany^, had 
come, as e;irly as 1512, to reject altogether the doctrine of 
the real presence. W,e find also that OLcolampadiiis hadbdgun 
to preach somei of the prbtestant doctrines in 1514 (<!'). And 
Erasmus y who had so manifestly prepared the way for the new 

Milner, who is ciircmcf^ parlini in But, not In mention Ihatlhcir case was not 
ihc whole of Ihif liitOorf,' labours to cxlc- one of mere religious dissideiice, it docs 
niiale theclaims of Zwin(He to independence not by any mpiins appear that he approved 
in the preacliing of reformation; and even their punislimenl , which he merely relates 
pretends that he had not sepArat^ iftmi the as a fart. A still more gross, misrepresen- 
i'hurcb of Rome tu isuy , when Adrian VI. tallon occurs in p. S3d. 
sent him a civil IcUor. But Oerdes shows f^etdea, i. Ii7. i24., ct post. In fact 

at length that the rupture was complete in the precursors of the Reformation were 
1520. See also the article Zwingle in Biogr. very numerous, and are collected by Gerdea 
liniverselle. in his first and Uiird volumes, Ibough be 

The prejudice of Milner against Zwingle has greatly exaggeraU'd the truth, by rt*ckon- 
throughout is striking, and leads him into ing as such Dante and Petrnroh«.and ail op- 
much iii^fainiess. Thus he asserts him, v. pononts of the temporal power of the pa- 
.Mo., to hare been consenting to the capital pacy. VVessel may, upon tin* whole, ho 
punishment of some Anabaptists at Zurich, fairly reckoned among the Reformers. 
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Reformers, continued, as il i.s easy to- show from the uniform 
current of his letters, beyond the year 1520, favourable to their 
cause, llis enemies were theirs, and he concurred in much 
that they preachdd , especially as to the exterior practices of re- 
ligion. Some , however, of Luther’s tenets he did not and could 
not approve;* and he was already disgusted by that intemper- 
ance of language’and conduct , which , not long afterwards , led 
him to recede entirely from the Protestant side’‘(<?). ' 

59. It would not be just , probably, to give Hossuet credit in 
every part of that powerful delineation of Luther’s theological 
tenets , with which he.begins the History of the Variations of * 
Protestant churches. iVothing , perhaps , in polemical eloquence 
is so splendid as this chapter. The eagle of Meaiix is there truly 
sceh', lordly of form , fierce of eye , terrible in his beak and 
claws. Put he is too determined a partisan to be trusted by 
those who. seek the truth without regard to persons and de- 
nominations. llis quotations from Luther are short, and in 
I ’rench ; 1 have failed in several attempts to verify the references. 
Yet w'e arc not to follow the Reformer’s partisans in dissembling 
altogether, like Isaac Milner, or in slightly censuring, as others 
have done , the enormous paradoxes which deform his w-ritings, 
especially such as fall within the present period. In mainlining 
salvation to depend on faith as a single condition , he not only 
denied the importance , in a religious sense , of a virtuous life , 
bufasserted that every one, who felt within himself a full assur- 
ance that his sins were remitted (wHich , according to Luther,- 
is the proper meaning of (diristian faith) , became incapable of . 
sinning at all , ojr at least bf forfeiting the favour of God , so 
long, but so long’only, as that assurance should continue. Such 
ex’prcssions are sometimes said by Seckendorf and Mosheim to 
have been throw-n out hastily, and without precision ; but I fear 
it will be found on examination that they arc very definite and 
clear, the wanfof precision and perspicuity lieing rather in those 
which arc alleged as inconsistent with them , and as more con- 
sonant to Uie general doctrine of the Christian church (i). It 

(«) In 1519 and 1529, even in his letters Uined in the Leaden odilion. Jortiii sorms 
to Albert archbishop of Mentz , and others not to have seen them. ; 
by no means partial to Luther, he speaks of (A) See in proo(, of this Luther’s works, 
hna very handsomely, tiid with lliUe 6rno vol. i. passim (edit. 16.541. The llrsl work 
disapprobation, exet^t on account of his^ofMelancbthon, his Loci Communei, pub- 
inlemperanre, though professing only a lished in 1S19, wlien he followed Luther 
slight acquaintance with his writings. The more obsequiously in his opinions than he 
proofs are too numerous to be cited, lie did in after life, is equally replete with Uie 
says, ill a letter to Zwtngle, as late as 1 S 21 , strongest Calvinism. This word is a little. 
Yideor mihi fere omnia docuisse, que do- awkward in ihi.s place; but I am compelled 
cet Lulherus. nisi quod non tarn atrociter, to use it , as must intelligible to the r<uider; 
quodque abstinui a qulhnsdnm siiigmatis and 1 conceive that these two reforiners ^ 
el paradoxis. This is quoted by Gerdes, i. wool much boyuiid the tankage of Augiis- 
153., from a collection of IciUTs of Eras- tin. which the schoolmen thought them-' 
mus. published by lloUinger. but nov co^- selves houtuk'io. recogiusc a& authority. 
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must not 1)0 supposod for a moment, that Imther, whose soul 
was penetrated with a fervent piety, and whose intef?rity as well 
as purity of life are unquestioned , could mean to give any encou- 
ragement to a licentious disregard of moral virtue; which he 
valued , as in itself lovely before God as well as man , though , 
in the technical style of his theology, ho might deny its proper 
obligation. But his temper led him to follow up any proposition 
of Scripture to every consequence that might seem to result from 
its literal meaning; and he fancied that to represent a future 
state as the motive of virtuous action , or as any way connected 
with human conduct , for better or worse , was derogatory to 
the free grace of God , and the omnipotent agency of the Spirit 
in converting the soul. («) 

60. Whafover may be the bias of our minds as to the truth of 
' Luther’s doctrines, we should be careful, in considering the 

Reformation as a part of the history of mankind , not to be misled 
by the superficial and ungrounded representations which we 
sometimes find in modern writers. Such is this, that Luther, 
struck by the absurdity of the prevailing superstitions , was 
desirous of introducing a more rational system of religion ; or, 
that he contended for freedom of inquiry , and the boundless 
privileges of individual judgment ; or , what others have been 
pleased to suggest , that his zeal for learning and ancient philo- 
sophy led him to attack the ignorance of the monks , and the 
crafty policy of the church, which withstood all liberal studies. 

61. These notions are merely fallacious refinements, as every 
* man of plain understanding, who is acquainted with the writings 

of the early reformers , or has considered their history , must 
acknowledge. The doctrines of LuUier, taken altogether, are 
not more rational , that is , more conformable to what men', a 
priori, would expect to find in religion, than those of the church 
of Rome; nor did he ever pretend that they were so,. As to the 
privilege of free inquiry , it was of course exercised by those 
who deserted their ancient altars , but certainly not upon any 
latitudinarian theory of a right to judge amiss. Nor, again , is 
there any foundation for imagining that Luther was concerned 


ihouuli they might elude its spirit. I find 
the lirsi ediliou of Melanehihon's LociCom> 
tnunes in Von der llardt, Hisloria Lite- 
rarin Reformationis, a work which contains 
a great deal of curious matter, it is called 
hybim, opus rarissimum . not being in the 
edition of Melaiichthon’s theological works; 
w hich some have ascribed to the art of Peu- 
cer, whose tenets were widely difleronl. 

'tt'\ I am unwilling to give these pages loo 
theological a cast by proving this stale- 
nient, as I have the mcans^of doing. 1)V 
tracts from Luther's own wrly writings. 


Milner's very prolix history of this period 
is tendered less valuable by his disinge^ 
^nuous trick of suppressing all passages in 
these treatises of Luther which display his 
Aniinomian paradoxes in a strong liizhi. 
^Vhoever has read the writings of Luther 
up to the year i5‘io inclusive, must tliid it 
impossible to contradict my assertion. In 
treating of an author so full of unlimited 
propositions as Luther, no positive proof 
as to his tenets can be refuted by Ihe pro- 
duction of inconsistent passages. 
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for the interests of literature. None had he himself, save theolo- 
gical ; nor are there , as I apprehend , many allusions to profane 
studies , or any proof of his regard to them , in all lys works. 
On the contrary , it is probable that both the principles of this 
great founder of the Reformation, and the natural tendency of so 
intense an application to theological controversy , checked for a 
time the progress of philological and philosophical literature 
on this side of the Alps («). Every solution of the conduct of 
the reformers must be nugatory, except one, that they were 
men absorbed by the conviction that they were fighting the 
battle of God. Rut among the iiopulation of Germany or 
Switzerland , there was undoubtedly another predominant feel - 
ing : the sense of ecclesiastical oppression , and scorn for the 
worthless swarm of monks and friars. This may be said to have 
divided the propagators of the Reformation into such as merely 
pulled down, and such as built upon the ruins. Ulric von Hutten 
may pass for the type of the one , and Luther himself of the 
other. And yet it is hardly correct to say of Luther, that he 
erected his system on the ruins of popery. For it was rather the 
growth and expansion in his mind of one positive dogma , 
justification by faith, in the sense he took it (which can be 
easily shown to have preceded the dispute about indulgences (i>), 
that broke down and crushed successively the various doctrines 
of the Romish church ; not becau.se he had originally much 
objection to them, but because there was no longer room for 
them in a consistent system of theology (c). 


(a) Erasmus, afler he had become exas- 
perated wiJh the reformers , repeatedly 
( barges them with ruining literature. t.'bi' 
cunque regnat Lutheranismus. ibl literarum 
(‘sl interitus. Epist. mvi. (|52S). Evange- 
lieos islog, cum multis aliis, turn hoc no- 
mine precipue odi, quod per eos ubique 
languent, lugenl, Jaceiit, intereunl home 
liters, sine quibus quid est homioum vita? 
Amant viaticum et uxorem, cetera pili 
non faciuDt. Hos fucos longissime arcciidos 
ceiisco a vestro coniubernio. Ep. dccccxlm. 
eod. ann.) There were however at this 
lime, as well as afterwards, more learned 
men on the side of the Reformation than 
on that of the church. 

(&) See bis disputations at Wittenberg, 
1516 ; and the sermons preached in the same 
and the subsequent year. 

(r) The best authorities for the early his- 
tory of the Reformation are Seckendorf , 
Hist. Lutheranism!, and Sleidaii, Hist, de 
la Reformation, in Courayer's French 
translation ; the former being chiefly useful 
for the ecclesiastical . the latter for poli- 
tical history. But as these continc them- 
selves to (remiany, (jerdes ^ Hist. Evangel. 
Reforfnai.) is necessary fur the Zwinglian 


history, as well as for that of the northern 
kingdoms. The flrsl sections of Father 
Paul’s History of the Council of Trent are 
also valuable. Schmidt, Histoire des Alle- 
mands , vols. vi. and vii.. has told the story 
on the side of Rome speciously and with 
some fairness ; and Roscoe has vindicated 
Leo X. from the imputation of unneces- 
sary violence in his proceeding against Lu- 
ther. Mosbelm is always good, hut concise ; 
Milner far from concise, but highly preju- 
diced , and in the habit of giving his quota- 
lisns in English, which is not quite satis- 
factory to a lover of truth. 

The essay on the influence of the Refor- 
mation by Villers, which obtained a prize 
from the French fnsliiule , and has been 
extolled by a very friendly, but better in- 
formed writer in the Biographic Universclle, 
appears to me the work of a man who had 
not lakra the pains to read any one con- 
temporary work, or even any compilation 
which contains many extracts. No wonder 
that it does not represent, in the slightest 
degree, the real spirit of the times, or Uie 
tenets of the reformers. Thus, e. gr.. “ Lu- 
ther,” he says, “ exposed the abuse of the 
iraflic of indulgem.es s and the danger of 
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62. The laws of synchronism, which we have hitherto obeyed, 
bring strange partners together , and we may pass at once from 
Luther Ariosto. The Orlando Furioso was first printed at 
Ferrara in 1516. This edition contained forty cantos , to which 
the last^six were added in 1532. Many stanzas, chiefly of 
circumstances , were interpolated by the author from time to 
time. 

63. Ariosto has been , after Homer , the favourite poet of 
Europe. His grace and facility , his clear and rapid stream of 
language , his variety and beauty of invention , his very transi- 
tions of subject , so frequently censured by critics , but artfully 
devised to spare the tediousness that hangs on a protracted story, 
left him no rival in general popularity. Above sixty editions of 
the Orlando Furioso were published in the sixteenth century. 
There was not one , says Bernardo Tasso , of any age , or sex, 
or rank , w ho was satisfied after more than a single perusal. If 
the change of manners and sentiments have already in some 
degree impaired this attraction , if we cease to take interest in 
the prowess of Paladins , and find their combats a little mono- 
tonous , this is perhaps the necessary lot of all poetry , which , 
as R can only reach posterity through the medium of contemporary 
reputation , must accommodate itself to the fleeting character of 
its own time. This character is strongly impressed on the Orlando 
Furioso ; it well suited an age of war, and pomp, and gallantry; 
an age when chivalry was still recent in actual life, and 
was reflected in concentrated brightness from the mirror of 
romance. 

61. It has been sometimes hinted as an objection to Ariosto , 
that he is not sufficiently in earnest , and leaves a little suspicion 
of laughing at his subject. I do not perceive that he does this 
in a ^rca^er degree than good sense and taste permit. The poets 
of knight-errantry might in this respect be arranged in a scale , 
of wiiicb Pulci and Spenser would stand at the extreme points ; 
the one mocking the absurdities he coolly invents , the other, by 
intense strength of conception , full of love and faith in his own 
creations.* Between these Boiardo, Ariosto, and Berni hike 
successively their places ; none so deeply serious as Spenser , 
none so ironical as Pulci. It was not easy in Italy , especially 
after the Morgante Maggiore had roused the sense of ridicule , 
to keep up at every moment the solemn tone which Spain endured 
in the romances of the sixteenth century ; nor was this con- 

bclieViDg tliat Heaven and the remission of at least is not very like Luther’s antino- 
all erifses could be bought with money ; mian contempt for repentance and amend- 
while a sincere repenlunce and an amended mcni of life; it might come near to the no- 
life were tlie only means of appeasing the lions of Krasmus. * 4, 

divine justice.” (p. 65 . Engl. Trans!.) This , 
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sonant to the gaiety of Ariosto. It is the light carelessness of 
his manner which constitutes a great part of its charm. 

65. Castelvetro has blamed Ariosto for building on the foun- 
dations of Roiardo (o). He seems to have had originally no other 
design than to carry onward, a little better than Agostini , that 
very attractive story •, having written , it is said , at first only a 
few cantos to please his friends (6). Certainly it is rather singular 
that so great and renowned a poet should have been little more 
than the continuator of one who had so lately preceded him ; 
though Salviati defends him by the example of Ilomer; and 
other crities , with whom we shall perhaps not agree , have 
thought this the best apology for writing a romantic instead of 
an heroic poem. The story of the Orlando Innamorato must be 
known before we can well understand that of the Furioso. Rut 
this is nearly what we find in Homer; for who can reckon the 
Iliad any thing but a fragment of the tale of Troy? It was indeed 
less felt by the compatriots of Homer, already familiar with that 
legendary cyclus of heroic song , than it is by the readers of 
Ariosto , who are not in general very well acquainted with the 
poem of his precursor. Yet experience has even here shown 
that the popular voice does not echo the complaint of the critic. 
This is chiefly owing to the want of a predominant unity in the 
Orlando Furioso, which we commonly read in detached parcels. 
The unity it does possess, distinct from the story of Roiardo , 

• consists in the loves and announced nuptials of Rogero and Rra- 
damante, the imaginary progenitors of the house of Elste ; but 
Ariosto does not gain by this condescension to the vanity of a 
petty sovereign. 

66. The inventions of Ariosto are less original than those of 
Roiardo , but they are more pleasing and various. The tales of 
old mythology and of modern romance furnished him with those 
delightful episodes we all admire, with his Olimpia and Rireno, 
his Ariodante and Geneura , his Cloridan and Medoro , his 
Zerbino and Isabella. He is more conversant with the Latin 
poets, or has turned them to better account than his predecessor. 
For the sudden transitions in the middle of a canto or even a 
.stan/a , with which every reader of Ariosto is familiar, he is 
indebted to Roiardo, who had himself imitated in them the 
metrical romancers of the preceding age. From them also, that 
justice may be rendered to those nameless rhymers , Roiardo 
drew the individuality of character , by which their heroes were 

(a) Poetica (I'Aristoiolo (1570). Ii vio- the disguised name 1' Infarinalo (Opere di 
lalps, he sajs» the rule of Aristotle, cicx* Tasso, ii. 130.), defends Ariosto by the 
tarit 0 if ctYxyuMf yUN /utT* «xAo esamplc of Homer, which Castelvetro had 

Camillo Pellegrini, in his famous conlro- already observed to be inappIicahJe. 
versy with the Academicians of Florence , guadrio, Sloria d’ogiii poesia, vi. 6OG. 

repeats the same censure. vSalviati , under 
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distinguished, and which Ariosto has not been so carehil to 
preserve. His Orlando has less of the honest simplicity , and his 
Aslolfo less of the gay boastfulness , than had been assigned to ‘ 
them in the cyclus. 

67. Corniani observes of the style of Ariosto, what we may all 
perceive on attending to it to be true , that he is sparing in the 
use of metaphors , contenting himself generally with the plainest 
expression ; by which, if he loses something in dignity, he gains 
in perspicuity. It may be added , that he is not very successful 
in figurative language , which is sometimes forced and exagge- 
rated. Doubtless this transparency of phrase , so eminent in 
Ariosto , is the cause that he is read and delighted in by the 
multitude, as well as by the few ; and it seems also to be the cause 
that he can never be satisfactorily rendered into any language less 
musical, and consequently less independent upon an ornamental • 
dress in poetry , than his own , or one which wants the peculiar 
advantages , by which conventional variances in the form of 
words , and the liberty of inversion , as well as the frequent 
recurrence of the richest and most euphonious rhymes , elevate 
the simplest expression in Italian verse above the level of discourse. 
Galileo, being asked by what means he had acquired the remark- 
able talent of giving perspicuity and grace to his philosophical 
writings, referred it to the continual study of Ariosto. His 
similies are conspicuous for their elaborate beauty 5 they are 
familiar to every reader of this great poet ; imitated , as they 
usually are , from the ancients, they maintain an equal strife witlr 
their models, and occasionally surpass them. But even the general 
strain of Ariosto , natural as it seems , was not unpremeditated , 

or left to its own felicity ; his manuscript at Ferrara, part of which 
is shown to strangers , bears numerous alterations, the penti- 
menti , if I may borrow a word from a kindred art , of creative 
genius. 

68. The Italian critics love to expatiate in his praise , though 
they are often keenly sensible to his defects. The variety of style • 
and of rhythm in Ariosto , it is remarked by Gravina , is con- 
venient to that of his subject. His rhymes , the same author 
observes , seem to spring from the thoughts , and not from the 
necessities of metre. He describes minutely , but with much 
felicity , and gives a clear idea of every part; like the Farnesian 
Hercules , which seems greater by the distinctness of every vein 
and muscle (a). Quadrio praises the correspondence of the sound 
to the sense. Yet neither of these critics is blindly partial. It is 
acknowledged indeed by his warmest advocates, that he falls 
sometimes below his subject , and that trifling and feeble lines 
intrude too frequently in the Orlando Furioso. I can hardly 

(€) RagioD poctica , p. 104 . 
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regret, however, that in the passages of flattery towards the 
house of Este , such as that long genealogy which he deduces in 
the third canto, his genius has deserted him, and he degenerates, 
as it were wilfully , into prosaic tediousness. In other allusions 
to contemporary history , he is little better. I am hazarding a 
deviation from the judgment of good critics when I add, that in 
the opening stanzas of each canto , where the poet appears in 
his own person , I find generally a deficiency of vigour and ori- 
ginality, a poverty of thought and of emotion, which is also very' 
far from usual in the speeches of his characters. But these 
introductions have been greatly admired. 

69. Many faults, of language in Ariosto are observed by his 
countrymen. Tliey justly hlamealso his inobservance of propriety, 
his hyperbolical extravagance , his harsh metaphors, his affected 
thoughts. These are sulliciently obvious to a reader of reflecting 
taste; but the enchantment of his pencil redeems every failing, 
and his rapidity , like that of Homer , leaves us little time to 
censure before we are hurried forward to admire. The Orlando 
Furioso.as a great single poem , has been very rarely surpassed 
in the living records of poetry. He must yield to three, and only 
three, of his prcdeces.sors. He has not the force, simplicity, and 
truth to nature of Homer, the exquisite style and sustained 
majesty of Virgil , nor the originality and boldness of Dante. 
The most obvious parallel is Ovid , whose Metamorphoses , 
however, are far excelled by the Orlando Furioso, not in fertility 
of invention , or variety of images and sentiments , but in 
purity of taste , in grace of language , and harmony of versifi- 
cation. 

70. No edition of Amadis de Gaul has been proved to exist 
before that printed at Seville in 1519, which yet is suspected of 
not being the first (n). This famous romance , which in its day 
was almost as popular as the Orlando Furioso itself, was trans- 
lajed into French by Hcrbary between 1540 and 1557, and into 
English by Munday in 1619. The four books by Vasco de Loheyra 
grew to twenty by successive additions , which have been held 
by lovers of romance far inferior to the original. They deserve 
at least the blame , or praise , of making the entire work un- 
readable by the most patient or the most idle of mankind. 
Amadis de Gaul can still perhaps impart pleasure to the susceptible 
imagination of youth ; but the want of deep or permanent sym- 
pathy leaves a naked sense of unprolitablene.ss in the perusal , 
which must , it should seem , alienate a reader of mature years. 
Amadis at least obtained the laurel at the hands of Cervantes , 
speaking through the barber and curate , while so many of 
Lobeyra’s unworthy imitators were condemned to the flames. 

(«) Brunei, Mau. ilu libraire. 
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71. A curious dramatic performance , if it may deserve such 
an appellation , was represented at Paris in 1511, and published 
in 1516. It is entitled Le Prince des Sots et la Mere sotte, by 
one Peter Gringore, who had before produced some other pieces 
of less note , and bordering more closely on the moralities. In 
the general idea there was nothing original. A prince of fools 
had long ruled his many-coloured subjects on the theatre of a 
joyous company , les Enfans sans souci , who had diverted the 

' citizens of Paris with their buffoonery, under the name, perhaps, 
of moralities, while their graver brethren represented the mys- 
teries of scripture and legend. Rut the chief aim of La Mere sotte 
was to turn the pope and court of Rome into ridicule during the 
sharp contest of Louis XII. mth Julius II. It consists of four 
parts , all in verse. The first of these is called The Cry , and 
serves as a sort of prologue , summoning all fools of both sexes 
to see the prince of fools play on Shrove Tuesday. The second is 
The Folly. This is an irregular dramatic piece , full of poignant 
satire on the clergy , but especially on the pope. A third part is 
entitledThe Morality of the Obstinate Man •, a dialogue in allusion 
to the same dispute. Finally comes an indecent farce, unconnected 
with the preceding subject. Gringore , who represented the 
character of La Mere sotte , was generally known by that name , 
and assumed it in his sulisequent publications (a). 

72. Gringore was certainly at a great distance from the Italian 
stage, which had successfully adapted the plots of Latin comedies 
to modern stories. Rut, among the barbarians , a dramatic 
writer, somewhat younger than he , was now beginning to earn 
a respectable celebrity, though limited to a yet uncultivated 
language, and to the inferior class of society. Hans Sachs, a 
shoemaker of Nuremberg, born in l494,is said to have produced 
his first carnival play (Fast nacht spid) in 1517. He belonged 
to the fraternity of poetical artisans , the meister-singers of Ger- 
many , who , from the beginning of the fourteenth century , hfd 
a succession of mechanical (in every sense of the word) rhymers 
to boast, to whom their countrymen attached as much reverence 
as might have suificed for more genuine bards. In a spirit which 
might naturally be expected from artisans, they required a 
punctual observance of certain arbitrary canons , tbe by-laws of 
the corporation Muses, to which the poet must conform. These, 
however, did not diminish the fecundity, if they repressed the 
excursiveness , of our meister-singers , and least of all that of 

(a) Beauchamps, RechercbesfiurieTbdAtre rily, are rare , and sought by the lovers of 
Fran^als. Goujel, Bibl. Fran^aise, xi. 3 i 2 . our old poetry, because they display the 
TS’iceron, vol. xxxtv. Boulerwck, Gesch. der state of manners at the beginning of tho 
FranxOser poesic, v. ii3. Biogr. Univer. sixteenth century. 

The wntks of Gringore, says the last aiitho- *.9 
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Hans Saclis himself, who poured forth , in about forty years , 
fifty-three sacred and seventy-eight profane plays, sixty-four 
farces,! fifty-nine fables, and a large assortment of other poetry. 
These dramatic works are now scarce , even in Germany ; they 
appear to be ranged in the same class as the early fruits of the 
French and English theatres. We shall mention Hans Saclis 
again in another chapter («). 

73. No English poet, since the death of Lydgate, had arisen 
whom it could be thought worth while to mention {/>). Many, 
perhaps , wilt not admit that Stephen Hawes , who now meets 
us , should be reckoned in that lionourable list. His “ Pastime 
of Pleasure, or the HistorieofGraunde Amour and La bel Pucel,” 
finished in 1506, was printed hy Wynkyn de Worde in 1517. 
From this title we might hardly expect a moral and learned 
allegory , in which the seven sciences of the trivium and quadri- 
vium, besides a host of abstract virtues and qualities , play their 
parts, in living personality, through a poem of aliout. six thousand 
lines. Those who require the ardent words or the harmonious 
grace of poetical diction, will not frequently be content with 
Hawes. Unlike many of our older versifiers , he would be judged 
more unfavourably by extracts than by a general view of his v 
long work. He is rude, obscure, full of pedantic latinisms, and 
probably has been disfigured in the press ; but learned and 
philosophical , reminding us frequently of the school of James I. 
The best , though probably an unexpected , parallel for Hawes 
is John Bunyan ; their inventions are of the same class, various 
and novel, though with no remarkable pertinence to the leading 
subject, or naturally consecutive order ; their characters, though • 
abstract in name , have a personal truth about them , in which 
Phineas Fletcher, a century after Hawes, fell much below him; 
they render the general allegory subservient to inculcating a 
system , the one of philosophy , the other of religion. I do not 
mean that the Pastime of Pleasure is equal in merit, as it certainly 
has not been in success , to the Pilgrim’s Progress. Bunyan is 
powerful and picturesque from his concise simplicity ; Hawes has 
the common (failings of our old writers , a tedious and languid 
diffuseness, an expatiating on themes of pedantry in which the 
reader takes no interest, a weakening of every feature and every 
retlection by ignorance of the touches that give effect. But if we 
consider the ■* Historie of Graunde Amour” less as a poem to bo 
read than as a measure of the author’s mental power , we shall 
not look down upon so long and well-sustained an allegory. 

(а) Biogr. IJniv. Kiclihorn, Hi. 948. Bou- of Fools from Sel>astian Brandi; and 1 may 

lerwek, ix. 381. Heinsius, iv. 150 . Retro- here observe . that be has added many ori- 
spectivc Review, vol. x. ghial strokes on his own countrymen ^ espe- 

(б) I havo adverted in another place to cially on the clergy. % 

Alexander Barclay’s translation of the Ship 
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In this style of poetry much was required, that no mind ill stored 
with reflection, or incapable of novel combination, could supply ; 
a clear conception of abstract modes , a familiarity with the hu- 
man mind, and with the effects of its qualities on human life, a 
power of justly perceiving and vividly representing the analogies 
of sensible and rational objects. Few that preceded Hawes have 
possessed more of these gifts than himself. 

74. This poem has been little known till Mr. Southey reprint- 
ed it in 18.11; the original edition is very rare. Warton had given 
several extracts, which , as I have observed , are disadvantageous 
to Hawes , and an analysis of the whole (</) ; but though he praises 
the author for imagination , and admits that the poem has been 
unjustly neglected , he has not dwelt enough on the erudition 
and reflection it displays. Hawes appears to have been educated 
at Oxford , and to have travelled much on the Continent. He 
held also an office in the court of Henry VII. We may reckon 
him therefore among the earliest of our learned and accomplish- 
ed gentlemen ; and his poem is the first fruits of that gradual 
ripening of the English mind , which must have been the pro- 
cess of the laboratory of time , in the silence and darkness of 
the fifteenth century. It augured a generation of grave and stern 
thinkers , and the omen was not vain. 

75. Another poem , the Temple of Glass , which Warton had 
given to Hawes , is now by general consent restored to Lydgate. 
Independently of external proof, which is decisive (*)■, it will 
appear that the Temple of Glass is not written in the English of 
Henry VII. ’s reign. I mention this only for the sake of observ- , 
ing , that in following the line of our writers in verse and prose , 
we find the old obsolete English to have gone out of use about 
the accession of Edward IV. Lydgate and bishop Pecock, espe- 
cially the latter, are not easily understood by a reader not ha- 
bituated to their language ; be requires a glossary, or must help 
himself out by conjecture. In the Paston Letters , on the con- 
trary, in Harding, the metrical chronicler, or in Sir John P'or- 
tescue’s discourse on the difference between an absolute and 
limited monarchy, he finds scarce any dilliculty ; antiquated 
words and forms of termination frequently occur; but he is 
hardly sensible that he reads these books much less fluently than 
those of modern times. These were witten about 1470. But in 
Sir Thomas More’s History of Edward V. , written about 1.509, 
or in the beautiful ballad of the Nut-brown Maid , which we 
cannot place very far from the year 1500,- but which, if nothing 
can be brought to contradict the internal evidence , I should 

(«) HUl. of Kngl. Poetry, iii. 51. of Glass is monlioiied in ihePaslon IvCUers, 

(A)^ee note in Price’s edition of Warion , ii. 90., long before the lime of Hawes, 
ubi supra : to which 1 add . that the Temple 
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incline to refer to this dccennium , there is not only a diminution 
of obsolete phraseology, but a certain modern turn and struc- 
ture , both in the verse and prose , which denotes the com- 
mencement of a new sera , and the establishment of new rules 
of taste in polite literature. Every one will understand , that a 
broad line cannot be traced for the beginning of this change. 
Hawes , though his English is very different from that of Lyd* 
gate , seems to have had a great veneration for him , and has 
imitated the manner of that school , to which , in a marshalling 
of our poets, he unquestionably belongs. Skelton , on the con- 
trary, though ready enough to coin words , has comparatively 
few that are obsolete. ■' 

76. The strange writer, whom we have just mentioned 
seems to fall well enough within this decad ; though his poetical 
life was long , if it be true that he received the laureate crown 
at Oxford in 1 483 , and was also the author of a libel on Sir 
Thomas More , ascribed to him by Ellys , which , alluding to 
the Nun of Kent , could hardly be written before 1533 («). But 
though this piece is somewhat in Skelton’s manner, we find it 
said that he died in 1529 , and it is probably the work of an imi- 
tator. Skelton is certainly not a poet , unless some degree of 
comic humour, and a torrent-like volubility of words in doggrel 
rhyme , can make one 5 but this uncommon fertility, in a lan- 
guage so little copious as ours was at that time, bespeaks a mind 
of some original vigour. Few English writers come nearer in 
this respect to Rabelais, whom Skelton preceded. His attempts 
in 'serious poetry are utterly contemptible ; but the satirical lines 
on cardinal Wolsey were probably not ineffective. It is im- 
possible to determine whether they were written before l520. 
Though these are better known than any poem of Skelton’s , 
his dirge on Philip Sparrow is the most comic and imagi- 
native. (b) 

77. We must now take a short survey of some other depart- 
ments of literature during this second decad of the sixteenth 
century. The oriental languages become a little more visible in 
bibliography than before. An jEthiopic, that is, Abyssinian 
grammar, with the Psalms in the same language , was published 
at Rome by Potken in 1513; a short treatise in Arabie at Fano 
in 1514, being the first time those characters had been used in 
type; a psalter in 1516, by Giustiniani at Genoa, in Hebrew, 
Chaldee , Arabic , and Greek (c) ; and a Hebrew Bible , with the 

(o) Ellis’s Specimens , vol. ii. Mr. Dyce has it , I believe , in conlcmplar 

(&) This last poem is reprinted in Southey's li on to publish a collective edition. 
Selections from the older Pools. Extracts (c) It is printed in eight columns , whicli 
from Skelton occur also in VVarton , and (iesner, apud ilayle , JusUiiiani , Note D., 
one in the iirsi volumoof the Somers Tracis, ifius doserthes .- Ouariira prima habet 
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Chaldee paraphrase and other aids , hy Felice di Prato, at Ve- 
nice in 1519. The book of Job in Hebrew appeared at Paris in 

1516. Meantime the magnificent polyglolt Bible of Alcala pro- 
ceeded under the patronage of cardinal Ximencs, and was 
published in five volumes folio, between the years 1514 and 

1517. It contains in triple columns the Hebrew, the Septuagint 
Greek , and Latin Vulgate ; the Chaldee paraphrase of the Pen- 
tateuch by Onkelos being also printed at the foot of the page {a). 
Spain , therefore , had found men equal to superintend this ar- 
duous labour. Lebrixa was still living , though much advanced 
in years ; Stunica and a few other now obscure names were his 
coadjutors. But that of Demetrius Cretensis appears among 
these in the title-page , to whom the principal care of the Greek 
was doubtless intrusted ; and it is highly probable , that all the 
early Hebrew and Chaldee publications demanded the assistance 
of Jewish rabbis. 

78. The school of Padua , renowned already for its medical 
science as well as for the cultivation of the Aristotelian philoso- 
phy, laboured under a suspicion of infidelity, which was consi- 
derably heightened by the work of Pomponatius, its most 
renowned professor, on tlie immortality of the soul , published 
in 1516. This book met with several answerers , and was 
publicly burned at Venice; but the patronage of Bembo sustained 
Pomponatius at the court of Leo ; and he was permitted by the 
inquisition to reprint his treatise with some corrections. He 
defended himself by declaring that ho merely denied the validity • 
of philosophical arguments for the soul's immortality, without 
doubting in the least the authority of revelation , to which , and 
to that of the church, he had expressly submitted. This , however, 
is the current language of philosophy in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries , which must be judged by other pre- 
sumptions. Brucker and Ginguene are clear as to tlie real disbe- 
lief of Pomponatius in the doctrine, and bring some proofs from 
his other writings , which seem more unequivocal than any that 
the treatise de Immortalitate affords. It is certainly possible, and 
not uncommon, for men to deem the arguments on that subject 
inconclusive, so far as derived from reason, while they assent 
to those that rest on revelation. It is on the other hand impos- 


brsam cdilionem , secunda Latinam inter- 
prelationem reapondenlem Hebrsx de verbo 
in verbum , terlia Latinam communem , 
qnarta Gmcam , quinta Arabicam , seita 
paraphrasim, aermone quidem Cbaldso, 
aed literis Ucbraicis conscriptam ; aeptima 
Latinam respondentem Chaldete, ultima 
Tern , id eat octava , continet scholia , hoc 
eat, annolationcs sparsas et intercisas. 

(«) AndrH , an. n. An observation in 


the preface to the Complutcnsian edition 
has been often animadverted upon, that 
they print the Vulgate between the Hebrew 
and the Greek , like Christ between two 
thieves. The expression , however it may 
have been introduced, is not to be wholly 
defended ; but at that time it was generally 
believed , that the Hebrew text had been 
corrupted by the Jews. 
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sible for a man to believe inconsistent propositions , when he 
perceives them to be so. The question therefore can only be , 
as Buhle seems to have seen , whether Pomponatius maintained 
the rational arguments for a future state to be repugnant to 
known truths , or merely insullicient for conviction ; and this a 
superficial perusal of his treatise hardly enables me to determine-, 
though there is a presumption , on the whole , that he had no 
more religion than the philosophers of Padua generally kept for 
a cloak. That university was for more than a century the focus 
of atheism in Italy («)• 

79. We may enumerate among the philosophical writings of 
this period , as being first published in 1516 , a treatise full two 
hundred years older, by Raymond Lully, a native of Majorca ; 
one of those innovators in philosophy, who , by much boasting 
of their original discoveries in the secrets of truth , are taken hy 
many at their word , and gain credit for systems of science , 
which those who believe in them seldom trouble themselves to 
examine , or even understand. Lully’s principal treatise is his 
Ars Magna, being, as it professes, a new method of reasoning on 
all subjects. But this method appears to be only an artificial 
disposition , readily obvious to the eye , of subjects and pre- 
dicablcs, according to certain distinctions 5 which, if it were 
meant for any thing more than a topical arrangement , such as 
the ancient orators employed to aid their invention , could only 
be compared to the similar scheme of using machinery instead 
of mental labour, devised by the philosophers of Laputa. Leibnitz 
is of opinion that the method might be convenient in extemporary 
speaking^ which is the utmost limit that can be assigned to its 
usefulness. Lord Bacon has truly said of this , and of such idle 
or fraudulent attempts to substitute trick for science, that they 
are “ not a lawful method , but a method of imposture , which is 
to deliver knowledges in such manner, as men may speedily 
come to make a show of learning, who have it not;” and that 
they are “ nothing but a mass of words of all arts, to give men 
countenance , that those which use the terms might be thought 
to understand them.” 

80. The writings of Lully are admitted to be very obscure; 
and those of his commentators and admirers, among whom the 
meteors of philosophy, Cornelius Agrippa and Jordano Bruno , 


(<i) Tirahoscbi , vol. viii. Corntani. Gin- 
guend J^rucker. Uuhle. >iceron. Blogr. Uni> 
versel* The two last of these arc more fa- 
vourable than the rest to the intentions of 
the Paduan philosopher. 

Pomponatius, or l^erctlo, as he wa.s some- 
times called , on account of his dimiiiU' 
live aialure , which he had in common with 


his predecessor in philosophy, MarsUius 
Ficinus, was ignorant of Greek , though he 
read lectures on Aristotle. In one of Spc> 
rone's dialogues ( p. 120. edit. he is 
made to argue, that if all hooks were read 
in translations , tho time now consumed in 
learning languages might be t>etter employed . 
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were enrolled , are hardly less so. Hut , as is usual with such 
empiric medicines, it obtained a great deal of celebrity, and 
inucb ungrounded praise , not only for the two centuries which 
intervened between the author’s age and that of its appearance 
from the press , but for a considerable time afterwards , till the 
Cartesian philosophy drove that to which the art of Lully was 
accommodated from the held; and even .Morhof, near the end of 
the seventeenth century, avows that, though he had been led to 
reckon it a frivolous method , he had very much changed his 
opinion on fuller examination (//). The few pages which Brucker 
has given to Lully do not render his art very intelligible (i) ; but 
they seem sullicient to show its uselessness for the discovery of 
truth. It is utterly impossible , even for those who have taken 
much pains to comprehend this method , which is not the case 
with me , to give a precise notion of it in a few words , even with 
the help of diagrams, which are indispcn.sahly required (c). 

81. The only geographical publication which occurs in this 
period is, an account of the recent discoveries in America, by 
Peter Martyr of Anghicra, a Milanese, who passed great part of 
his life in the court of Madrid. 'I'he title is, De Rebus Oceanicis 
decades tres ; but it is , in fact , a .series of epistles , thirty in num- 
ber, written, or feigned to be written, at diflerent times as fresh 
information was received ; the first bearing date a few days only 
after the departure of Columbus in 149.3; while the two last 
decads are addressed to I.co X. An edition is .said to have ap- 
peared in 1516, which is certainly the date of the author’s dedi- 
cation to Charles V.; yet this edition seems not to have been 
seen by bibliographers. Though Peter Martyr’s own account has 
been implicitly believed by Robertson and many others, there 


(o) Morbof , Polyhislor , I. ii. c. 5. Bui If I 
undiTSlaiid the ground on which Morhof 
rests bis favourable opinion of r.tilly’s art , 
ii is merely for its usefulness in suggesting 
middle terms to a syllogistic disputant. 

(6) Brucker, ir. 9— 2t. Ginguend, who 
observes that Brueker’s analysis , A sa ma- 
ni^rc accoutumte, may be understood by 
those who have learned Lully’s method, but 
must be very confused to others , has made 
the matter a great deal more unintelligible 
by his own attempt to explain it. Hist. Litt. 
dc I'lialie, vii. 497. I have found a belter 
development of the method in Alstedius, 
Clavis Artis Lullians (Argentor. 1633), a 
staunch admirer of Lully. But his praise of 
the art , when examined , is merely as an aid 
to the memory, and to disputation, do quavis 
qusstione ulramque in partem disputandi. 
This is rather an evil than a good ; and 
though ninemonical rontrivnnce.s are not 
without utility, it is probable that much 
better could be found than that of Lully. 


(c) Buhle has observed that tbe favourable 
reception of l.ully's method is not surpris- 
ing, since it really is useful in the associa- 
tion of ideas, like all other topical conlriv- 
unces, and may be applied to any subject, 
though often not very appropriately, ‘sug- 
gesting materials in extemporary speaking , 
and notwithstanding its shortness, profess- 
ing to be a complete system of topics; but 
whoever should try it must be convinced of 
Us inefficacy in reasoning. Hence he thinks 
that such men as Agrippa and Bruno kept 
only the general principlcof Lully’s scheme, 
enlarging it by new contrivances of their 
own. Hist, de Philos, ii. 613. Sec also an 
article on Lully in the Biographie ilniver- 
selle. Tennemaiin calls the Ars TV|yna a 
logical machine to let men reason about 
every thing without study or reflection. Ma- 
nuel de la Philos, i. 380. But this seems to 
have been much what Lully reckoned its 
merit. 
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seems strong internal presuniption , or rather irresishble demon- 
stration , against the aiilhenlicity of these epistles in the cha- 
racter they assume. It appears to me evident that he threw the 
intelligence obtained into that form many years after the time. 
Whoever will take the trouble of comparing the two first letters 
in the decades of Peter Martyr with any authentic history, will 
perceive that they are a negligent and palpable imposture, every 
date being falsified , even that of the year in which Columbus 
made his great discovery. It is a strange instance of oversight in 
Robertson that he has uniformly quoted them as written at the 
time , for the least attention must have shown him the contrary. 
And it may here be mentioned , that a similar suspicion has been 
very reasonably entertained with respect to another collection 
of epistles by the same author, rather better known than the 
present. There is a folio volume with which those who have 
much attended to the history of the sixteenth century are well 
acquainted , purporting to be a series of letters from Anghiera to 
various friends between the years 1188 and 1522. They are full 
of interesting facts , and would be still more valuable than they 
are, could we put our trust in their genuineness as strictly con- 
temporary documents. Hut , though Robertson has almost wholly 
relied upon them in his account of the Castilian insurrection , 
and even in the Biographie Universelle no doubt is raised as to 
their being truly written at their several dates , yet La Monnoyo 
(if I remember right, certainly some one) long since charged 
the author with imposture, on the ground that the letters, into 
which ho wove the history of his tim(!S , are so full of anachro- 
nisms as to render it evident that they were fabricated after- 
wards. It is several years since I read these, epistles ^ but I was 
certainly struck with some palpable errors in chronology, which 
led me to suspect that several of them were wrongly dated , the 
solution of their being feigned not occurring to my mind , as 
the book is of considerable reputation («). A ground of suspicion 
hardly less striking is, that the letters of Peter Martyr are too 
exact for verisimilitude; he announces events with just the im- 
portance they ought to have, predicts nothing but what comes 
to pass, and must in fact be either an impostor (in an innocent 


(a) The following aro specimens of aiia- 
Hironism , which seem fatal lo the genuine- 
ness of these epiftUes, and are only selected 
from Olliers. In the year M89 he wnU>s to a 
friend :tJn peculiarem lenostrai tempeslatia 
morbura, qniappeliatioiiellispand Oulianim 
diritur, ab llalis morbus Oalllcus, medico- 
lum Elepliantiarn alii, alii alitcr appellant, 
iiieidisse praiupitcni, libero ad me scrihis 
pede. Epist. Its Now if we >hould even be- 
lieve ihat (his disease w as know n sonif' years 


before the discovery of America and the 
siege of Naples, is il probable that it could 
have obtained the name of morbus Gallicos 
before the latter sra ? In February isii, he 
communicates the absolution of the Vene- 
tians by Julius II., witieh took place in Fe- 
bruary iSiO. Epi&l. 4S1. Ill a letter dated at 
Hnissels. 31 Aug. I520. ( Kpist. 68a,), he 
mention.^ the hurniug of the canon law at 
\\ iUenbergby l.uther. which Is well known 
lo have happeii(*d in ihe ensuing November. 
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sense of the word), or one of the most sagacious men of his* time. 
But , if not exactly what they profess to be, both these works of 
Anghicra are valuable as contemporary history, and the first 
mentioned in particular, De Rebus Oceanicis , is the earliest ac- 
count we possess of the settlement of the Spaniards in Darien , 
and of the whole period between. Columbus and Cortes. 

82. It would be embarrassing to the reader were we to pur- 
sue any longer that rigidly chronological division by short de- 
cennial periods, which has hitherto served to display the regular 
progress of European literature, and especially of classical learn- 
ing. Many other provinces were now cultivated , and the history 
of each is to be traced separately from the rest, though frequently 
with mutual reference, and with regard, as far as possible, to 
their common unity. In the period immediately before us, that 
unity was chietly preserved by the diligent study of the Latin and 
Greek languages ; it was to the writers in those languages that 
the theologian, the civil lawyer, the physician, the geometer and 
philosopher, even the poet, for the most part, and dramatists 
repaired for the materials of their knowledge, and the nourish- 
ment of their minds. We shall begin, therefore , by following the 
further advances of philological literature and some readers 
must here , as in other places , pardon what they will think un- 
necessary n)inuteness in so general a work as the present , for 
the sake of others who set a value on precise information. 
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Classical Taste of the Italians — Ciceronians — Erasmus attacks them — Writ- 
ings on Roman Antiquity — Learning in France — Commentaries of Budxus 
— Progress of Learning in Spaip , Germany, England — State of Cambridge 
and Oxford — Advance of Learning still slow — Encyclopaedic Works. 


• 

1. Italy, the genial soil where the literature of antiquity had 
been first cultivated , still retakied her superiority, in - the fine, 
perception of its beauties, and m the power of retracing them 
by spirited imitation. It was the land of taste and sensibility;, 
never surely more so than in the age of Rafifaelle as well as 
Ariosto. Far from the clownish ignorance so long predominant 
in the transalpine aristocracy, the nobles of Italy, accustomed to 
a city life, and to social festivity, 'more than to war or the chase, 
were always conspicuous for their patronage, and , what is more 
important than mere patronage , their critical skill in matters of 
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art and elegant learning. Among the ecclesiastical order this 
was naturally still more frequent. If the successors of Leo X. 
did not attain so splendid a name , they were perhaps , after the 
short reign of Adrian VI., which , if we may believe the Italian 
writers, seemed to threaten an absolute return of barbarism (o), 
not less munificent or sedulous in encouraging polite and useful 
letters. The first part indeed of this period of thirty years was 
very adveree to the progress of learning ; especially in that dis- 
astrous hour when the lawless mercenaries of Bourbon’s army 
were led on to the sack of Rome. In this, and in other calami- 
ties of the same kind, it happened that universities and literary 
academies were broken up, that libraries were destroyed or dis- 
persed. That of Sadolet, having been with difiiculty saved in 
the pillage of Rome, was dispersed , in consequence of shipwreck ^ 
during its transport to France (6). A better a;ra commenced with 
the pacification of Italy in 1531. The subsequent wars were ei- 
ther transient, or partial in their effects. The very extinction of 
all hope for civil freedom , which characterised the new period , 
turned the intellectual energies of an acute and ardent people 
towards those tranquil pursuits , which their rulers w'ould both 
permit and encourage. 

2. The real excellence of the ancients in literature as well as 
art gave rise to an enthusiastic and exclusive admiration of an- 
tiquity , not unusual indeed in other parts of Europe , but in 
Italy a sort of national pride which all partook. They went back 
to the memory of past ages for consolation in their declining 
fortunes , and conquered their barbarian masters of the north in 
imagination with C®sar and Marius. Every thing that reminded 


(a) Valcriauus, in his treatise De Infcli- 
ci^te Literatorum, a Dielancboly series of 
unfortunate authors, in the manner, though 
not quite with the spirit and interest, of Mr. 
d’Tsraeli, speaks of Adrian VI. as of another 
Paul II. in haired of literature. Ecceadest 
musarum et eloquentiic. loiiusque niloris 
hostis acerrimus . qui liieralis omnibus ini' 
micitias minitatur, quoniam, ut ipse dicti' 
lahat, Tercntiani essent, quos cumodissc 
atque etiam persequi cenpisset, voluntarium 
alii eiilium, alias atque alias, alii latebras 
quaerenles, tamdiu latuere, 'quoad Dei bene* 
licio, altero imperii anno decessit, qui $t 
aliquantodiuUus vixissii, Gotica ilia tepi- 
pora adversus bonaa literas videbaUir susci' 
laturus. Lib. ii. p. 34. It is but fair to add, 
that Erasmus ascribes to Adrian the protec- 
tion of letters ill the Low Countries. Yix 
nostra phalanx sustinuisset bostium conju- 
ralionem, ni Adrianus turn Cardinalis, pos- 
tea Homanu.s pontifex, hoc edidissel oracu- 
lum : Boons literas non damno, harescs et 
schismata damno. Kpist. MCixxvi. There is 
not indeed much in this ; hut the Biographic 


Universelle (Suppl. art. Busleideo) informs 
us that this pope was compelled to interfere 
in order to remofve the impediments to the 
foundation of Busleiden's Collegium Tri- 
Hngue at Louvain. It is well knowm that 
Adrian VI. was inclined to reform some 
abuses in the church, enough to set the Ita- 
lians against him. See his life, in Baylc , 
!Nole D. 

(6) Cum cnim direptis rebus csleris, li- 
bri soli superstiles ab bostium injuria in- 
tacli, in navim conjecti , ad Gallic littus 
jam pervecti essent, incidil in vcctorcs, etin 
ipsos familiares meos pestilenlia. Quo metu 
ii permoli. quorum ad Httora navis appulsa 
fucrat, onera in terrain exponi non permi- 
sorc. Ita asportati sunt inalienasel ignotas 
terras; exceptisque voluminibus paucis , 
que doporlavl mecum hue proUciscens, mei 
reliqui illi lot laborcs quos impenderamns , 
(>necis picserlim codicibus couquirendis 
undique et colligendis, mei lanli sumplus, 
mete cure, omnes itcrum jam ad nibilum 
reciderunt. Sadolet. Epist. lib. i, p. 23«(CO' 
Ion. 1.S54.) 
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them of the slow decay of Rome , sometimes even their religion 
itself, sounded ill in their fastidious cars. Nothing was so much 
at heart with the Italian scholars, as to write a Latin style , not 
only free from barbarism , but conformable to the standard of 
what is sometimes called the Augustan age, that is , of the pe-. 
riod from Cicero to Augustus. Several of them affected to be 
exclusively Ciceronian. 

3. Sadolet, one of the apostolic secretaries under Leo X. and 
Clement Vil. , and raised afterwards to the purple by Paul III; , 
stood in as high a rank as any for purity of language without af- 
fectation , though he seems to have been reckoned of the Cice- 
ronian scliool. Except his epistles , however, none of Sadolet’s 
works are now read , or even appear to have been very con- 
spicuous in his own age ; though Corniani has given an analysis 
of a treatise on education («). A greater name , in point of ge- 
neral literary reputation , was Peter Hembo , a noble Venetian , 
secretary with Sadolet to Leo, and raised , like him , to the dig- 
nity of a cardinal by Paul HI. llembo was known in Latin and 
in Italian literature ; and in each language both as a prose writer 
and a poet. We shall thus have to regard four claims he prefers 
to a niche in the temple of fame, and we shall find none of them 
ungrounded. In pure Latin style he was not perhaps superior 
to Sadolet, but would not have yielded to any competitor in 
Europe. It has been told , in proof of Bembo’s scrupulous care 
to give his compositions the utmost finish , that he kept forty 
portfolios, into which every sheet entered successively, and waS 1 
only taken out to undergo his corrections, before it entered into 
the next limbo of this purgatory. Though this may not be quite 
true, it is but an exaggeration of the laborious diligence by 
which he must often have reduced his sense to feebleness and 
vacuity. He was one of those exclusive Ciceronians who, keenly 
feeling the beauties of their master’s eloquence , and aware of 
the corruption which after the age of Augustus came rapidly 


.(<■) Niceron says of Sadolet’s Epistles , 
which tom a Tery thick volume ; II y a plu- 
sieurs choscs digues d’dtre remarqudes dans 
les lettres de Sadolet; mais elles sont qucl- 
quefois trop diffuses, et par consequent en- 
nuyeuses d lire. I concur in this : yet it may 
be added, that the Epistles of Cicero would 
sometimes be tedious, if we took as little 
interest in their subjects as we commonly 
do in those ofSadolet. His style is uniformly 
pure and good ; hut he is less fastidious than 
Uembo, and does not use circuity to avoid a 
theological expression. They* are much 
more interesting, at least, than the ordinary 
Latin letters of his cantemporaries, such as 
those of PauHos Manutlus. A-nniform good- 
ness of heart and love of right prevail in the 


epistles of Sadolet. His desire of ecclesiasti- 
cal reformation in respect of morals has 
caused him to be suspected of a bias to- 
wards protestantism ; and a letter he wrote 
to Melanchthon, which that learned man did 
not answer, has been brought in corrobora- 
tion of this ; but the general tenor of his let- 
ters refutes this sumise; his theology, 
which *as wholly semipelagian, must have 
led him to look with disgust on the Lutheran 
school ( Epist. I. ill. p. 131,, and I. ix. 
p. 410 .); and after Paul III. bestowed on 
him the purple, he became a staunch friend 
of the court of Rome, though never losing 
his wish to see a reform of its abuses. This 
will be admitted by every one who takes the 
tronbie to run over Sadolet’s epistles. 
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over the purily of style , rejected with scrupulous care not only 
every word or phrase which could not 1 h> justified by the prac- 
tice of what was called the golden age , but even insisted on that 
of Cicero himself, as the only model they thought absolutely 
perfect. Paullus Manutius , one of the most rigorous , though 
of the most eminent among these , would not employ the words 
of Cicero’s correspondenLs , though as highly accomplished and 
polite as himself. This fastidiousness was of course highly in- 
convenient in a language constantly applicable to the daily oc- 
currences of life in epistles or in narration , and it has driven 
Bembo , according to one of his severest critics , into strange 
alTectcition and circuity in his Venetian history. It produced 
also, what was very olVensive to the more serious reader, and 
is otherwise frigid and tasteless, an adaptation of heathen phrases 
to the usages and even the characters of Christianity (ff). It has 
been remarked also , that in his great solicitude about the choice 
of words , he was indifferent enough to the value of his mean- 
ing ; a very common failing of elegant scholars , when they write 
in a foreign language. But if some praise is due , as surely it is , 
to tlie art of reviving that consummate grace and richne.ss which 
enchants every successive generation in the periods of Cicero , 
we must place Bembo, had we notliing more than this to say of 
him, among the ornaments of literature in the sixteenth century. 

4. The tone which Bembo and others of that school were 
studiously giving to ancient literature, provoked one of the 
most celebrated works of Erasmus, the dialogues entitled Cice- 
ronianus. The primary aim of these was to ridicule the fastidious 
purity of that sort of writers , who would not use a case or tense 
for which they could not find authority in the works of Cicero. 
A whole winter’s night, they thought, was well spent in com- 
posing a single sentence •, but even then it was to be revised 
over and over again. Hence they wrote little except elaborated 
epistles. One of their rules , he tells us , was never to speak 
Latin, if they could help it, which must have seemed extraor- 
ilinary in an age when it was the common language of scholars 
from different countries. It is certain , indeed , that the practice 
cannot bo favourable to very pure Latinity. 

5. Few books of that age give us more insight into its literary 
history and the public taste than the Ciccronianus. In a short 


(a) Tins alTecUitioii had begun in the pre- 
ceding century, and was carried by Cam- 
pano in his Life of Braccio di Montone to as 
great an extreme as by Bembo, or any Cice- 
ronian of his age. Bayle C Bembus, ^iote B.) 
gives some odd instances of it in the laitcr. 
Notwithstanding hi*: laborious scrupulosity 
as to language. Bembo is reproached by Lip- 


sius, and others of a more advanced stage of 
critical knowledge, with many faults of La- 
tin, especially in bis letters. Ibid. Sturm 
says of the letters of Bembo ; Kjus eplstolm 
scripts mihi magis quam misssesse viden- 
tur. Indicia sunt homini.s otiosi et iinitalori!^ 
.sperient magis rcrum quam res ipsas cou- 
sectantis. Asebaro, Kpist. cccxcL 
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retrospect Erasmus characterises all the considerable writers in 
Latin since the revival of letters , and endeavours to show how 
far they wanted this Ciceronian elegance for which some were 
contending. He distinguishes in a spirit of sound taste between 
a just imitation which leaves free scope for genius , and a servile 
following of a single writer. “ Let your first and chief care he 
says , “ be to understand ihoroughly what you undertake to 
write about. That will give you copiousness of words, and 
supply you with true and natural sentiments. Then will it be 
found how your language lives and breathes, how it excites and 
hurries away the reader, and how it is a just image of your own 
mind. Nor will that be less genuine which you add to your own 
by imitation.” 

6. The Ciceronianus, however, goes in some passages beyond 
the limited subject of Latin style. The controversy had some 
reference to the division between the men of learning and the 
men of taste, between the lovers of the solid and of the brilliant, 
in some measure also, to that between Christianity and Paganism, 
a garb which the incredulity of the Italians affected to put on. 
All the Ciceronian party, except Longolius, were on the other 
side of the Alps («). The object of the Italian scholars was to 
write pure Latin , to gleam little morsels of Roman literature, to 
talk a heathenish philosophy in private , and leave the world to 
its own abuses. That of Erasmus was to make men wiser and 
better by wit, sense, and learning. 

7. Julius Ca;sar Scaliger wrote against the Ciceronianus with 
all that unmannerly invective , which is the disgrace of many 
scholars, and very much his own. His vanity blinded him to what 
was then obvious to Europe, that with considerable learning, and 
still better parts , be was totally unworthy of being named with 
the first man in the literary republic. Nor in fact had he much 
right to take up the cause of the Ciceronian purists , with whom 
he had no pretension to be reckoned, though his reply to Erasmus 
is not ill written. It consists chiefly in a vindication of Cicero’s 
life and writings against some passages in the Ciceronianus which 
seem to affect them , scarcely touching the question of Latin 
style. Erasmus made no answer, and thus esaped the danger of 
retaliating on Scaliger in his own phrases. 

8. The devotedness of the Italians to Cicero was displayed in 

(a) '^ough this is generally said , on the iieseioquibusmiscreerranleni, in hanc recid 
auihority of Krasmus himself, Peter Diinel scribendi viam primus induxerat. In a later 
is asserUMl by some French scholars of great ediiion^ for Politiaiiis et Krasmis, it was 
name, and particularly by Ueury Stephens, thought more decent to introduce Philelphis 
to base equalled in Ciceronian purity the ciCompanis. Baylc, art. Bunel, Kole The 
best of the Italians; and Pauilus Manulius letters of Bunel, written with great purity, 
owns him as his master, in one of his epist- were published in I55i. It is to be observed, 
les : E^o ah illo maximum habebam beneH- that he had lived much in Italy. Erasmus 
eium, quod me cum Politianis et Krasmis docs not mention him in the Ciceronianus. 
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a more useful manner than hy this close imitation. Pietro Vettori 
(better known as Victorius), professor of Greek and Roman 
literature at Florence, published an entire edition of the great 
orator’s writings in 15.14. Hut this was soon surpassed by a still 
more illustrious scholar, Paulus Manutius , son of Aldus, and 
his successor in the printing-house at Venice. His edition of 
Cicero appeared in 1540. It is by far the most important edition 
of any ancient author that had hitherto been published. In fact, 
the notes of Manutius, which were very much augmented in 
later editions («) , form at this day in great measure the basis of 
interpretation and illustration of ( ucero , as what are called the 
Variorum editions will show. A further accession to Ciceronian 
literature was made by JNizolius in his Observationcs in M.Tul- 
liumCiceronem, 1535. This hardly indicates that it is a dictionary 
oftuceronian words, with examples of their proper senses. The 
later and improved editions bear the title of Thesaurus Cicero- 
nianus. 1 find no critical work in this period of greater extent 
and labour than that ofScaliger de ('ausis Latinae Linguae, by 
“ causis” meaning its principles. It relates much to the founda- 
tions of the language , or the rules by which its various pecu- 
liarities have been formed. He corrects many alleged errors of 
earlier writers , and sometimes of \ alia himself; enumerating, 
rather invidiously, 634 of such errors in an index. In this book 
he shows much acuteness and judgment. 

9. The Geniales Dies of Alexander ab Alexandro, a Neapo- 
litan lawyer, published in 1522, are on the model of Aulus Gel- 
lius, a repertory of miscellaneous learning, thrown together 
without arrangement , on every subject of Roman philology and 
antiquities. The author had lived with the scholars of the 
lifteenth century, and even remembered Philelphus; but his own 
reputation seems not tp have been extensive , at least through 
Europe. “ He knows every one,” says Erasmus in a letter; 
“ no one knows who he is (b).’’ The Geniales Dies has had 
better success in later ages than most early works of criticism, a 
good edition having appeared, withA ariorum notes, in i673. It 
gives , like the Lcctiones Anti(jua; of (iaelius Rhodiginus , an idea 
of the vast extent to which the investigation of Latin antiquity 
bad been already carried; though so much was left for the 
rorypheei of these researches, whom the ensuing age was to 
produce. 

'0 Tlenouard, Imprimerie dc 9 Aide. Bayle also rpmarks lhal Alexander is hardly 

(6) Demiror quis sit ille Alexander ab nienlioned by his conlemporaries. Tira- 
Alexandro. Novil onmes celebres llalix vi- queau, a French lawyer of considerable 
ros , Philelphum, Pomponium LoHum, Her- learniDg, underlook the lask of wriling crili- 
molaum, el quos non? Omnibus ususcst cal notes on the Geniales Dies about ihc 
familiaritcr; tamen nemo novil ilium. Ap- middle of the century, correcting many of 
pend, ad Erasm. Epist. ccclxxiii. (1533.) Ihc errors which ihey contained. 

17 
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10. A very few books of the same class belong to this period ; 
and may deserve mention, although long since superseded by 
the works of those to whom we have just alluded, and who fdled 
up and corrected their outline. Marlianus on the Topography o 
Rome, 15.14, is admitted, though with .some hesitation, by 
Graevius into his Thesaurus Antiquitatum Romanarum, while 
he absolutely sets aside the preceding labours of Blondus Flavius 
and Pomponius La;tus. The Fasti Consulares were first pub- 
lished by Marlianus in 1549; and a work on the same subject 
in 1 550 was the earliest production of the great Sigonius. Before 
these the memorable events of Roman history had not been 
critically reduced to a chronological series. A treatise by Raphael 
of Volterra de Magislratibus et Sacerdotibus Romanorum is very 
inaccurate and superficial (a). Mazochius , a Roman bookseller, 
was the first who , in 1 52 1 , publ ished a collection of inscriptions.’ 
This was very imperfect, and full of false monuments. A better 
appeared in Germany by the care of Apianus , professor of 
mathematics at Ingoldstadt, in 1534 (6). 

1 1 . It could not be expected , that the elder and more copious 
fountain of ancient lore, the Greek language, would slake the 
thirst of Italian scholars as readily as the Latin. No local asso- 
ciation , no patriotic sentiment , could attach them to that study. 
Greece itself no longer sent out a Lascaris or a Musurus • sub- 
dued, degraded, barbarous in language and learning, alien, above 
aU , by insuperable enmity, from the church , she had ceased to 
be a living guide to her own treasures. Hence we may oRservo 
even already, not a diminution , but a less accelerated increase of 
Greek erudition in Italy. Two however among the most consi- 
derable editions of Greek authors, in point of labour, that the 
century produced, are the Galen by Andrew of Asola in 1525 
and the Eustathius from the press of Bladns at Rome in 1542 (c)’ 
We may add , as first editions of Greek authors, Epictetus at 
Venice , in 1528 , and Arrian in 15.35 ; iElian , at Rome in 1545 
The Etymologicum Magnum of Phavorinus , whose real name 
was Guarino, published atJIome in 1523, was of some impor- 
tance , while no lexicon but the very' defective one of Craston 
had been printed. The Etymologicum of Phavorinus , however 
is merely “ a compilation from Hesychius, Suitlas , Phrynichus 1 
Harpocralion , Eustathius , the Etymologica , the lexicon of Phi- 
lemon , some treatises of 1 rypho , Apollonius , and other gram- 
marians and various scholiasts. It is valuable as furni.shing 
several important corrections of the authors from whom it was 


(«) U is publisheti in Sallen^fre. Novus 
Thesaurus Anliquil., vo). iii. 

(*) Burmann, prapfat. ini^ruler. Corpus 
ioscr^lioutim. 


(0 Grcswell's Early Parisian Greek Press, 
p. U. 
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collected, and not a few extracts from unpublished gramma- 
rians («).” 

12. Of the Italian scholars , Vettori , already mentioned , 
seems to have earned the highest reputation for his skill in Greek. 
But there was no considerable town in Italy, besides the regular 
universities , where public instruction in the Greek as well as 
Latin tongue was not furnished , and in many cases by profes- 
sors of fine taste and recondite learning , whose names were 
then eminent such as Bonamico , Nizzoli , Parrhasio , Corrado , 
and Maflei, commonly called Raphael ofVolterra. Yet, accord- 
ing to Tiraboschi , something was still wanting to secure these 
schools from the too frequent changes of teachers , which the 
hope of better salaries produced , and to give the students a more 
vigorous emulation , and a more uniform scheme of discipline {!>). 
'I'liis was to be supplied by the followers of Ignatius Loyola. But 
their interference with education in Italy did not begin in quite 
so early a period as the present. 

13. If we cross the Alps , and look at the condition of learning 
in countries which we left in 1520, rapidly advancing on the foot- 
steps of Italy, we shall find that , except in purity of Latin style , 
both France and Germany were now capable of entering the lists 
of fair competition. France possessed , by general confession , 
the most profound Greek scholar in Europe, Builajus. If this 
could before have been in doubt, he raised himself to a pinnacle 
of philological glory by his Commentarii Lingua? Gra?ca? , Paris , 
1529. The publications of the chief Greek authors by Aldus , 
which we have already specified , had given a compass of read- 
ing to the scholars of this period , which those of the fifteenth 
century could not have possessed. But, with the excep'tion of 
the Etymologicum of Phavorinus , just mentioned , no attempt 
had been made by a native of western Europe to interpret the 
proper meaning of Greek words •, even he had confined himself 
to compiling from the grammarians. In this large and celebrated 
treatise, Budaeus has established the interpretation of a great 
part of the language. All later critics write in his praise. There 
will never be another Buda?us in France , says .loseph Scaliger, 
the most envious and detracting , though the most learned , of 
the tribe (e). But , referring to what Baillet and Blount have 
collected from older writers (</) , we will here insert the charact( r 
of these Commentaries which an eminent living scholar has 
given. 

(a) Qanrterly Review, voK xxii. Roscoe’s these accomplished teachers with little ad> 
Leo, ch.xi. Stephens is said to have inserted dilion, and probably with no knowledge of 
many parts of this lexicon of Guarino in his (heoriiiinal sources of information. 
The^unis. Niceron, xxii. I4i. (r) Scaligeraoa, i. 33. 

(A; Vol.viii. ti4. x. 3f9. Ginguone, vii. (</} Raillet/Jugeniens des Savans, ii. 3<!8. 
233., bas copied Tiraboschi’s account of (Amsl. 1735.) Blount, In Ruda^o. 
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M. “ 'I'his great work of Iiudipus has been the, text book and 
common storehouse of succeeding lexicographers. Hut a great 
objection to its general use was its want of arrangement. Ilis 
observations on the (ireek language are thrown together in the 
manner of a common-place book , an inconvenience which ig 
imperfectly remedied by an alphabetical index at the end. His 
authorities and illustrations are c'hielly drawn from the prose 
writers of Greece, the historians, orators, and fathers. With the 
poets he seems to have had a less intimate acquaintance. His inter- 
pretations are mostly correct, and always elegantly express- 
ed; displaying an union of Greek and Latin literature which 
renders his Commentaries equally useful to Hit! students of both 
languages. The peculiar value of this work consists in the full 
and exact account which it gives of the Greek legal and forensic 
terms , both by literal interpretation , and by a comparison with 
the corresponding terms in Roman jurisprudence. So copious 
ami exact is this department of the work, that no student can 
read the Greek orators to the best advantage unless he consults 
the Commentaries of Rudaeus. It appears from the Greek epistle 
subjoined to the work, that the illustration of the forensic lan- 
guage of Athens and Rome was originally all that his plan em- 
braced; and that when circumstances tempted him to extend the 
limits of his work , this still continued to be his chief object («).V 
15. These Commentaries of Rudieus stand not only far above 
any thing else in Greek literature before the middle of the 
sixteenth century, but are alone in their class. What comes next, 
but at a vast interval , is the Greek grammar of Clenardus , 
printed at Louvain in 1530. It was, however, much beyond 
Rudieiis in extent of circulation , and probably, for this reason , 
in general utility. I his grammar was continually reprinted w'ith 
successive improvements, and, defective as, especially in its 
original state, it must have been , was far more perspicuous than 
that of (ia/a , though not perhaps more judicious in principle. 
It was for a long time commonly used in IVance; and is in fact 
the basis of those lately or still in use among ns ; such as the Eton 
Greek grammar. The proof of this is , that they follow Clenardus 


(a) Quarterly Review, vol. txli, an article 
ascribed to the Bishop of London. The com- 
mentaries ofBudaeusare written in a very 
rambling and desultory manner , passing 
from one subject to another as a casual 
word may suggest the transition. Sicenim, 
he says, hos conitnenlarios scrihere iiisli- 
tuimus, ut quicquid in ordinem seriemqiie 
scrihendi incurreret , vel ex diverliculo 
quasi ohviam se ofTcrret.ad id digredi, A 
large portion of what is valuable in ihiswork 
has been transferred hy Stephens to his 
Thesaurus. The l^tin criticisms of Du- 


diTus have also doubtless been borrowed. 

Dudicus and Krasiiius are fond of w riting 
Greek in itreir correspondence. Others had 
the same fancy ; and it is curious, that they 
ventured upon what has wholly gone out of 
use since the language has been so well un- 
derstood. But probably this is the reason 
that later scholars have avoided it. Neither 
of these great men shine much in elegance 
or purity. One of BudtEus, ts Aug. I5i9,(iii 
Krasra. Kpisi. cccciv.) seems often incor- 
rect, and in the mere style of a scboolBby. 


T 
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ill most ofliis rules, erroneous or not, and , nine times or more 
out of ten , in tlie choice of instances («). The account of syntax 
in this grammar, as well as that of Gaza, is wetchedly defective. 
A better treatise , in this respect , is by Varenius of Malines , 
SyntaxisLinguaiGraeca;, printed atLouvain about 1532. Another 
Greek grammar liy Vergara , a native of Spain , has been extolled 
by some of the older critics, and depreciated by others(*). The 
Greek lexicon , of which the lirst edition was printed at Basle 
in 1537, is said to abound in faults and inaccuracies of every 
description. The character given of it by Henry Stephens , even 
when it had been enlarged , if not improved , does not speak 
much for the means that the scholars of this age had possessed 
in labouring for the attainment of ( ireek learning (<■). 

16. The most remarkable editions of (ireek authors from the 
Parisian press were those of Aristophanes in 1528, and of 
Sophocles in 1529; the former printed by Gourmont, the latter 
by r.olina!US ; the earliest edition of an entire Diodorus in 15.39 , 
of Dionysius Ualicarnassensis in 1546, and of Dio (iassius 
in 1548; the two latter by Bobert Stephens. The first Greek 
edition of the elements of Euclid appeared at Basle in 1533 , of 
Diogenes Laertius the same year, of five books of Diodorus 
in 1539, of Josephus in 1544 ; the first of Polybius in 1530, at 
Haguenaw. Besides these editions of classical authors,* Basil , 
and other of the Greek fathers , occupied the press ofFrobenius, 
under the superintendence of Erasmus. The publications of 
Latin authors by Badius Ascensius continued till his death 
in 1535. Colina!us began to print his small editions of the same 
• class at Paris about 152(. They are in that cursive character, 
which .Vidus had first employed (rf). The number of such editions. 


(a)ClpDardus seems Hrst to have separated 
simple from contracted nouns, thus makiu); 
ten declensions. ^Vherever be differs from 
(iaza, our popular grammars seem to have 
followed him. He tells us. that he bad drawn 
up this for the use of his private pupils. 
JlaMlet observes, that the grammar of Cle- 
nardus , notwithstanding the mediocrity of 
his learning, has had more success than any 
other; (huie who have followed having most- 
ly confined themselves to correcting and 
enlarging it. Jugeniens des Savans. ti. 164. 
This is certainly true, as far as England is 
concerned ; though the Klon grammar, bad 
as. in the pre^tent limes, it appears, is in 
some degree an improvement on Cleiiardus. 

(6 Vergara de omnibus Graces lingus 
grammatics parlibus, 1573; rather 1537, for 
delude Parisiis,'’ 1550, follows in Antonio. 
Bihl. ^'ova. 

(ff) 11. Stephnnus de lypngrapbis sus sla- 
tu. Gesner himstdf says of this lexicon , 
which sometimes bore his name ; Circa aii- 
mim 1537 lexicon Grsco • I^itinum. quod 


jam ante a diversis et iiinominatis nescio 
quihus misen^ satis consarcinalum oral, c.x 
Plinvorini Camcrlis Lexiro (Jrsco ila auxi , 
ul nibil in eo extaret. quod non ut siiigulari 
fide, ila labore maximo adjicorem; sed ly- 
pographus, me iiiscio, et pra»ter omnem ex- 
pectationem meam, exiguam duutaxal acces 
sionis nies [uirlem adjecit, reservaiis sibi 
forte aueiarium ad sequenles ellam edllio- 
nes. He proceeds to say. that he enlarged 
several other editions down to 1556, when 
the last that had been enriched by bis addi- 
tions appeared at r>aslc. Csterum hoc anno, 
quo hsc seriho, 1562, Geneva prodilsseau- 
dlo longe copiosis.sinmm emendatissimum- 
que (>racfc lingua thesaurum a Rob. Con- 
stantino, incomparabilis doctrin® viro.ex 
Joannis Crispin i ofTu‘iii.1. VideGcsneri Ri- 
blioih. Universalis , arl. Conrad Gesner : 
this is part of a long account given here by 
Gesner of his own works. 

(rf) (Ircswell’s Hi-story of the early Pari- 
sian Greek Press. 
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both in France and Germany, became far more considerable 
than in the preceding age. They are not, however, in general , 
much valued for correctness of text; nor had many considerable 
critics even in Latin philology yet appeared on this side of the 
Alps. Robert Stephens stands almost atone, who, by the pub- 
lication of his I'hesaurus in 1535; augmented in a subsequent 
edition of 1543 , may be said to have made an epoch in this 
department of literature. The preceding dictionaries of Calepio 
and other compilers had been limite<l to an interpretation of 
single words , sometimes with reference to passages in the 
authors who had employed them. This produced , on the one 
hand , perpetual barbarisms and deviations from purity of idiom ; 
while it gave rise in some to a fastidious hypercriticism , of 
which Valla had given an (»ample («)"! Stephens first en- 
deavoured to exhibit their proper use , not only in all the anoma- 
lies of idiom , but in every delicate variation of sense to which 
the pure taste and subtle discernment of the best writers had 
adapted them. Such an analysis is perhaps only possible with 
respect to a language wherein the extant, writers, and especially 
those who have acquired authority, are very limited in number ; 
and even in Latin , the most extensiv'e dictionary, such as has 
grown up long since the days of Robert Stephens , under the 
hands *of Gesner, Forcellini, and Facciolati, or such as might 
still improve upon their labour, could only approach an unat- 
tainable perfection. What Stephens himself achieved would 
now be deemed far too defective for general use ; yet it afforded 
the means of more purity in style than any could in that age have 
reached without unwearied exertion. Accordingly, it is to be 
understood , that while a very few scholars , chiefly in Italy, had 
acquired a facility and exactness of language , which has seldom 
been surpassed , the general style retained a great deal of bar- 
barism, and neither in single words, nor always in mere grammar, 
can hear a critical eye. Erasmus is often incorrect , especially in 
his epistles , and says modestly of himself in the Ciceronianus , 
that he is hardly to be named among writers at all , unless blot- 
ting a great deal of paper with ink is enough to make one. lie is 
however among the best of his contemporaries , if a vast com- 
mand of Latin phrase, and a spirited employment of it, may 
compensate for some want of accuracy. Iludaeus, as has been 
already said, is hard and unpolished. Vives assumes, that he 
has written his famous and excellent work on the corruption of 
the sciences with some elegance ; but this he says in language 
which hardly warrants the boast (6). In fact, he is by no means 

Viye« dc causis corrupt, art. (Opera full and complete diclionary of Latin. Jd. 
i.ud. Vivea, edit. Basle. ISM, i. U58.) He p. 47S. 

observes, in another work, that there was no (4) Niloreni pratlerea sermonis addidi ali- 
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a good writer. But Melanchthon excelled Erasmus by far in 
purity of diction , and correctness of classical taste. With him 
We may place Calvin in his Institutes , and our countryman sir 
John Cheke, as distinguished from most other cisalpine writers 
of tliis period by the merit of what is properly called style. Bunel 
of Toujouse is reckoned the best model of language in this period. 
The praise , however, of writing pure Latin , or the pleasure of 
reading it , is dearly bought when accompanied by such vacuity 
of sense as we experience in the elaborate epistles of Paulus 
Manutius , and the Ciceronian sobool in Italy. 

17. rVancis I. has obtained a glorious title, the Father of 
French literature. The national propensity (or what once was 
snch) to extol kings may have had something to do with this; 
for we never say the same of Henry VIII. In the early part of 
his reign he manifested a design to countenance ancient litera- 
ture by public endowments. War, and unsuccessful war, sutli- 
ciently diverted his mind from this scheme. But in 1531 , a 
season of peace, he established the rojal college of three lan- 
guages in the university of Paris , which did not quite deserve 
its name till the foundation of a Latin professorship in 1534. 
Vatable was the first professor of Hebrew, and Dan6s of Greek. 
In 1545 it appears that there were three professors of- He- 
brew in the royal college , three of Greek , one of Latin , two 
of mathematics , one of medicine , and one of philosophy. But 
this college had to encounter the jealousy of the university, te- 
nacious of its ancient privileges, which it fancied to be trampled 
upon , and stimulated by the hatred of the pretended philoso- 
phers , the scholastic dialecticians , against philological literature. 
They tried to get the parliament on their side; but that body, 
however averse to innovation , of which it gave in this age, and 
long aftenvards, many egregious proofs, was probably restrained 
by the king’s known favour to learning from obstructing the 
new college as much as the university desired («). Danes had a 
colleague and successor as Greek professor in a favourite pupil 
of Budseus, and a good scholar, Toussain , who handed down 

quern, el quod non expedirel res pulcherri- Uanw and Valable wilh Iwo more lo appear 
inas sordid^ ac spurid vestiri, et ui sludiosi in parliament, that tliey might be forbidden 
elegantiarum lorum?l lilerarum non per- to explain scripture by the Greek and He- 
peiuo in vocum el sermonis cognitione adhre- brew, without permission of the university ; 
rescerenl; quod haclenus fere accidit. Uodio or to say, the Hebrew, or the Greek, is so 
nimirum infrugifers ac horridaj molesli®, and so; lest they should injure the credit of 
qiiHB in porcipiendis arlibus diulissim^eral the Vulgate. They admitted, however, that 
devorala. i.324. ihc study of Hebrew and Greek was praisc- 

(<i) The faculty of theology in 1530 eon- worthy in skilful and orthodox Iheolopions , 
demiHsI these propositions : i. Scripture disposed lo maintain the inviolable authority 
cannot be well understood without Greek of the Vulgate. Contin. dc Fleury, Hist, 
and Hebrew : 2. preacher cannot explain Kcclesiasl., xxvii. 233. See also Gaillarrl , 
the epistle and gospel without these laii- Hist, de Francois I., ^ti 
giiages. In the .>ame year they summoned 
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tho lamp in 1547 to one far more eminent, Turnebns. Under 
such a succession of instructors , it may be naturally presumed 
that the knowledge of Greek would make some progress in 
France. And no doubt the great scholars of the next generation 
were chielly trained under these men. But the opposition of 
many, and the coldness almost of all , in the ecclesiastical, order, 
among whom that study ought principally to have flourished, 
impeded in the sixteenth century, as it has perhaps ever since , 
the dilfusion of Oecian literature in all countries of the Romish 
communion. We do not find much evidence of classical , at least 
of Greek, learning in any university of France, except that of 
Paris , to which students repaired from every quarter of the king- 
dom («). But a few once distingui.shed names of the age of Fran- 
cis I. deserve to he mentioned. William (’op, physician to the 
king , and .Tohn Rucl, one of the earliest promoters of botanical 
science, the one translator offialen, the other of Dioscorides ; 
Lazarus Baif, a poet of some eminence in that age , who ren- 
dered two Greek trageiUes into French verse; with a few rather 
more obscure, such as Petit , Pin , Deloin , De Chatel , who are 
cursorily mentioned in literary history, or to whom Krasmus 
sometimes alludes. Let us not forget John Grollier, a gentleman 
who; having filled with honour some public employments, be- 
came the tirst perhaps on this side of the Alps who formed a 
very extensive library and collection of medals. 1 le was the friend 
and patron of the learned during a long life ; a character little 
atTectcd in that age by private persons of wealth on the less 
sunny side of the Alps. Grollier’s library was not wholly sold 
till the latter part of the seventeenth century (/>). 

18. In S|)ain, the same dislike of innovation stood in the way. 
Greek professorships existed, however, in the universities; and 
Nunnes, usually called Pincianus (from the Latin name for the 
city of Valladolid), a disciple of Lehrixa , whom he surpassed, 
taught the language at Alcala, and afterwards at Salamanca. He 
was the most learned man Spain had possessed ; and his edition 
of Seneca, in 1536, has obtained the praise of Lipsius (c). Re- 
sende, the pupil of Arias Barbosa and Lehrixa in (Jreek , has 
been termed the restorer of letters in Portugal. JNone of the 
writings of Resende, except a Latin grammar, published in 1540, 
fall within the present period ; hut he established , about 1531 , a 
school at Lisbon, and one afterwards at Evora, where Estago, 
a man rather better known , was educated (rf)- School divinity 
and canon law overrode all liberal studies throughout the Penin- 

(a) We find, however, that a Greek and La- succeeded. Sadol. FpisL, lib. ix. and xvt. 
Un school was set up in the diocese of Sado- (6) Biog. IJnIv., Grollier. 
lct(Carpcnlras). about 1533; he endeavour- (e) Antonio. Bibt. ?iova. Biogr. Univ^ 
ed to procure aimaster from Italy, and («f) Biogr. Univ. • 

teema^ by a letter of the year i5io, to have 
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sola ; of which the catalogue of books at the end of Antonio’s 
Bibliotheca Nova is a sufiicient witness. 

19. The lirst effects of the great religious schism in Germany 
were not favourable to classical literature (/»). An all-absorbing 
subject left neither relish nor leisure for human studies. Those 
who had made the greatest advances in learning were them- 
selves generally involved in theological controversy ; and, in 
some countries, had to encounter either personal suffering on 
account of their opinions, or, at least, the jealousy of a church 
that hated the advance of knowledge. The knowledge of Greek 
and Hebrew w’as always liable to the suspicion of heterodoxy. 
In Italy, where classical antiquity was the chief object, this 
dread of learning could hot subsist. Hut few learned much of 
(ireek in these parts of Europe without some reference to theo- 
logy {b), especially to the grammatical interpretation of the Scrip- 
tures. In those parts which embraced the Reformation a stilt 
more threatening danger arose from the distempered fanaticism 
of its adherents. Men who interpreted the Scripture by the Spi- 
rit could not think human learning of much value in religion ; 
and they were as little likely to perceive any other advantage it 
could possess. There seemed, indeed, a considerable peril, that 
though the authority of Carlostadt, or even of Luther, the les- 
sons of Crocus and Mosellanns would be totally forgotten (<■). And 
this would very probably have been the case, if one man , Me- 
lanchthon , had not perceived the necessity of preserving human 
learning as a bulwark to theology itself, against the wild waves 
of enthusiasm. It was owing to him that lM)th the study of the 
Greek and Latin languages , and that of the Aristotelian philoso- 
phy, were maintained in (Germany. Nor did his activity content 
itself with animating the universities. The schools of preparatory 
instruction , which had hitherto furnished merely tlie elements of 
grammar, throwing the whole burthen of philological learning 
on the universities, began before the middle of the century to be 
improved by Melanchthon, with the assistance of a friend , even 
superior to him , probably, in that walk'of literature, Joachim 
Camerarius. “ Roth these great men ,” says Eichhorn , “ la- 
boured upon one plan , upon the "same principle, and with equal 
zeal ; they were, in the strictest sense , the fathers of that pure 
taste and solid learning by which the next generation was dis- 
tinguished.” Under the names of Lyca*um or Gymnasium , the.se 
( jcrman schools gave a more complete knowledge of the two lan- 
guages , and .sometimes the elements of philosophy (rf)- 

20. ^Ve derive some acquaintance with the state of educatioa 


Dr - .. 


(a) Ernsm. Epist. passim. 

(4 Erasm. AdaR. chil.iv.r. V. S I. Vivos, 
apud .McincTS, Vorgl. dor siUon , ii. 737. 


(t) Seckeiidorf, p. 198. 

(rf) Eickhorn , iii. 254. el post. 
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in Ihis age from the writings of John Sturm , than whom scarce 
any one more contributed to the cause of letters in Germany. He 
became in 15.38, and continued for above forty years, rector of 
a celebrated school atStrasburg. Several treatises on education, 
especially one, De Literarum Ludis rect^ instituendis , bear wit- 
ness to his assiduity. If the scheme of classical instruction which 
he has here laid down may be" considered as one actually in use, 
there was a solid structure of learning erected in the early years 
of life, which none of our modern academies would pretend to 
emulate. Those who feel any curiosity about the details of this 
course of education , which seems almost too rigorous for prac- 
tice, will find the whole in MorhoFs Polyhistor (a). It is suHicient 
to say, that it occupies the period of life between the ages of six 
and lifteen, when the pupil is presumed to have acquired a very 
extensive knowledge of the two languages. Trilling as it may 
appear to take notice of this subject , it serves at least as a test 
of the literary pre-eminence of Germany. For we could , as 1 
conceive, trace no such education in France, and certainly not 
in England. 

21 . The years of the life of Camerarius correspond to those 
of the century. His most remarkable works fall partly into the 
succeeding period ; but many of the editions and translations of 
Greek authors, which occupied his laborious hours, were pub- 
lished before 1 550. He was one of the first who knew enough 
of both languages , and of the subjects treated , to escape the 
reproach which has fallen on the translators of the fifteenth 
century. His Thucydides, printed in 1540, was superior to any 
preceding edition. The universities of Tubingen and Leipsic 
owed much of their prosperity to his superintending care. Next 
to Camerarius among the German scholars, we may place Simon 
Grynajus, professor of Greek at Heidelberg in 152.3, and trans- 
lator of Plutarch’s Lives. Micyllus , his successor in this ofiice , 
and author of a treatise De Re metrica, of which Melanchthon 
speaks in high terms of praise , was more celebrated than most 
of his countrymen for'Latin poetry. Yet in this art he fell below 
Eobanus Hessus, whose merit is attested by the friendship of 
Erasmus , Melanchthon , and Camerarius , as well as by the best 
verses that Germany had to boast. It would be very easy to 
increase the list of scholars in that empire; but we should find 
it more diflicult to exhaust the enumeration. Germany was not 
only far elevated in literary progress above France, but on a level, 
as we may fairly say , with Italy herself. The university of 
Marburg was founded in 1526, that of Copenhagen in 15.39, of 
Ronigsberg in 1544, of Jena in 1548. 


(.>) Lib. ii. c. 10. 
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22. We come now to investigate the gradual movement of 

learning in England, the state of which about 1520 we have 
already seen. In 1521 , the first Greek characters appear in a 
book printed at Cambridge, Linacre’s Latin translation of Galen 
de Temperamentis , and^in the title-page , but therd only , of a 
treatise by Bullock. They are employed several 

times for quotations in Linacre de Emandata Structura Orationis, 
1624 (a). This treatise is chiefly a series of grammatical remarks, 
relating to distinctions in the Latin language now generally 
known. It must have been highly valuable, and produced a con- 
siderable effect in England, where nothing of that superior 
criticism had been attempted. Inorderto judge of its proper merit, 
it should be compared with the antecedent works of Valla and 
Perotti. Every rule is supported by authorities ; and Linacre, 
1 observe, is far more cautious than Valla in asserting what is 
not g(K)d Latin, contenting himself, for the most part, with 
showing what is. It has been remarked that , though Linacre 
formed his own style on the model of Quintilian , he t(3ok most 
of his authorities from Cicero. This treatise, the first fruits of 
English erudition , was well received , and frequently printed on 
the Continent. Melanchthon recommended iUs use in the schools 
of Germany. Linacre’s translation of Galen has been praised by 
Sir JohnCheke, who in some respects bears rather hardly on his 
learned precursor ( 0 ). 

23. Croke , who became tutor to the duke of Richmond , son 
of Hemy MIL , did not remain at Cambridge long after the 
commencement of this period. But in 1524 , Robert Wakefield, 
a scholar of some reputation , who had been professor in a 
German university , opened a public lecture there in Greek , en- 
dowed with a salary by the king. We know little individually of 
his hearers; but, notwithstanding the confident assertion^ of 
Antony Wood, there can be no doubt that Cambridge was, 
during the whole of this reign , at least on a level with the sister 
university , and indeed , to speak plainly , above it. Wood enu- 
merates several persons educated at Oxford about this time, 
sulliciently skilled in Greek to write in that language , or to 
translate from it, or to comment upon Greek authors. The list 
might be enlarged by the help of Pits; but he is less of a scholar 
than Wood. This much, after all, is certain, that the only 
editions of classical authors published in England before 1540, 
except those already mentioned, are five of Virgil’s, Bucolics , 
two of a small treatise of Seneca , with one of Publius Syrus, all 

(a) Tbc author begins by bespeaking (he careant. Jis eoim non satis eral instruotus 
reader’s induigcncL' for the Greek printing, typographu.4 , videlicet p*cens ab co fusis 
Pro luo candure, optime lector, teqiio atiimo chararleribus Grascis, nec parata ea copia 
b ras , St quo; lilene in excmplis llelleiiismi qu<c ad hoc agendum opu.s cst. 

»el toiiis, vcl bpiriiihus. vc! alTcctiuuibus* A) Johnson’s Life of Linacre. 
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evidently for the mere use of school-boys. Lectures in Greek 
and Latin were, however, established in a few colleges at 
Oxford. 

24. Jf Erasmus, writing in 1528, is to be believed, the English 
boys we^e*wonl to disport in Greek epigranls (*). Hut this must 
be understood as only applicable to a very few, upon whom some 
extraordinary 'pains had been bestowed. Thus Sir Thomas 
Elyot, in his Governor , first published in 1531, points out a 
scheme of instruction which comprehends the elements of the 
(ireek language. There is no improbability in the supposition, 
and some evidence to support it , that the masters of our great 
schools , a Lily , a ('.ox , an Ldal , a Nowell , did not leave boys 
of quick parts wholly unacquainted with the rudiments of a 
language they s<) much valued {!>). It tends to confirm this sup- 
position, that in the statutes of the new cathedrals established by 
Henry in 1541 , it is provided , that there shall be a grammar- 
school for each, with a head master, “learned in Latin and 
Greek.” Such statutes, however, are not conclusive evidences 
that they were put in force (c). In the statutes of Wolscy’s inten- 
ded foundation at Ipswich, some years earlier, though the course 
of instruction is amply detailed , we do not find it extend to the 
merest elements of Greek (rf). It is curious to compare this with 
the course prescribed by Sturm for the (ierman schools. 

25. ' But English learning was chiefly indebted for its more 
rapid advance to two distinguished members of the university of 
Cambridge, Smith, afterwards secretary of state to Elizabeth, 
and ('.heke. The former liegan to read the Greek lecture in 1533. 
And both of them, soon afterwards, combined to bring in the 
true pronunciation of Greek , upon which Erasmus had already 
written. The early students of that language , receiving their 
instructions from natives , had Required the vicious uniformity of 
sounds belonging to the corrupted dialect. Reuchlin’s school , of 
which Melanchthon was one , adhered to this , and were called 
Itacists , from the continual recurrence of the sound of Iota in 
modern Greek, being thus distinguished from the Etists of 


(а) An tu credidisses unquam fore^ ut 
apud Britannos aut Ralavos pucri Grsecd 
garrirent, Grscis epigrammatiis non infe- 
liciicr luderent? Dial, de Pronuatiatiohe, 
p. 4Z. edit. 1528. 

(б) ChurloD, in his Life of Nowell, says 
that he taught the Greek testament to the 
boys at Westminster school, referring for 
authority to a passage in Strype, which I 
have not been able to And. There is nothing 
at all improbable in the fact. These inqui- 
ries will be deemed too minute by some in 
this age. But they are not unimportant in 
their bearing on the history of literature; 


and an exaggerated estimate of English learn- 
ing in the age of the Reformation generally 
prevails. Sir Thomas Pope, founder of Tri- 
nity college, Oxford , observes in a letter to 
Cardinal Pole in 1556, that when he was 
a young scholar at Eton, the Greek longue 
was growing apace; the study of which is 
now alatc much decayed.’* Warlon, iii. 279. 
I do not think this implies more than a re- 
ference to the time, which was about 1520. 
(f) Warton, iii. 265. 

(d) Slrype’s Ecclesiasl. Memorials. Ap- 
pendix, No. 35. * 
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Erasmus’s party («). Smith and Cheke proved by testimonies of 
antiquity, that the latter were right; and “ by this revived pro- 
nunciation,” says Strype, “ was displayed the lloAver and plen- 
tifulness of that languagh , the variety of vowels ,*the grandeur 
of diphthongs, the majesty of long letters, and^he grace of 
distinct speech {f>). Certain it is , that about this time some Eng- 
lishmen began to affect a knowledge of Greek. Sir Ralph Sad- 
ler, in his embassy to the king of Scotland , in 1540 , had two or 
three Greek words embroidered on the sleeves of his followers, 
which led to a ludicrous mistake on the part of the Scotch bi- 
shops. Scotland, however, herself was now beginning to receive ' 
light; the Greek language was first taught in 1534 at Montrose, 
which continued for many years to be what some call a flourish- 
ing school (0. But the whole number of books printed in Scot- 
land before the middle of the century was only seven, ^o clas- 
sical author, or even a grammar, is among these (d). 

26. Cheke, successor of Smith as lecturer in Greek at Cam- 
bridge, was appointed the first royal professor of that language 
in 1540 , with a respectable salary. He carried on Smith’s 
scheme , if indeed it were not his own , for restoring the true 
pronunciation , in spite of the strenuous opposition of bishop 
Gardiner, chancellor of the university. This prelate, besides a 
literary controversy in letters between himself and Cheke, pub- 
lished at Basle in 1555 , interfered , in a more orthodox way, by 
prohibiting the new style of speech in a decree which , for its 
solemnity, might relate to the highest articles of faith, ('heke 
however in this, as in greater matters, was on the winning side, 
and the corrupt pronunciation was soon wholly forgotten. 

27. Among the learned men who surrounded Cheke at 
Cambridge , none was more deserving than Ascham ; whose 
knowledge of ancient languages was not shown in profuse quo- 
tation, or enveloped in Latin phrase, but served to enrich his 
mind with valuable sense , and taught him to transfer the firm- 


(a) Kirhborn , iii. 2J7. Melanchlhon, in 
his Greek grammar, follows Keuclilin ; Lns- 
cinius is on the side of Erasmus. Ibid. In 
very ree.eril pubiicalions , 1 observe tbal 
allempto have been made lo sel up again 
the iugubres sonos. ct itiud flebUc iota’' 
of the modem (irecks. To atlopl Uieir pro- 
nunciation, even if right, would be buying 
truth very dear^ 

(A) Slrype’s Life of Smith , p. 17. “The 
strain 1 heard was of a higher mood.” 1 
wonder what author honest John Strype has 
copied or iransiated in this sentence; fur 
lie never leaves the ground so far in his own 
style. 

(e) M‘Cric's Life of Knox , i. 6., and 
Note C. p. 3i2. 


(J) The list in Herbert’s History of 
Printing, iii.'468., begins with the breviary 
of the church of Aberdeen ; the first part 
priiiUMl at bMinburgh in i5U9, the second in 
1510. A poem without dale, addressed to 
James V., de suscepto regimine, which 
seems to be in I.alin, and must have been 
written about 152S, comes the nearest to 
a learucd work. Two editions of Lindsay’s 
poems, two of a translation of Hector 
Boece’a chronicles , two of a temporary 
pamphlet called Scotland’s Complaint, with 
one of the statutes of the kingdom , printed 
in pursuance of an act of parliament passed 
in 1540, and a religious tract by one Bat- 
oaves, compose the rest. 
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ness and precision of ancient witers to our own English, in 
which he«is nearly the first that deserves to be named, or 
that is now read. He speaks in strong terms of his university. 
“ At Cambridge also, in St.John’s college, in my lime, 1 do 
know that n«l so much the good statutes as two gentlemen of 
worthy memory, sir John Cheke and Dr. Redman , by their only 
example of excellency in learning , of godliness in living , of dili- 
gence in studying , of counsel in exhorting , by good order in all 
things , did breed up so many learned men in that one college of 
St. John’s at one time as 1 believe the whole university ofLouvain 
• in many years was never able to afford (<?).” Lectures in huma- 
nity, that is, in classical literature, were, in 1535, established 
by the king’s authority in all colleges of the university of Oxford 
where they did not already exist ; and in the royal injunctions at 
the same time for the reformation of academical studies a regard 
to philological learning is enforced {b). 

28. Antony Wood, though he is by no means always consis- 
tent, gives rather a favourable account of the state of philological 
learning at Oxford in the last years of Henry VIII. There can , 
indeed , be no doubt that it had been surprisingly increasing in 
all England through his reign. More grammar schools, it is said 
by Knight, were founded in thirty years before the Reformation, 
meaning, I presume, the ago of Henry, than in three hundred 
years preceding. But the sudd^ness with which the religious 
establishment was changed on the accession of Edward , and still 
more the rapacity of the young king’s council , who alienated or 
withheld the revenues designed for the support of learning, began 
to cloud the prospect before the year 1550 (c). Wood, in reading 
whom allowance is to be made for a strong , though not quite 
avowed, bias towards the old system of ecclesiastical and acade- 
mical government , inveighs against the visitors of the university 
appointed by the crown in 1548, for burning and destroying 


(a) Ascham’8 Schoolmaster. In the Life 
of Ascham by Grant, prefixed to tbefor> 
mer’s epistles, he enumerates the learned 
of Cambridjte about 1S30. Asoham was bim> 
aelf under Pember, homini Grecs lingus 
admirabili facultale excultissimo. The 
others named are Day, Redman, Smith, 
Cheke , Ridley, Grindal ( not the arch- 
bishop) , Watson , Haddon , PilkingioD , 
Horn, Chrislopherson, Wilson, Selon,et 
infiniti alii excellenlidoctrind prsditi. Most 
of these arc men afterwards distinguished 
in the church on one side or the other. This 
is a sufficient refutation of Wood’s idle as- 
sertion of the superiority of Oxford; the 
fact seems to have been wholly otherwise. 
Ascham himself, in a letter without date, 
but evidently written about the time that 


the controversy of Cheke and Gardiner 
began, praises thus the learning of Cam- 
bridge. Aristoleles nunc et Plato, quod 
factum est cliam apud nos hoc quinquen- 
nium, in sua lingua a pueris leguntur. So- 
phocles et Euripides sunt hie familiariores , 
quam olim Plautus fucrat, cum lu bic eras. 
Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, magis 
in ore et manibus omnium teuentur, qnam 
turn Titus Livius.elc. Ibid. p. 74. What 
then can be thought of Antony Wood when 
he says, ^'Cambridge was in the said king's 
reign overspread with barbarism and igno- 
rance, as 'Us often mentioned by several 
authors ?’’ Hist, and Anliq. of Oxford, 
A. D. 1545. 

(i) Warton, iii. 272. 

(f) Strype, ii.258. Todd's Craumer,ii. 33. 
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valuable books. And this seems to be confirmed by other evidence. 
It is true that these books, though it was a vile act to destroy them, 
would have been more useful to the English antiquary than to 
the classical student. Ascham, a contemporary protestant, denies 
that the university of Cambridge declined at il before the acces- 
sion ofMary in 1553. 

29. Edward himself received a learned education , and , ac- 
cording to Aschan^ read the ethics of Aristotle in Greek. Of 
the princess Elizabeth , his favourite pupil , we have a similar 
testimony (a). Mary was not by any means illiterate. It is hardly 
necessary to mention Jane Grey and the wife of Cecil. Their 
proficiency was such as to excite the admiration of every one , 
and is no measure of the age in which they lived. And their 
names carry us on a little beyond 1550, though Ascham ’s visit 
to the former was in that year. 

.30. The reader must be surprised to find , that , notwithstand- 
ing these high and just commendations of our scholars, no Greek 
grammars or lexicons were yet printed in England, and scarcely 
any works in that or the Latin languages. In fact , there was no 
regular press in either university at this time , though a very few 
books had been printed in each about 1520; nor had they one till 
near the end of Elizabeth’s reign. Reginald Wolfe, a German 
printer, obtained a patent , dated Apr. 19th , 1541 , giving him the 
exclusive right to print in Latin , Greek , and Hebrew, and also 
Greek and Latin grammars , though mixed with English , and 
charts and maps. But the only productions of his press before 
the middle of the century, are two homilies of Chrysostom, 
edited by Cheke in 1543. Elyot’s I^atin and English Dictionary, 
1538, was the first, I believe, beyond the mere vocabularies of 
schoolboys; and it is itself but a meagre performance (i). Latin 
grammars were of course so frequently published, that it has not 
been worth while to take notice of them. Rut the Greek and 
Latin lexicon of Hadrian Junius, though dedicated to Edward VI. , 
and said to have been compiled in England ( I know not how 
this could be the case), being the work of a foreigner, and 


(a) Of the king he says : Dialecticam didi- 
fit , et nunc Gr*ci discil Aristotelis Elliica. 
Ro proKTcssus csl in Grsca lingua, ut in 
philosophia Ciccronis ex Latinis GroBca fa- 
cilliine facial. Dec. 1550. Ascham, Epist.iv. 
Elizabeth spoke French and Italian as well 
as F.nglish; Lalin lluenlly and correclly ; 
Greek tolerably. She began every day by 
reading the Greek testament, and after- 
wards the orations of Isocrates . and tra- 
gedies of Sophocles. Some years after- 
wards, in 1555, he writes of her to Sturm ; 
Oomina Elizabeth et ego una legimusGrsc^ 
orationes Ailschinis el Demoslhenis 
cTTif «rot/ Ilia prfflegil mlhi , et primo as- 


pectu tarn scienter intelligit non solum pro< 
prietatem linguae et oratoris sensum, s<hI 
totam causs contentionem , populi scita . 
consuetudinem el mores illius urbis , ut 
summopere admireris. p. 53. In 1560 he as- 
serts, that there are not four persons, in 
court or college (in aula, in academia}, ^ ho 
know Greek belter than the Queen. 

Habemus Anglis reginam , says Erasmus 
long before of Catherine, feminam egregiA 
doclam, cujus Olia Maria seribii bene la- 
tinos epislolas. Thomoi Mori domus nihil 
aliiid quam musarum est domiciliiim. 
Epit. Mxxxi>. 

(5) Klyot boasts that (his ' contains a 
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printed at liasle in 1548, cannot be reckoned as part of our 

stock («7). 

31. It must appear on the whole, that under Edward VI. 
there was as yet rather a commendable desire of learning, and 
a few vigorous minds at work for their own literary improve- 
ment , than any such diffusion of knowledge as can entitle us to 
claim for that age an equality with the chief continental nations. 
The means of acquiring true learning were,not at hand. Few 
books, as we have seen, useful to the scholar, had been pub- 
lished in England ; those imported were of course expensive. 
IN'o public libraries of any magnitude had yet been formed in 
either of the universities; those of private men were exceedingly 
few. The king hqil a library, of which honourable mention is 
made; and Cranmer possessed a good collection of books at 
Lambeth ; but I do not recollect any other person of whom this 
is recorded. 

32. The progress of philological literature in England was 
connected with that of the Reformation. The learned of the 
earlier generation were not all protestants, but their disciples 
were zealously such. They taunted the adherents of the old re- 
ligion with ignorance ; and though by that might be meant igno- 
rance of the Scriptures, it was by their own acquaintance with 
languages that they obtained their superiority in this respect. 
And here I may take notice , that we should be greatly deceived 
by acquiescing in the strange position of Warton , that the dis- 
solution of the monasteries in 1536 and the next two years gave 
a great temporary check to the general state of letters in Eng- 
land (h). This careless writer is inconsistent with himself; for 
no one had a greater contempt for the monastic studies , dialec- 
tics and theology. Rut , as a desire to aggravate , in every pos- 
sible respect , the supposed mischiefs of the dissolution of mo- 
nasteries , is abundantly manifest in many writers later than 
Warton , I shall briefly observe, that men are deceived , or de- 
ceive others , by the equivocal use of the word learning. If good 
learning , bonce Uterce, whfth for our present purpose means a 
sound knowledge of Greek and Latin, was to be promoted, there 
was no more necessary step in doing so , than to put down bad 
learning , which is worse than ignorance , and which was the 


thousand more Latin words than were to- 
gether in any one dictionary published in 
this realm at the time when 1 llrsl began 
to write this commentary.” Though far 
from being a good, or even, according to 
modem notions, a tolerable dictionary, it 
must have been of seme value at the time. 
It was afterwards much augmented by 
Cooper. 

^a) Wood ascribes to one Tolley or Tol- 


icius a sort of Greek grammar, Progym** 
nasmata Lingus Grtecs, dedicated to 
Edward VI. And Pits, in noticing also 
other works of the same kind , says of this : 
llabenlur Monaebii in Bavaria in biblio- 
theca ducali. As no mention is made of 
such a work by Herbert or Dibdin, I bad 
been inclined to think its existence apo- 
cryphal. It is certainly foreign. 

{h'} Hist, of Eugl. Poetry, iii. 
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learning of the monks , so far as they had any at all. What 
would Erasmus have thought of one who should in his days 
have gravely intimated that the abolition of monastic founda- 
tions would retard the progress of literature? In what protes- 
tant country was it accompanied with such a consequence , and 
from whom, among the complaints sometimes made, do we 
hear this cause assigned ? 1 am ready to admit , that in the vio- 
lent courses pursued by Henry VIII. many schools attached to 
monasteries were broken up , and I do not think it impossible 
that the same occurred in other parts of Europe. It is also to be 
fully stated and kept in mind, that by the Reformation the num- 
ber of ecclesiastics , and consequently of those requiring what 
was deemed a literate education, was greatly reduced. The 
English universities , as we are well aware , do not contain by 
any means the number of students that frequented them in the 
thirteenth century. But are we therefore a less learned nation 
than our fathers of the thirteenth century ? Warton seems to 
lament, that “ most of the youth of the kingdom betook them- 
selves to mechanical or other illiberal employments , the profes- 
sion of letters being now supposed to be without support or re- 
ward.” Houbtless many who would have learned the Latin ac- 
cidence , and repeated the breviary, became useful mechanics. 
But is this to be called not rewarding the profession of letters ? 
and are the deadliest foes of the Greek and Roman muses to be 
thus confounded with their worshippers? The loss of a few 
schools in the monasteries was well compensated by the founda- 
tion of others on a more enlightened plan and with much better 
instructors , and after the lapse of some years , the communica- 
tion of .substantial learning came in the place of that tincture of 
Latin which the religious orders had supplied. Warton, it should 
be remarked , has been able to collect the names of not more 
than four or live abbots and other regulars, in the time of 
Henry VIII. , who either possessed some learning themselves , 
or encouraged it in others. 

33. We may assist our conception of the general state of 
learning in Europe , by looking at some of the books which were 
then deemed most usefully subsidiary to its acquisition. Besides 
the lexicons and grammatical treatises that have been mentioned, 
we have a work first published about 1522, but frequently re- 
printed, and in much esteem, the ollicina of Ravisius Textor. 
Of this book Peter Danes , a man highly celebrated in his day 
for erudition, speaks as if it were an abundant storehouse of 
knowledge, admirable for the manner of its execution, and 
comparable to any work of antiquity. In spite of this praise , it is 
no more than a common-place book from Latin authors, and 
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from translations of the (ireek, and could deserve no regard 
except in a half-informed generation. 

34. A far better evidence of learning was given by Conrad 
(Vesner, a man of prodigious erudition, in a continuation of his 
nibliotheca Universalis (the earliest general catalogue of books 
with an estimate of their merits ) , to which he gave the rather 
ambitious title of Pandectae Univcrsalcs , as if it were to hold the 
same place in general science that the Digest of Justinian does 
in civil law. It is a sort of index to all literature, containing re- 
ferences only, and therefore less generally useful, though far 
more learned and copious in instances, than the OHicina of 
Ravisius. It comprehends, besides all ancient authors, the 
schoolmen and other writers of the middle ages. The references 
are sometimes very short, and more like hints to one j) 0 .ssessed 
of a large library, than guides to the general student. In con- 
nexion with the Bibliotheca Universalis , it forms a literary 
history or encyclopaedia, of some value to tho.se who are curious 
to ascertain the limits of knowledge in the middle of the sixteenth 
century. 


CHAPTER VI. 

HISTORY OF THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE IN EUROPE FROM 1520 

TO 1550. 

Advancr of the Reformation — Ditrcrences of Opinion — Erasmus — The Pro- 
testant Opinions spread farther — Their Prevalence in Italy — Re-action of 
the Church of Rome — Theoiogicai Writings — Luther — Spirit of the Refor- 
mation — Translations of Scripture. 

1. The separation of part of Europe from the church of Rome 
is the great event that distinguishes these thirty years. But as 
it is not our object to traverse the wide field of civil or ecclesiasti- 
cal history, it will sullice to make a few observations rather in 
reference to the spirit of the times , than to the public occur- 
rences that sprung from it. The new doctrine began to be freely 
preached , and with immense applause of the people , from the 
commencement of this period , or, more precisely, from the year 

1522, in many parts of Germany and Switzerland; the duke of 
Deuxponts in that year, or, according to some authorities, in 

1523, having led the way in abolishing the ancient ceremonies, 
and his example having been successively followed in Saxony, 
Hesse , Brandenburg , Brunswick , many imperial cities, and the 
kingdoms of Denmark and Sweden , by the disciples of Luther ; 
while those who adhered to Zwingle made similar changes in 
several cantons of Switzerland. 
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2. The magistrates generally proceeded, esix'cially at the 
outset , with as great caution and equity as were practicable in 
so momentous a revolution ; though perhaps they did not always 
respect the laws of the empire. They commonly began by allowing 
freedom of preaching, and forbade that any one should be troubled 
about his religion. I'his, if steadily acted upon, repressed the 
tumultuous populace , who were eager for demolishing images , 
the memorials of the old religion , as much as it did the episcopal 
courts , which , bad they been strong enough , might have mo- 
lested those who so plainly came within their juri.sdiction. The 
Reformation depended chiefly on zealous and eloquent preachers ; 
the more eminent secular clergy, as well as many regulars , hav- 
ing espoused its principles. They encountered no great difiiculty 
in winning over the multitude •, and when thus a decisive ma- 
jority was obtained , commonly in three or four years from the 
first introduction of free preaching , the government found it 
time to establish , by a general edict , the abolition of the mass , 
and of such ceremonies as they did not deem it expedient to 
retain. The conflict between the two parties in Germany seems 
to have been less arduous than we might expect. It was usually 
accompanied by an expulsion of the religious of both sexes from 
their convents , a measure , especially as to women , unjust and 
harsh (a ) , and sometimes by an alienation of ecclesiastical reve- 
nues to the purposes of the state ; but this ^vas not universal in 
Germany, nor was it countenanced by Luther. I cannot see any 
just reason to charge the Protestant princes of the empire witli 
having been influenced generally by such a motive. In Sweden , 
however, the proceedings of Gustavus Vasa, who confiscated 
all ecclesiastical estates , subject only to what be might deem a 
sullicient maintenance for the possessors , have very much the 
appearance of arbitrary spoliation, (b) 

(a) Dilibald Pirckheimer ^rotc to Me> The latter, though he could not approve 
lauchlhoii, complainiug that a convent of the bard usage of women, hated the monks 
nuns at ]Vurembont, among whom were two bo much, that he does not greatly disap- 
of his sisters, had been molested and in- prove what w*as done towards (hem. In 
suited because (bey would not accept con- Gcrroanid muita virginum ac monachorum 
fessors appointed by the senate. Res co monastcria crudelUer direnta sunt. i,>ui' 
deducta est ut qiiicunque miserandas illas dam magistratus agunt moderatius. Kjc- 
ofTendere et incesserc audet, obsequium cerunt eos dun(a\at, qui ilHc non essoiit 
Ueo se prsstiHssc arbitrelur. Idque non professi.et vetuerunt novitios recipi; ad- 
solum a viris ngiiur, sed cl a mulieribus; emeruiit illis curam virginum, cl jus alibi 
et illis mulieribus, quarum liberis omnem concionandi quam in suis monasteriis. Brc- 
exhihucre caritatem. Non solum enim vi- viler, absque magistratus pemiissu nihil 
ris, qui alios docere contendunt, sc tpsos licet illis agere. Videntur hue spectare, ut 
Nero ininimeempiidanl, urbs nostra referta ex monnsteriis facianl parochias. Kxisti- 
est, sed el mulieribus curiosis, garrulis el manl cnim bos conjuratos phatangas ct lot 
otiosis, qu<e omnia points quam domum privilegiis armatos diutius ferri non posse, 
propriam guhernare satagunt. Pirckheimer (Basil. Aug. 1523.) Epist. ncccliv. Muhis 
Opera , Frankf. IGIO. p. 375. TTe was a mo- in locis dur^ tractati sunt monachi ; veniin 
derate man. concurring with the Luthe- plerique cum siiil intulerabiles, alia lameii 
r.nns in most of (heir doctrine, but against ratione corrigi non possunt Epist, ucclvii. 
the violation of monastic vows. Several (5) Gerdcs, Hist. Evangel. Reform. i>ec- 
Mters passed beUeeu bitn and Erasmus kemlorf.ct alii supra nominati. The best 
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3. Hut while these great innovations were brought in by the 
civil power, and sometimes with too despotic a contempt oflegal 
rights , the mere breaking up of old settlements had so disturbed 
the minds of the people , that they became inclined U) further 
acts of destruction , and more sweeping theories of revolution. 
It is one of the fallacious views of the Reformation , to which we 
have adverted in a former page, to fancy that it sprung from 
any notions of political liberty, in such a sense as we attach to 
the word. But inasmuch as it took away a great deal of coercive 
jurisdiction exercised by the bishops , without substituting much 
in its place , it did unquestionably relax the bonds of laws not 
always unnecessary; and inasmuch as the multitude were in 
many parts instrumental in destroying by force the exterior 
symbols of the Roman worship , it taught them a habit of 
knowing and trying the elhcacy of that popular argument. Hence 
the insurrection of the German peasants in 1525 may, in a cer- 
tain degree, be ascribed to the inlluence of the new doctrine; 
and, in fact, one of their demands was the establishment of the 
Gospel. But as the real cause of that rebellion was the oppres- 
sive yoke of their lords, which , in several instances before the 
Reformation was thought of, had led to similar efforls at relief, 
we should not lay too much stress on this additional incitement. («) 

4. A more immediate effect of overthrowing the ancient system 
was the growth of fanaticism , to which , in its worst shape , the 
antinomian extravagances of Luther yielded too great encou- 
ragement. But he was the first to repress the pretences of the 
Anabaptists (6) ; and when he saw the danger of general licen- 
tiousness which he had unwarily promoted , he listened to the 
wiser counsels of Melanchthon , and permitted his early doctrine 
upon justilication to be so far modified , or mitigated in expres- 
sion , that it ceased to give apparent countenance to immorality ; 
though his differences with the church of Rome , as to the very 
question from which he had stai tcd , thus became of less prac- 
tical importance , and less tangible to ordinary minds than be- 
fore (r). Yet in his own writings we may find to the last such 


account I have scon of the Reformation in 
Denmark and Sweden is in Uic third vo- 
lumo of Gerdcs , p. 279, etc. 

(a) Seckendorf. 

{ 6 ) Id. Melanchthon was a iitlle stag- 
gered by the first Anabaptists, who ap- 
peared during the concealment of I.uther 
in the castle of Wartburg. Magnis rationi- 
bus , he says , adducor cert6 ut contemnere 
eos nol<m,nam esse in lis spiritus quos- 
dom muliis argumenlis apparel , s«d de qui- 
hiis judicare prieter Martinum nemo facile 
possit. As to infant baptism . he seemed to 
think it a diOicult question. But the Elec- 
tor observed that they passed for here- 


tics already, and It would be unwise to 
moot a new point. Luther, wheik ho came 
back, rejected the pretences of the Ana- 
baptists at once. 

(e) See two remarkable passages in Sec- 
kendorf, part ii. p. 90. and p. I06, The sra 
of what may be called the palinodiaof early 
Lutheranism was in 1S27, when Mclaiich- 
thon drew up instructions for the visitation 
of the Saxon churches. Luther came into 
this; but U produced that jealousy of Me- 
lanclithoD among the rigid disciples, such 
as Amsdorf and Justus Jonas, which led to 
the molestation of bis latter years. In 1537, 
Melanchthon writes to a correspondent : 
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language as lo Ihe impossibilily of sin in the justitied man , who 
was to judge solely by an internal assurance as to tbe continuance 
of bis own justification , as would now be universally condemned 
in all our churches , and is hardly to be heard from the lips of 
the merest enthusiast. 

5. It is well known that Zwinglius , unconnected with Luther 
in throwing off his allegiance to Rome , took in several respects 
rather different theological views , but especially in the article of 
the real presence, asserted by the Germans as vigorously as in 
the church of Rome , though with a modification suflicierit , in 
the spirit of uncompromising orthodoxy, to separate them en- 
tirely from her communion , but altogether denied by the Swiss 
and Belgian reformers. The attempts made to disguise this 
division of opinion , and to produce a nominal unanimity by 
ambiguous and incoherent jargon , belong to ecclesiastical his- 
tory, of which they form a tedious and not very profitable 
portion. 

6. The Lutheran princes , who the year before had acquired 
the name of Protestants , by their protest against the resolutions 
of the majority in the diet of Spire, presented in 1530 to that 
held at Augsburg the celebrated confession , which embodies 
their religious creed. It has been said that there are material 
changes in subsequent editions , but this is denied by the Lu- 
therans. Their denial can only be as to the materiality, for Ihe 
fact is clear («). 

7. Meantime , it was not all the former opponents of abuses 
in the church who now served under the banner of either 
Luther or Zwingle. Some few, like Sir Thomas More , went 
violently back to the extreme of maintaining the whole fabric of 
superstition ; a greater number, without abandoning their own 
private sentiments , shrunk , for various reasons , from an avow- 

Sets me quedam minus horridd dicere , de to talk in the same antinomian strain as be- 
prtedeslinatioDe , de assensu voluntatis, de fore, though be grew sometimes more oau- 
necessitate obedientis nostrae, de peccalo tious in writing. Seechap.iii. of that work; 
mortali. De his omnibus scio re ipsa Lu- and compare with the passage quoted by 
Iherum semire eadem , sed ineroditi qus- Milner, v. 5i7., from ihe second ^iiion ( in 
dam ejus dicta , cum non vi- iss6) of his Commentary on the Galatians, 

deant quo pertineant, nimium amant. Epist. It would be well to know if these occur in 
p. 44S. (edit. 1647). that of 1519. But Luther had not gone 

I am not convinced that this apology for greater lengths tham Melanchthon himself. 
Butheris sufficient. TVords are of course (a) Bossuet, Variations des Egltses pro- 
to be cnqilaincd, when ambiguous, by tbe lestanles, vol. i. SeckendoK, p. i7o. Gle- 
context and scope of the argument. «But ment, Biblioth^que curieuse, vol.ii. In the 
when single detached aphorisms, or even editions of I53i we read ; De coeua Domini 
complete sentences in a paragraph, bear docent, quod corpus cl sanguis Christi vero 
one obvious sense, I do not see that we can adsint, et distribuantur vcscentibus in coena 
hold the writer absolved from the imputa- Domini , et improbant secus docentes. In 
tion of that meaning, because he may somc' those of 1540 , it runs thus : De c<cna Do> 
where else have used a language inconsis- mini docent, quod cum pane et vino vere 
tent with it. If the Colloquia Mensalia are exhibeanlur corpus et sanguis Christi ves- 
to be fully relied upon, Luther continued centibus in emna Domini. 
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ed separation from the church. Such we may reckon Faber 
Slapulensis, the most learned Frenchman of that age after Bu- 
ilajus; such perhaps was Budieus himself (n); and such were 
Bilibaldus Pirckheimer (^>) , Petrus Mosellanus, Beatus Rhena- 
nus , and Wimpfeling , all men of just renown in their time. 
Such , above all , was Erasmus himself, the precursor of bolder 
prophets than himself , who , in all his latter years, stood in a 
very unenviable state , exposed to the shafts of two parties who 
forgave no man that moderation wliich was a reproach to them- 
selves. At the beginning of this period , he had certainly an 
esteem for Melanchthon , OEcolampadius , and other reformers ; 
and though already shocked by the violence of Luther, which Re 
expected to ruin the cause altogether, had not begun to speak 
of him with disapprobation (c). In several points of opinion, he 
professed to coincide with the German reformers; but his own 
temper was not decisive ; he was capable of viewing a subject 
in various lights ; his learning , as well as natural disposition , 
kept him irresolute ; and it might not be easy to determine accu- 
rately the tenets of so voluminous a theologian. One thing was 
manifest , that he had greatly contributed to the success, of the 
Reformation. It was said, that Erasmus had laid the egg, and 
Luther had hatched it. Erasmus afterwards, when more alienat- 
ed from the new party, observed, that he had laid a hen’s egg , 
but Luther had hatched a crow’s (rf). ^Vhatever was. the bird, 
it pecked still at the church. In 1522, came out the Colloquies 
of Erasmus . a book even now much read , and deserving to be 
so. It was professedly designed for the instruction and amuse- 
ment of youth ; but both are conveyed at the expense of the pre- 
valent usages in religion. The monkish party could not be 
blind to its effect. The faculty of theology at Paris, in 1526 , led 
by one Beda , a most bigoted enemy of Erasmus , censured the 
Colloquies for slighting the fasts of the church, virginity, monk- 
ery, pilgrimages, and other established parts of the religious 
system. They incurred of course the displeasure of Rome, and 


(a) Budteiis was suspected of Protestan- 
lism , and disapproved many ihinKs in his 
own church ; but the passages quoted from 
him by Gerdcs , i. 186 ., prove that he did 
not mean to take the leap. 

Gerdes, vol. I. $ 66—83. We have 
seen above the moderation of Pirckheimer 
in some respects. I am not sure , however, 
that he did not comply with the Reforma- 
lion after it was established at Nuremberg. 

■r) Male metuu misero f.uiUero; sic un- 
dique fervel conjuralio; sic undique irri- 
Unlur in ilium prinrtpes , ac prtecipuC Leo 
punlifex. Ulinam Lutiierus meuni secutuS 
consilium, ab odiosis illKs ac setlitiosis 
abslinuisset. Plus eral frurtiis •*! minus in- 


vidis. Parum csset unum hominem pc*rire ; 
si res hsc illis succodit , nemo feret illorum 
insolcnliam. Non conquiescent donee lin- 
guas ac bonas liicras omues .Hubterverint. 
Kpisl. DXXviU. Sept. iS2o. 

Lutberus , quod negari non potest , opti- 
mam fabulam susceperat, et Christi penc 
aboliti negotium summo cum prbis appiausu 
coBperalagere. Sed utinam reni lantam gra- 
vioribus ac st^alioribus cgisset coosiliis , 
majoreque cum aiiimi calamiquc modern- 
tione ; atque utinam in stTipUs illius non 
essenl tarn multa bona , aut sua bona non 
viiiassci malis baud ferendis. Kpist. ucxxw. 
3d S<*pt. t.'»2i. 

W) Fpist. Dccxix. Dec. 1531. 
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have several times been forbidden to be read in schools. Eras- 
mus pretended that in his iz^«<xp»viit he only turned into ridicule 
the abuse of fasting , and not the ordinances of the church. It 
would be didicult , however, to find out this distinction in tho 
dialogue, or, indeed , any thing favourable to the ecclesiastical 
cause in the whole book of Colloquies. The clergy are every 
where represented as idle and corrupt. No one who desired to 
render established institutions odious could set about it in a 
shorter or surer way ; and it would be strange if Erasmus had 
not done the church more harm by such publications than he 
could compensate by a few sneers at the reformers in his private 
letters. In the single year 1527, Colinaeus printed 24,000 copies 
of the Colloquies , all of which were sold. 

8. But about the time of this very publication we find Eras- 
mus growing by degrees more averse to the radical innovations 
of Luther. He has been severely blamed for this by most Pro- 
testants 5 and doubtless , so far as an undue apprehension of 
giving olfence to the powerful , or losing his pensions from the 
^emperor and king of England might influence him, no one can 
undertake his defence. But it is to be remembered , that he did 
not by any means espouse all the opinions either of Luther or 
Zwingle ; that he was disgusted at the virulent language too 
common among the reformers , and at the outrages committed 
by the populace ; that he anticipated great evils from the pre- 
sumptuousness of ignorant men in judging for themselves in 
religion ; that he probably was sincere in what he always main- 
tained as to the necessity of preserving the communion of the 
Catholic church , which he tllought consistent with much lati- 
tude of private faith ; and t|jat , if he had gone among the re- 
formers , he must either have concealed his real opinions more 
than he had hitherto done , or lived , as Melanchthon did after- 
wards, the victim of calumny and oppression. He had also to 
allege , that the fruits of the Reformation had by no means 
shown themselves in a more virtuous conduct ; and that many 
heated enthusiasts were depreciating both all profane'studies , 
and all assistance of learning in theology («). 

• 


(o) The letters of Erasmus, written under 
the spur of immcdiatefeclings , are a perpe- 
tual commentary on the mischiefs with 
w hich the Reformation, in his opinion , was 
accompanied. Civilates aliquot Germanize 
implentur erroribus , desertoribus monas- 
teriorum , sacerdolibus conjugatis , pleris- 
que famelicis ac midis. »c aliud quam 
saltatur, edilur, blbitur ac cubatur , nec do- 
cent nee disnint ; niilln viUe sohrietas « 
nulla sinceritas. llbinmque sunt, ibi jacenl 
omnes hons discipline cum pietale. ( 1 .^ 27 ) 
£pist. Dccccii. Satis jam iliii audivimus 


Evangcliiim , Evangeliiim , Kvangelium ; 
mores Evangelicos desideramus. Episi. 
nccccxlvi. Duo lantum qurerunt , censum 
ctusorem. Ca'teraprzestatillis Kvangelium, 
hoc est, potestatem vivendi lit voluiil. 
Epist. Mvi. Tales vidi mores (nasileze) ut 
eliamsi minus displiruissent dogmata , non 
placuisset tamen cum hujusmodi siej fcediig 
inire. Epist. mlwi. Both these last are 
addressed to I’irckheimer, who was rather 
more a prolestant than Erasmus ; so that 
there is no fair suspicion of temporising: 
The reader may also look at thwTSSih and 
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9. In 1524, Erasmus, at the instigation of those who were 
resolved to dislodge him from a neutral station his timidity 
rather affected, published his Diatribe de Libero Arbitrio, select- 
ing a topic upon which Luther, in the opinion of most reason^ 
able men, was very open to attack. Luther answered in a 
treatise , de Servo Arbitrio , flinching not , as suited his charac- 
ter, from any tenet because it seemed paradoxical , or revolting 
to general prejudice. The controversy ended with a reply of 
Erasmus , entitled Hyperaspistes («). It is not to be understood , 


f93d Epistles , on flie wild docirioes of the 
Anabaptiits and other reformers, and at the 
fSlst, on the effects of Farel’s first preaching 
at Basle in i}25. See alsoBaylc, Farel.noteB. 

It is become very much the practice with 
ourEngiish writers to censure Erasmus for 
bis conduct at this lime. Milner rarely does 
Justice to any one who did not servilely 
follow Luther. And Dr. Cox, in bis Life of 
Helanehthon, p. 3S., speaks of a third party, 
“ at the head of which the learned , witty , 
vacillating , avaricious, and artful Erasmus 
|s unquestionably to be placed.” I do not 
deny bis claim to this place ; but why the 
last three epithets ? Can Erasmus be shown 
to have vacillated in his tenets ? If he had 
done so, it might be no great reproach ; but 
his religious creed was nearly that of the 
moderate members of the church of Rome , 
nor have I observed any proof of a change 
in it. But vacillation may be imputed to bis 
conduct. I hardly think this word is appli- 
cable ; though be acted from particular im- 
pulses, which might make him seem a littie 
inconsistent In spirit ; and certainly wrote 
letters not always in the same tone, accord- 
ing to bis own temper at the moment , or 
that of his co/respondent. Nor was he ava- 
ricious ; at least I know no proof of it ; and 
as to the epithet artful , it ill applies to a 
man who was perpetually involving himself 
by an unguarded and imprudent behaviour. 
Dr. Cox proceeds to charge Erasmus with 
seeking a cardinal’s hat. But of this there is 
neither proof nor probability; he always 
declared his' reluctanoe to accept that ho- 
nour, and I cannot think that in any part of 
bis life he went the right way to obtain it. 

Those who arraign Erasmus so severely , 
(and I am not undertaking the defence of 
every passage in his voluminous Epistles) 
most proceed either on the assumption that 
no man of bis learning and ability could 
honestly remain in the communion of the 
church of Home , which is the height of bi- 
gotry and ignorance ; or that , accordingfo 
bis own religious opinions , it was impos- 
sible for him to do so. This is somewhat 
more tenable, inasmuch as it can only be 
answered by a good deal of attention to his 
writings. But from various passages in them, 
ii may be inferred , that . though his mind 


was not made up on several points , and 
perhaps for that reason , he thought it right 
to follow , in assent as well as conformity , 
the catholic tradition of the church , and 
above all , not to separate from her commu- 
nion. The reader may consult, for Erasmus's 
opinions on some chief points of contro- 
versy, bis Epistles, ncccxxiii , ncccclxxvii , 
(which Jorlin has a little misunderstood), 
wxxiv , wliii , Hxciii. And see Jorlin’s own 
(air statement of the case , I. 274. 

Meianchthon bad doubtless a sweeter tem- 
per, and a larger measure of human ebari- • 
ties than Erasmus, nor would I wish to 
vindicate one great mao at the expense of 
another. But I cannot refrain from saying , 
that no passage in the letters of Erasmus is 
read with so much pain as that in which Me- 
lanchthon , after Luther's death, and writing 
to one not very friendly , says of his con- 
nexion with the founder of theKeformation, 
Tuli servittitem ptenedeformem, etc. Epist. 
Helanehthon, p. 2i. (edit. 1647.) But the 
characters of literary men are cruelly tried 
bv their correspondence, especially in an 
when more conventional dissimulation 
was anthorised by usage than at present. 

(<■7 Seckendorf took hold of a few words 
hi a letter of Erasmus , to insinuate that ho 
bad taken a side against his conscience in 
writing his treatise de Lihero Arbitrio. Jor- 
tin , acute as he was , seems to have under- 
stood the passage the same way, and en- 
deavours to explain away the sense , as if be - 
meant only that he had undertaken the task 
unwillingly. Milner of course repeats tho 
imputation ; though it must be owned that , 
perceiving the absurdity of making Erasmus 
deny what in all bis writings appearseto 
have been his real opinion , he adopts Jor- 
tin’s solution. I am persuaded that they are 
all mistaken, and that Erasmus was no more 
referring to his treatise against Luther, than 
to the Trojan war. The words occur in an 
answer to a letter of Vives, written from 
I,ondon , wherein be had blamed some pas- 
sages in the Colloquies on the usual grounds 
of their freedom as to ecclesiastical prac- 
tices. Erasmus, rather piqued at this , after 
replying to the observations , insinuates to 
Vives, tliat the latter had not written of his 
own free will , hut at the instigation of some 
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from the titles of these tracts , that the question of free will was 
discussed between Luther and Erasmus in a philosophical sense -, 
though Melanchthon in his Loci Communes , like the modern 
Calvinists, had combined the theological position of the spiritual 
inability of man with the metaphysical tenet of general neces- 
sity. Luther on most occasions , though not uniformly, acknow- 
ledged the freedom of the will as to indifferent actions , and 
also as to what they called the works of the law. But he main- 
tained that , even when regenerated and sanctified by faith and 
the Spirit, man had no spiritual free will ; and as before that 
time he could do no good , so after it, he had no power to do 
ill ; nor, indeed , could he , in a strict sense , do either good 
or ill , Cod always working in him , so that all his acts were pro- 
perly the acts of God, though, man’s will being of course the 
proximate cause, they might , in a secondary sense, be ascribed 
to him. It was this that Erasmus denied , in conformity with 
the doctrine afterwards held by the council of Trent , by the 
church of England , and , if we may depend on the statements 
of writers of authority, by Melanchthon and most of the later 
Lutherans. From the time of this controversy Luther seems to 
have always spoken of Erasmus with extreme ill-will ; and if 
the other was a little more measured in his expressions , he fell 
not a jot behind in dislike («). 

10. The epistles of Erasmus , which occupy two folio volumes 
in the best edition of his works , are a vast treasure for the 
ecclesiastical and literary history of his times. Morhof advises 
the student to common-place them ; a task which , even in his 
age , few would have spared leisure to perform , and which the 
good index of the Leyden edition renders less important. Few 
men carry on so long and extensive a correspondence without 
affording some vulnerable points to the criticism of posterity. 


superior. Verum » u( ingenue dicam, perdi- 
dimus liberum arbitrium. Jliic mihi aliud 
diclabat animus, aliud scribebat calamus. 
By a figure of speech far from unusual . ho 
delicately suggests his own suspicion as 
Vives’s apology. And the next letter of 
Vives leaves no room for doubt ; Liberum 
arbitrium non perdidimus, quod tii assorne- 
ria, words , that could have no possible 
meaning, upon the hypothesis of Secken- 
dorf. There is nothing in the context that 
can justify It ; and it is equally difficult to 
maintain the interpretation Jorliii gives of 
the phrase, aliud dictabat animus, aliud 
Bcrihebal calamus, which can mean nothing 
hut that he wrote what he did not think. The 
letters are ncccxxix. nccclxxi. nccclxxvi. 
in Krasmus's Epistles; or the reader may 
Mirn to Jortin , i. 4i3. 

• ■«) Many of I.uthcr’s stroke.sal Erasmus 


occur in the Colloquia Mensalia , which 1 
quote from the translation. '^Erasmus can 
do nothing hut cavil andlllout, he cannot 
confute.” “ I charge you in my will and 
testament, that you hate and loath Eras- 
mus , that viper.” ch. xliv. “ lie colled 
Erasmus an epicure and ungodly creature, 
for thinking that if God dealed with men 
here on earili as they deserved, it would not 
go so ill with the good , or so well with Iho 
wicked.” ch. vii. Luthcrus, says the olher^ 
sic respondil ( diatribs de Itbero arhi(rio') ut 
antchac in neminem virulenliiis; ct homo 
suavis post editum librum per literas dejerat 
se in me esseanimo candidissimo. ac prope- 
modum poslulal . ut ipsi graiias agnm, quod 
me tarn civililer iraclavil. longe iililer 
scripturus si rum hoslo fuissel re«*. 
ncr.cxxxvi. 
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"I lie failings' of Erasmus have been already adveited to; it 
is from bis own letters tbat wo ilerivc our chief know- 
ledge of them. An extreme sensibility to blame in his own 
pei'son , with little regard to that of others ; a genuine warmth 
of friendshi|) towards some , but an artificial pretence of it too 
frequently assumed; an inconsistency of profession larth as to 
persons and opinions, partly arising from the different character 
of his correspondents, but in a great degree from the varying 
impulses of his ardent mind, tend to abate that respect which 
the name of Erasmus at first excites , and which , on a candid 
estimate of his whole life, and the tenor even of this corres- 
pondence, it ought to retain. He was the first conspicuous 
(>nemy of ignorance and superstition , the first restorer of Chris- 
tian morality on a scriptural foundation , and , notwithstanding 
the ridiculous assertion of .some moderns that he wanted theo- 
logical learning , the first'who pos.sessed it in its proper sense , 
and applied it to its proper end. 

II. In every succeeding year the letters of Erasmus betray 
increasing animosity against the reformers. He had long been 
on good terms with Zwingle and OEcolampadius , but became 
so estranged by these parly differences , that he speaks of their 
death with a sort of triumph («). He still however kept up some 
intercourse with .Alelanchthon. The latter years of Erasmus 
could not have been happy ; ho lived in a perpetual irritation 
from the attacks of adversaries on every side ; his avowed dislike 
of the reformers by no means assuaging the virulence of his 
original foes in the church, or removing the suspicion of 
lukewarmness in the orthodox cause. Part of this should fairly 
be ascribed to the real independence of his mind in the formation 
of his opinions, though not always in their expression, and to 
their incompatibility with the extreme doctrines of either side. 
Hut an habitual indiscretion , the besetting sin of literary men , 
who seldom restrain their wit, rendered this hostility far more 


(a) Beno bnhet, quotl duoCorypheei |>eric^ 
rinl, Zuiogliufi in acic, OLcolampadius 
i»au1o post febri etaposicmate. Quod si iilis 
favissol fWttXioc , actum fuissol de nobis. 
Kpisl. MccT. li is of course to be regretted, 
that Erasmus allowed tbts passage to escape 
itim, even in a letter. With OEcolampadius 
be had long carried on a correspondence. 
In some book the (alter had said , Magnus 
Erasmu.s noster. This was at a time when 
much suspicion was entertained of Eras- 
mus, w ho writes rather amusingly, in Feb. 

to complain, telling OEcolampadius 
that it was best neither to he praised or 
hinmed by his party : hut if they must speak 
of him , he woiilil prefer their censure to 
being styled «o*rcr. Kpist. Dccxx>iii. .Mil- 


ner quotes this, leaving poor Erasmus to 
his reader's indignation for what he would 
insinuate to be a ph^cc of the greatest base- 
ness. But, in good truth, what right had 
OEcolampadius to use the word nosier, if it 
could be interpreted as claiming Erasmus to 
his own side? lie was not theirs, as OKco- 
iampadius well knew, in exterior profession, 
nor theirs in the course they had seen Ul to 
pursue. 

It is just towards Erasmus to mention, 
that be never dissembled his nlfcction for 
Lewis Berquiii, the first martyr to proiesian- 
lism in France, who was burned in iS'iS , 
even in the lime of his danger. Episl. 
iKxudxxvi. Erasmus had no more invete- 
rate enemies than in the university of Parise 
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general than U need have been , and , accompanied as it was 
with a real timidity of character, exposed him to the^-harge of 
insincerity, which he could better palliate by the example of 
others than deny to have some foundation. Krasmus died 
in 1536, having returned to Basle, which, on pretence of the 
•Iterations in religion , he had quitted for Friburg in Brisgau a 
few years before. No differences of opinion had abated the 
pride of the citizens of Basle in their illustrious visiter. Erasmus 
lies interred in their cathedral , the earliest , except OEcolam- 
padius , in the long list of the literary dead, which have rendered 
that cemetery conspicuous in Europe. 

12. The most striking elfect of the first preaching of the 
Reformation was that it appealed to the ignorant ; and though 
political liberty, in the sense we use the word, cannot be reckon- 
ed the aim of those who introduced it , yet there predominated 
that revolutionary spirit which loves to witness destruction for 
its own sake , and that intoxicated self-confidence which renders 
folly mischievous. Women took an active part in religious dis- 
pute ; and though in many respects the Roman catholic religion 
is very congenial to the female sex, we cannot he surprised that 
many ladies might he good protestants against the right of any 
to judge better than themselves. The translation of the New 
Testament by Luther in 1522 , and of the Old a few years later, 
gave weapons to all disputants ; it was common to hold con- 
ferences before the burgomasters of German and Swiss towns , 
who settled the points in controversy, one way or other, perhaps 
as well as the learned would have done. 

13. We cannot give any attention to the story of the Refor- 
mation , without being struck by the extraordinary analogy it 
bears to that of the last fifty years. He who would study the 
spirit of this mighty age may see it reflected as in a mirror from 
the days of Luther and Erasmus. Man, who, siHjaking of him 
collectively, has never reasoned for himself, is the puppet of 
impulses and prejudices , be they for good or for evil. These 
are, in the usual course of things, traditional notions and 
sentiments, strengthened by repetition, and running into ha- 
bitual trains of thought. Nothing is more difficult, in general, 
than to make a nation perceive any thing as true , or seek its 
own interest in any manner, but as iLs forefathers haye opined 
or acted. Cdiange in these respects has been , oven in Europe, 
where there is most of flexibility, very gradual; the work, not 
of argument or instruction , but of exterior circumstances slowly 
operating through a long lapse of time. There have been , 
however, some remarkable exceptions to this law of uniformity, 
oi', if I may use tin; term , of secular variation. 'J’he intro- 
iluclion of ('.hristianity seems to have produced a very rapid 
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subversion of ancient prejudices, a very conspicuous alternation 
of the whole cliannel through which moral sentiments How, in 
nations that have at once received it. This has also not un fre- 
quently happened through the influence of Mohammedism in 
the East. Wext to these great revolutions in extent and degree, 
stand the two periods we have begun by comparing ; that of th# 
Reformation in the sixteenth century, and that of political in- 
novation wherein we have long lived. In each, the characte- 
ristic features are a contempt for antiquity, a shifting of preju- 
dices, an inward sense of self-esteem leading to an assertion of 
private judgment in the most uninformed, a sanguine confidence 
in the amelioration of human allairs , a fixing of the heart on 
great ends , with a comparative disregard of all things interme- 
diate. In each there has been so much of alloy in the motives , 
and , still more, so much of danger and sulTering in the means, 
that the cautious and moderate have shrunk hack and sometimes 
retraced their own steps, rather than encounter evils which at a 
distance they had not seen in their full magnitude. Hence we 
may pronounce with certainty what Luther, Hutten, (larlostadt, 
what again More , Erasmus , Melanchthon , f'assander , would 
have been in the nineteenth century, and what our own con- 
temporaries would have been in their times. Hut we are too apt 
to judge others , not as the individualities of personal character 
and the varying aspects of circumstances rendered them , and 
would have rendered us, but according to our opinion of the 
consequences, which, even if estimated hy us rightly, were 
such as they could not determinately have foreseen. 

I4. In 1531 , Zw'ingle lost his life on the field of battle. It was 
the custom of the Swiss that their pastors should attend the 
citizens in war, to exhort the combatants , and console the 
dying. But the reformers soon acquired a new chief in a young 
man superior in learning and probably in genius , John (Calvin, 
a native ofNoyon in Picardy. His Institutions, published in 1536, 
became the text-book of a powerful body, who deviated in some 
few points from the Helvetic school of Zwingle. 'fhey are de- 
dicated to Francis I. , in language , good , though not perhaps 
as choice as w'ould have been written in Italy, temperate , judi- 
cious , and likely to prevail upon the general reader, if not upon 
the king, This treatise was the most systematic and extensive 
defence and exposition of the protestant doctrine which had 
appeared. Without the overstrained phrases and wilful paradoxes 
of Luther’s earlier writings, the Institutes of (Calvin seem to 
contain most of his predecessor’s theological doctrine , except 
as to the corporal presence. He adopted a middle course as to 
this , and endeavoured to distinguish himself from the Helvetic 
divines. It is well known that he brought forward the predes- 
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tinarinan tenets of Augustin more fully than Luther, who seems 
however to have maintained them with equal confidence. They 
appeared to Calvin , as doubtless they are , clearly deducihle 
from their common doctrine as to the sinfulness of all natural 
actions , and the arbitrary irresistible conversion of the passive 
.soul by the power of God. The city of Geneva , throwing off 
subjection to its bisbop , and embracing the reformed religion 
in 15.36, invited Calvin to an asylum, where he soon became 
the guide and legislator, though never the ostensible magistrate, 
of the new republic. 

15. 'J'he Helvetian reformers at Zurich and Bern were now 
more and more separated from the Lutherans ; and in spite of 
frequent endeavours to reconcile their differences , each party, 
but especially the latter, became as exclusive and nearly as in- 
tolerant as the church which they had quitted. Among the 
Lutherans themselves , those who rigidly adhered to the spirit 
of their founder’s doctrine, grew estranged, not externally, but 
in language and afieclion, from the followers of Melanchthon(n). 
Luther himself, who never withdrew his friendship from the 
latter, seems to have licen alternately under his inlluence, and 

(«) AmsdorflusLullieroscripsU, viperam found except in Von dcr llardt, sums up the 
eiim in sinu alere. me signilicans, omittoalia free-will qucslion thus ; 
inulta. Kpisl. Melanchlhon. p. 450. (edit. Si ad prffdesllnallonem referas humanam 
1647). Luther's lem(>er seems to have grown voiunuu'm, oec in extemis, nee in internis 
more impracticable as he advanced in life, operibus ulla esl libertas, sed cveniuot om- 
Melanrhlhoii threatened to leave him. Ams* nia juxlo destinationeni divinam. 
dorf and tbalclass of men flallcred bi.H pride. Si ad opera externa referas voluiitatem 
See the following letters. In one, written qutedam videtur esse judicio naturs li- 
about 1549, he says : Tulieliam antes servi- bertas. 

lutem poMie deformcm. cum sffpe Lutherus Hi ad afleclns referas voluntatom, nulla 
magis su£ naturte, in qua e<AOTti«i« cral plane libertas est, etiam naturm judicio. 
baud exigua, quam vel persome suae, vel This proves what 1 have said In another 
iitililati communi senriret. p. 3i. This letter place, that Melanchlhon held ihedoctrineof 
is too apologclical and temporising. Mcc strict philosophical necessity. Luther does 
movi has controversias qute dislraxeruut the same, in express words, once at least in 
rempiiblicam i sed ineidi in motas. quae cum the treatiso Do servo arbitrio, vol. ii. fol. 
el multac csscnl el iucxplicaUo, quodam 420. (edit. WiUeiiberg, 1554). 
simplici studio qiiterendtT verilalis. prsser- In an epistle often quoted, Melanchthon 
tini cum multi docti et sapientes initio ap- wrote : Niiuis horrid® fueruntapud nostros 
plaudereul, considerareeaseiBpi. El quaii- disputalioitcs de fato, et diseiplin® nocue- 
quam materias quasdam horridiores aulor runt, ilut a more thoroughly ingenuous 
initio miscueral, tamen alia vera et iicces- man might have said nosira: forapud nos- 
sdria non putavi rejicienda esse. Hsc cum Ifos. Ocrlain it is, however, that he had 
cxcerpta amplectcrer, pauiatim aliquas ab- changed bis opinions considerably before 
surdas opiniones vel sustuli vel leoit. Me- when he published bis Moralis Philo-^ 
lanchthon should have remembered , that ^phi® Epitome, which contains evidence 
no one bad laid down these opinions with of his holding the synei^ism, or activity and 
more unreserved, or in a more “horrid” co-operation with divine grace, of ihebuman 
way of disputation than himself in the Urst will. See p. 39. 

edition of his Loci Communes. In these and Theaaimosity excited in the violent Lu- 
othcr passages, he endeavours to strike at tberans hy Melaoehlhoii’s moderation in 
Luther for faults which were equally bis drawing up the confession of Augsburg is 
own, though doubtless not so long persist- shown in Camerarius, Vita Melanchlhon, 
ed in. p. i2i. (edit. itiUG). From this lime it conti- 

Melanchthon, in the first edition of the lo harass him till his death. 

Loci Communes, which will scarcely he 
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that of inferior men. The Anabaptists, in their well-known 
occupation of Munster, gave such proof of the tremendous con- 
sequences of fanaticism , generated , in great measure , by the 
Lutheran tenet of assurance , that the paramount necessity of 
maintaining human society tended more to silence these theo- 
logical subtilties , than any arguments of the same class. And 
from this time that sect, if it did not lose all its enthusiasm, 
learned how to regulate it in subordination to legal and moral 
duties. 

U). England, which had long contained the remnants of Wic- 
lifle’s followers , could not remain a stranger to this revolution. 
Tyndale’s i\ew Testament was printed at Antwerp in 1526; the 
first translation that had been made into English. The cause of 
this delay has been already explained ; and great pains were 
taken to suppress the circulation of Tyndale’s version. Bnt 
England was then inclined to take its religion from the nod of a 
capricious tyrant. Persecution would have long, repressed the 
spirit of free judgment, and the king , for Henry’s life at least, 
have retained his claim to the papal honour conferred on him as 
defender of the faith, if “Gospel light,” as Gray has rather 
affectedly expressed it, had not “ flashed from Holeyn’s eyes.” 
Hut we shall not dwell on so trite a subject. It is less familiar to 
every one, that in Italy the seeds of the Reformation were early 
and widely sown. A translation of Melanchthon’s Loci Commu- 
nes, under the name of Ippofilo da Terra JN'igra, was printed at 
Venice in 1521, the very year of its appearance at Wittenberg ; 
the works of Luther, Zwingle, and Hucer, were also circulated 
under false names (i*>). The Italian translations of Scripture made 
in the fifteenth century were continually reprinted; and in 1530 
a new version was published at V enice by Brucioli , with a pre- 
face written in a protestant tone (A)'. 'Phe great intercourse of 
Italy with the cisalpine nations through war and commerce, and 
the partiality of Renee of t rance, duchess of Ferraia , to the 
new doctrines , whose disciples she encouraged at her court un- 
der the pretext of literature, contributed to spread an active spi- 
rit of inquiry. In almost every considerable city, between 15?5 
and 1540, we find proofs of a smalt band of protestants, not in 
general abandoning the outward profession of the church , but 
coinciding in most respects with Luther or Zwingle. It has lately 
been proved that a very early proselyte to the Reformation, and 
one whom wo should least expect to find in that number, was 
Bcrni , before the completion , if not the commencement , of his 
labour bn the Orlando lunamorato; which he attempted to ren- 


(o) M'Cric's llisl. of Reformation in Rily. ( 4 ^ fd. p. 53, is. 
Epigrams were written in favour of Luther 
aseariy a$ 1521. p. 32. 
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der in some places the vehicle of his disapprobation of the church. 
This may account for the freedom from indecency which distin- 
guishes that poem , and contrasLs with the great licentiousness 
of Herni’s lighter and earlier productions (a). 

17. The Italians are an imaginative, but not essentially a su- 
pers! ilious people , or liable, nationally speaking, to the gloomy 
prejudices that master the reason. Among the classes , whose 
better education had strengthened and developed the acutene.ss 
and intelligence so general in Italy, a silent disbelief of the po- 
pular religion was far more usual than in any other country. In 
the majority, this has always taken the turn of a complete rejec- 
tion of all positive faith ; hut , at the ajra of the Reformation es- 
pecially, the substitution of Protestant for Romish Christianity 
was an alternative to be embraced by men of more serious tem- 
peraments. Certain it is , that we find traces of this aberration 
from orthodoxy, in one or the other form , through much of the 
literature of Italy, sometimes displaying itself only in censures of 
the vices of the clergy ; censures, from which , though in other 
ages they had been almost universal , the rigidly Catholic jiarty 
began now to abstain. We have already mentioned Pontanus 
and Mantuan. I'rissino, in his Italia Liberata , introduces a 
sharp invective against the church of Rome (A). The Zodiacus 


(a) This curious ami uncKpecied fad was 
brought to light by Mr. Tanizzi, who found a 
short pampliid of extreme scarcity, and un- 
noticed, 1 believe, by Zeno or any other bi- 
bliographer (except Ciceroni, xxxviii. 760. 
in the library of Mr. Grenville. It is written 
by Peter Paul Vergerio, and printed at Basle 
iu 1554. This contains eighteen stanzas, in- 
tended to have been preflxed by Berni to the 
twentieth canto of the Orlando Innamorato. 
They are of a decidedly prolestant charac- 
ter. For these stanzas others are substituted 
in the printed editions, much inferior, and, 
what is remarkable, almost the only inde- 
cent passage in the whole poem. Mr. Panizzi 
is of opinion, that great liberties have been 
taken with the Orlando Innamorato, which 
is a posthumous publication, Ibo earliest 
edition being at Venice, iS4i, five years af- 
ter the aulbor’sdeatb. Vergerio in this tract, 
the whole of which has been reprinted by 
Mr. P. in Ui. 361. of bis Botardo, says of 
Bemi ; Costui quasi agli ultimi suoi anni 
non fit allro cbe came e mondo ; di che ci 
fanno ampia fede alcuni suoi capiloli e poe- 
sie delle quali egli moltifogli imbratld. Ma 
perch^il nome suo era scrillo nel libro della 
vita, ne era possibilc cb’ egli potesse fuggiro 
deUe mani del celeste padre, etc. Veggendo 
egli ebe queslo gran tiranno non perniitica 
onde alcuno potesse comporre air operla di 
((uei libri, per li quali altri possa penetrare 
uclla cognizione del vero, andando aihorno 


per le man d' ogniino un certo lihro profano 
chiamato innamoramento d' Orlando, die 
era iiieUo e mal composto. il Benia fsic] s' 
iinmagind di fare un bel irallatOi eeid fu 
ch' egli si pose a racconciare ie rime a le al- 
tre parli di quel libro, di che esso n' era ot- 
timo artelice, e poi aggtuugendovi di suo 
alcunc stanze, pens6 di enirare con questa 
occasionc e con quel mezzo ( iiisin che d’ al- 
tro roigliore ne avesse potuto avere) ad in- 
. segnare la veriU ddP Evangelio, etc. Whe- 
ther Vergerio is wholly to be (rusted in all 
this account, more of which will be found 
on reference to Panizzi’s edition of the Or- 
lando Innamorato, I must leave to the com- 
petent reader. The following expressions of 
Mr. P., though, 1 think, rather strong, will 
show the opinion of one conversant with the 
literature and history of those times. The 
more we reflect on the state of Italy at that 
time, the more have we reason to suspect , 
that the reforming^ tenets were as popular 
among the higher classes in Italy in tho&e 
days, as liberal notions in ours.” p. 361. 

(6) This passage, which is in the sixteenth 
canto, will be found in Roscoe's Leo X. 
Append. No. 164.; but the reader would be 
mistaken in supposing, as Roscoe's language 
seems to imply, that il Is only contained in 
the first edition of 1548. The fact is that 
Trissino cancelled these lines in the unsold 
copies of that edition, so that very few are 
found to contain them ; but they are restored 
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Vital of Manzolli, whose assumed Latin name, by which he is 
belter known, was Palingenius Stellatus, teems with invectives 
against the monks, and certainly springs from a protestant 
source («)• The h' st edition is of 1537, at Basle. But no one writer 
is more indignantly severe than Alamanni (i). 

1 8. 'i’his rapid, though rather secret progress of heresy among 
the more educated Italians , could not fail to alarm their jealous 
church. They had not won over the populace to their side ; for, 
though censures on the superior clergy were listened to wdth ap- 
probation in every country, there was little probability that the 
Italians would generally abjure modes of faith so congenial to 
their national temper, as to have been devised, or retained from 
h<‘alhen times , in compliance with it. Even of those who had 
associated with the reformers , and have been in consequence 
reckoned among them , some were far from intending to break 
off from a church which had been identitied with all their pre- 
judices and pursuits. Such was Flaminio, one of the most ele- 
gant of poets and best of men •, and such was the accomplished 
and admirable Vittoria tlolonna(r). But those who had drunk 
deeper of the cuj) of free thought had no other resource , when 
their private assemblies had been detected , and their names pro- 
scribed , than to fly beyond the Alps. Bernard Ochino, a Capu- 
cin preacher of great eminence, being summoned to Home, and 
linding his death resolved upon, fled to Geneva. His apostacy 
struck his admirers with astonishment, and possibly put the Ita- 
lians more on their guard against others. Peter Martyr, well 
known afterwards in England, soon followed him; the academy 
of Modena , a literary society highly distinguished , but long 
suspected of heresy, was compelled , in 1542, to subscribe a de- 
claration of faith; and, though Lombardy was still full of secret 
protestanls , they lived in continual terror of persecution during 


in the cdUion of Ihe Italia Libera la, printed 
al Verona in 1729. 

(«) The Zodiaciis Vine is a long moral 
poem, the books of wbirb are named from 
llie signs of tbe lodiac . 11 is not very poeli- 
cal, hnl by no means without strong pas- 
sages of sense and spirit in a las lloratian 
metre. The author has said more than 
enough to incur the suspicion of Luthera- 
nism. 1 have observed several proofs of 
this ; the follow ing will sullice : — 

Sed tua praisertim non introt Hmina quisqaam 
Fratcr, nec monachus, vel quavi.s lege sacerdoa. 
fios fuge ; pestis eniin nnlla hac immanior ; hi cunt 
Fxx bominuin, fuii^ senlina nialoruin , 

Agnorum sub petic lupi , morccdecolentes, 

I(on pictate Deuiu; falsa sub imagine vecti 
Dccipiuntslolidos, ar religionis in umbra 
Ikliile actus vetitos, r% millc piacnla condunt, etc* 
^ Leo (Hb. 5.). 


I could find, probably, more decisive Lu- 
theranism in searching through the poem , 
hut have omitted to makti notes in read- 
ing it. 

(6) Abi cieca genic, cheV hai troppo'npregio ; 
Tu credi bcii , chc questa ria scmen 2 a 
llnbbian pin d’ altri gracia e privilegio ; 

(.b' nltra trovi hoggi in lei vera sciensa 
(]he di simulation . menzogne e frodi. 

Bcato ’1 mondo, chc&ark mai scoza, etc. 

Satir. i. 

The twelfth Satire concludes with a simi- 
lar execration, in tbe name of Italy, against 
the church of home. 

(r) MXrie discusses at length the opinions 
of these two, p. 164^177., and seems to 
leave those of Flaminio in doubt; but his 
letters, published al Nuremberg in 1571 , 
speak in favour of his orthodoxy. 


DiuL.-.T-J • 
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the rest of lliis period. Tlie small reformed church of Ferrara 
was broken up in 1550; many were imprisone<l and one pul 
to death («). 

19. Meantime the natural tendency of speculative minds to 
press forward , thougji checked at this time by the inflexible spi- 
rit of the leaders of the Reformation , pave rise to some theolo- 
gical novelties. A Spanish physician, Michael Reves, commonly 
called Servelus, was the lirsl to open a new scene in religious 
iniKtvalion. The ancient controversies on the I'rinity had long 
subsided; if any remained whose creed was not unlike that of 
(he Arians, we must seek for them among the Waldenses, or 
other per.seculed sects. Rut even this is obscure and Erasmus, 
when accused of Aiianism, might reply with apparent truth, 
that no heresy was more extinct. Servetus , however, though not 

at all an Arian, framed a scheme, not probably quite novel, ‘ 
which is a diflicult matter, but sounding very unlike what was 
deemed orthodoxy. Reing an imprudent and impetuous man , he 
a.s.sailed (he fundamenlal doctrines of reformers as much as of 
Ihe ('atholic church with none of Ihe management neces.sary in 
.such cases, as the title of his h(K)k, printed in 1531, DeTrinila- 
tis erroribus , is enough to show. He was .so little satisfied with 
his own performance, that in a second treatise , called Dialogues 
on the Trinity, he retracts the former as ill written , though 
without having changed any of his opinions. These works are 
very scarce, and obscurely worded , but the tenets seem to be 
nearly what are called Sabellian (i). 

20. The Socinian writers derive their sect from a small knot of 
distinguished men, who met privately at Vicenza about 1540; 
including Ladins Sneinus, at that time too young to have had 
any influence, Ochino, (ientile, Alciati, and someothei's. Thi.s 
fact has been doubled by Mosheim and M‘Crie, and does not 
rest on much evidence; while some ofthe above names are rather 
improbable (c). It is certain , however, that many of the Italian 
reformers held anti-trinitarian opinions, chiefly ofthe Arian 
form. M‘Oie suggests, that these had been derived from Ser- 
velus ; hut it does not appear that they had any acquaintance, or 
concurred, in general, with him, who was very far from Arian- 
ism; and it is much more probable that their tenets originated 
among themselves. If, indeed, it were necessary to look for an 

{b) Tho ori^imi) etiiiions of the works of 
Sertelus very rarely occur; but ihereare 
reprints of ihc last century, which them- 
selves are by no means common. 

(c) Uibieneciiis , Hist. Reformat. Polo 
nica\ M‘('.rie's Hist, of Reformation in Ita- 
ly, p.l5t. 

19 


,«) llesilies Dr. M’Orie’s History of the 
Reformation in Italy, which ha^ thrown a 
rolleeied li^hl upon a subject interesting and 
little familiar, 1 have made use of his prede- 
cessor tlenles, Specimen Hali* reformalie; 
of Tiraboschi, viii. ifiO.: of Giaiinone, iv. 
■ 08 . et alibi; and of Galluizi, Isluria del 
Gr^n Ducalo, ii. 292. 309. 
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hori'siarfh , a Spanish {gentleman , resident at Naples, by name 
\ aides , is far more likely than Servetus. It is agreed that Valdes 
was one of the chief teachers of the Reformation in Italy ; and 
he has also been supi»psed to have inclined towards Arianism («). 

21. Kven in .Spain , the natural soil of 4,-Hacious .superstition , 
and the birthplace of the Inquisition , a few seeds of Protestantism 
yvere early sown. The (irst writings of Luther were translated 
into Spanish .soon after their appearance; the Holy Odici! began 
to take alarm about 1 5.30. Several suspected followers of the new 
creed were conlined in monasteries, and one was burnt at Val- 
ladolid in loll {/>). But in no country, where the Reformation 
was severely restrained by the magisirate, did it spread so ex- 
tensively as in the iNelherlands. Two Augustine monks were 
burned at Rrus.sels in 152.3, and their death had the elTect, as 
Erasmus tells us, of increasing prodigiously the number of 
heretics (<•). I’rom that time a bitter persecution was carried on, 
both by destroying books , and punishing their readers ; but most 
of the seventeen provinces were full of sectaries. 

2-2. Deeply shaken by all this open .schi.sin and lurking disaf- 
fection, the church of Rome .seen)cd to have little hope but in 
the superstition of the populace, the precarious support of the 
civil power, or the (luarrels of her adversaries. Rut she foupd an 
unexpected source of sti-englh in her own bo.som; a green shoot 
from the yet living trunk of an aged tree. Ry a bull, dated 
the 27th of September, Ib'iO, Paul HI. established the order of 
.Tesuits , i)lanned a few years before by Ignatius Loyola. The 
leading rules of this order were , that a general should be chosen 
for life, whom every Jesuit was to obey as he did (^d ; and that 
besides the three vows of the regulars , poverty, chastity, and 
obedience , he should promise to go wherever the pope should 
command. They were to wear no other dress than the clergy 
usually did ; no regular hours of prayer were enjoined ; but they 
were bound to pass their lime usefully for their neighbours , in 
preaching , in the direction of consciences , and the education of 
youth. Such were the principles of an institution which has, 
more effeclually than any other, exhibited the morat power of a 


(«) Dr. M'Crie Is incliucd to deny the 
Arianism of Valdes, and says it cannot be 
found in his writings p. m.); others have 
been of a difTercnl opinion. Sec Chalmers’s 
Dictionary, art. Valdesso. and Ikiyle. His 
Considerations were translated into English 
in 1638; 1 ctn Und no evidence as to Uiis 
point one way or the other in the book it- 
self, whichbetraysagooddeal of fanaticism, 
and couHdence in the private teaching of the 
Spirit. The tenets are high I.ulheranism as 
to human action, and derived perhaps from 
the Loci Communes of Melnnchlhon. Beza 
condemned the book. 


( 6 ) jM'Crie’s Hist, of Reformation in Spain, 
(c) Cmpia esi canillicina. Tandem !tru- 
vellip Ires Augusiiiienses (duo?] pubiicilns 
aiTocli sum siipplielo. Quieris etitum? Ka 
rivilasanlea purissiina empit habere Lutheri 
diseipulos, el quidem non paucos. Saivitum 
esteliu llolhmdia. <^)uid multis? Ubicuro- 
que fumos excilavU nuncius, ubicunique 
s«vitiam exerruii Carmclita , ibi dicercs 
fuisse factaiii bipresion sementem. Ep. 
Mclxiii. The history of the Reformation in 
the Low Countries has been copiously writ- 
ten by Gerard Brandt, to whose second and 
third hooks I refer the reader. 
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united association in moving the great unorganised mass of 
mankind. 

23. The .Jesuits established their ilrst school in 1546, atGandia 
in Catalonia, under the auspices of Francis Rorgia , who derived 
the title of duke from that city. It was erected into a university 
by the pope and king of Spain («). This was the commencement 
of that vast inlluence they were speedily to acquire by the control 
of education. .They began about the same time to scatter their 
missionaries over the East. This had been one of the great 
objects of their foundation. And when news was brought , that 
thousands of barbarians flocked to the [ireaching of Francis 
Xavier, that he had poured the waters of baptism on their heads 
and raised the cross over the prostrate idols of the East, they 
had enough , if not to silence the envy of competitors , at least 
to .secure the admiration of the (iatholic world. Men .saw in the 
.Jesuits courage and self-devotion, learning and politeness^ 
qualities the want of which had been the disgrace of monastic 
fraternities. They were formidable to the enemies of the church ^ 
and tho.se who were her friends eared little for the Jealousy of 
the secular clergy, or for the techniral opposition of lawyers. 
The mischiefs and dangers that might attend the institution were 
too remote for popular alarm. 

24. In the external history of protestant churches , two events 
not long preceding the middle of the sixteenth century, served 
to compensate each other, — the unsuccessful league of the 
Lutheran princes ofGermany, ending in their total defeat, and 
the establishment of the reformed religion in England by the 
council of Edward M. It admits however of no doubt , that the 
principles of the Reformation were still progressive , not only in 
those countries where they were countenanced by the magistrate, 
but in others, like France and the I^ow Countries, where they 
incurred the risk of martyrdom. Meantime Paul 111. had , with 
much reluctance, convoked a general council at Trent. This 
met on the 1.3lh ofnecember, 1545 and after determining a 
large proportion of the disputed problems in theology, especially 
such as related to grace and original sin , was removed by the 
pope in March, 1547, to his own city of Rologna, where they 
sat but a short time before events occurred which compelled them 
to suspend their sessions. They did not re-assemhie till 1551. 

25. The greatest dilliculties which limbarrassed the coum^f 
Trent , appear to have arisen fi oni the clashing doctri^ of 
scholastic divines, e.specially the respective followers of'J^wnas 
Aquinas and TlunsScolus, embattled as rival hosts of Dominicans 
and Franciscans {b). The fathers endeavoured , as far as pos- 

(«) FIcury, Hist. Eccles. xxix. 221. (£) FU-ury, xxix. 134. clalibi. F. Paul, lib. 

ii. autj iii. 
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sible , to avoid any decision wliich iniplU pive loo unequivocal a 
victory to either; Ihougli it has generally been thought , that the 
fonner, having the authority of Augustin, as well as their own 
great clianipion, on their side, have come off, on the whole, 
superior in the decisions of the council («). Hut we must avoid 
these siihtilties , into which it is didicult not to slide when we 
toucli on such topics. 

26. In the history of the Reformation, Luther is incomparably 
the greatest name. We see him , in the skilful chmposition of 
Hohertson , the chief ligure of a group’ftf gownsmen , standing 
in contrast on the canvass with the crowned rivals of France 
and Austria, and their attendant warriors, but blended in the 
unity of that historic picture. I'his amazing influence on the 
revolutions of his own age, and on the opinions of mankind , 
seems to have itroduced, as is not unnatural, an exaggerated 
notion of his inlidlectual gr»>atness. It is admitted on all sides, 
Tliat he wrote his own language with force ami purity; and he i.s 
reckone<i one of its best models. I'lie hymns in use with the 
Lutheran church, many of which are his own, possess a simple 
dignity and devoutness , never , probably , excelled in that class 
of jioetry, and alike distinguished from tlie poverty of Sternhold 
or Rrady, and from the meretricious ornament of later writers. 
Rut, from the l.atin works of Luther few readers, I believe, will 
rise wilbout disappointment. 'I'lieir intemperance, their coarse- 
ness, their inelegance, their scurrility , their wild paradoxes , 
that menace the foundations of religious morality, are not 
compensated, so far at least as my slight acquaintance with them 
extends, by much strength or acuteness, and still less by any 
impressive eloquence. Some of bis treatises, and we may instance 
his reply to llenrv’ MIT., or the book “against the falsely- 
named order of bishops ,” can be ilescribed as little else than 
bellowing in bad Tallin. Neither of these books display, as far 
as I can judge , any striking ability. It is not to be imagined , 
that a. man of his vivid parts fails to perceive an advantage in 
that close grappling , sentence by sentence , with an adversary , 
which fills most of his controversial writings ; and in scornful 
irony he had no superior. His epistle to Erasmus, prefixed to 
• 

(n) Tt is usual forproloslani wrllers loin- tl»<^ embarrassmrnis wilh which they had to 
vci^ against the Tridenline fathers, 1 do struggle, and of an honest desire of refor- 
ii(i|p&«>nito their decisions, wbir^ is not motion, among n targe hotly, as to those 
to nmpurQose. norvindicatethe inlriguesuf matters whiih. in their judgment . ought to 
thep^p^arty. But I must presume to say, he reformed. Theiintesoft'.ourayeronSar- 
that, HH^g their proceedings in the pages pi's history, thnut'h he is not much less of at 
of tlioVYOry able and not very !f*oient hislo- prolcstanl than his original, are more can- 
riau, to whom we have generally recourse, did, and generally very judicious. Pallavi- 
an adversary as dceidt*d as any that cuuH cini I have not read ; hut what is valuable in 
liave come from the reformed churches , him w ill doubtless be found in the continua- 
1 Hnd proofs of much ability, rousidcring tion o1 Fleury, vol. xxix. etalibi. 
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tho treatise de Servo Arbi trio , is bitterly insolent in U'rms as 
civil as he could use. Hut the clear and comprehensiYC line of 
argument , vt'hiclV enlightens the reader’s understanding, and 
resolves his dinif*«llies , is always wanting. An unbounded 
dogmatism, resting* oh an absolute confidence in the infallibility, 
practically speaking, of his own judgment, pervades his writ- 
ings; no indulgence is shown, no pause allowed, to the 
hesitating ; whahwer stands in the way of his decisions, the 
fathers of tho church , the schoolmen and philosophers , the 
canons and councils , are swept away in a current of impetuous 
declamation ;andas every thing contained in Scripture, according 
to Luther, is easy to be understood, and can only be understood 
in his sense, every deviation from his doctrine mem’s the ana- 
thema of perdition. Jerome , he says , far from being rightly 
canonised, must, but for some special grace, have been damned 
for his interpretation of St. Paul’s epistle to the Romans («). 
J’hat the Zwinglians, as well as the whole church of Rom6, and 
the AnabaplisLs , were shut out by their tenets from salvation , 
is more than insinuated in numerous passages of Luther’s 
writings. Yet he had jiassed himself through several changes of 
opinion. In 1518, ho rejected auricular confession ; in L5’20, it 
was both uscfill and necessary; not long afterwards, it was 
again laid aside. I have found it impossible to reconcile , or to 
understarfd, his tenets concerning faith and works ; and can only 
perceive, that, if there be any reservation in favour of the latter, 
not merely sophistical , of which I am hardly well convinced , it 
consists in distinctions too subtle for the people to apprehend. 
These are not the oscillations of the balance in a calm under- 
standing, conscious of the dilliculty which so often attends the 
estimate of opposite presumptions , but alternate gusts of dog- 
matism, during which, for. the time, he was as tenacious of his 
judgment as if it had been uniform. 

27. It is not impossible , that some offence will be taken at 
this character of his works by those who have thought only of 
the man ; extraordinary as he doubtless was in himself , and far 
more so as the instrument of mighty changes on the eartli. Many 
of late years , especially in Germany , without holding a single 
one of Luther’s more peculiar tenets, have thought it necessary 
to magnify his intellectual gifLs. Frederic Schlegcl is among 
these ; but in his panegyric there seems a little wish to insinuate, 
that the reformer’s powerful understanding had a taint ofinsanity. 
'J his has not unnaturally occurred to others , from the strange 
tales of diabolical visions Luther very seriously recounts , and 
from the inconsistencies as well as the extravagance of some 


(*i) Jnfernum potius qiiani crrlnm Hiero- nizare mil sanctum ess« aiideam ilioere* 
11 } nius meruit: laiituiii abost ut ip>iuin cano Vol. ii- fol. 478. M itt i554 . 
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passages. Hut the total absence of .self-restraint , with the into- 
xicating effecLs of presuiuptuousness, is sullicient to account for 
aberrations, which men of regular minds cotislriie into actual 
madness. Whether l.uther were perfectly ifi earnest as to his 
personal interviews with the devil, may be doubtful ; one of them 
he seems to represent as internal. 

28. \ery litlleof theological literature, published between 1520 
and 1550, except such as boi e immediately on the great contro- 
versies of the age, has obtained suHicient reputation to come 
within our researches , which, upon this most extensive jiorlion 
of ancient libraries, do not extend to disturb the slumbers of 
forgotten folios. The parajihrase of Erasmus was the most 
distinguished work in scriptural interjiretation. Though not 
satisfactory to theviolentofeither parly, it obtained the remark- 
able honour of being adopted in the infancy of our own 
Protestantism. Every parish church in England , by an order 
of council in 1547, was obliged to have a copy of this paraphrase. 
It is probable, or rather obviously certain , that this order was 
not complied with («)• 

29. The Loci Communes of Melanchihon have already been 
mentioned. The writings of Zwingle, coller-lively published in 
1544, did not attain equal reputation; with more of natural 
ability than erudition, he was left behind in the general advance 
of learning. Calvin stands on higher ground. His Institutes are 
still in the hands of that numerous body who are usually deno- 
minated frbm him. The works of less conspicuous advxicates of 
the Tieformalion , which may fall w ithin this earlier period of 
controversy, will not detain us ; nor is it worth while to do more 
on this occasion than mention the names of a few once celebrated 
men in the communion of Rome, Vives, Cajelan, Melchior 
Cano, Soto, and Catharin (o). The tw'o latter were prominent 
in the council of Trent, the first being of the Dominican party , 
or that of Thomas Aquinas, which W'asvirtually that of Augustin ; 
the second a Scolist , and in some points deviating a little from 
what pa.ssed for the more orthodox tenets either in the catholic 
or protcstant churches (<). 

.30. 'J'hese elder champions of a long war , especially the 
Romish, are, with a very few exceptions, known only by their 
names and lives. These are they, and many more there were 
down to the middle of the seventeenth century , at whom, along 
the shelves of an ancient library , we look and pass by. They 

<ff) Jorlio says ihat« lakiog Ibe AanoUi- deserve to be preferred of those which have 
lions and the Paraphrase of Erasmus loge- since been published.” ii. 9i . 
thcr, wehavo an interpretation of the >ew (£) Eichhorn, vi. 310— 226. Andr^s» xviii. 
Testament an judicious and exact as could 236. 

be made in his time, and to which very few (e>it>nrpi and Fleury, passim. 
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belong no more to man , but to the worm , the moth , and the 
spider. Their dark and ribbed backs, their yellow leaves, their 
thousand folio pages, do not more repel us than the unprofit- 
ableness of their substance. Tlieir prolixity, their barbarous style, 
the perpelual recurrence, in many, of syllogistic forms, the 
reliance, by way of proof, on authorities that have been abjured, 
the temporary and partial disputes, which can be neilher inte- 
resting nor always intelligible at present , must soon put an end 
to the activity of the most industrious scholar («). Even the 
coryphaei of the Reformation are probably more quoted than 
read , more praised than appreciated ; their works , though not 
scarce, are voluminous andexpensive; and it may not be invidious 
to surmise, that Luther and Melanchthon serve little other 
purpose , at least in England, than to give an occasional air of 
erudition to a theological paragraph , or to supply its margin 
with a reference that few readers will verify. It will be unneces- 
sary to repeat this remark hereafter; but it must be understood 
as applicable, with such few exceptions as will from time to. 
time appear, throughout at least the remainder of the sixteenth 
century. 

• 31 . IN o English treatiseon a theological subject, published before 

the end of 1550, seems to deserve notice in the general literature 
of Europe, though some may be reckoned interesting in the 
history ofour Reformation. The sermons of Latimer, however, 
published in 1548, are read for thHr honest zeal and lively deli- 
neation of manners. They are probably the best specimens of a 
style then prevalent in the pulpit, and which is still not lost in 
Italy , nor among some of our own sectaries; a style that came 
at once home to the vulgar, animated and etTective, picturesque 
and intelligible, but too unsparing both of ludierous associations 
and common-place invective. The Trench have some praachers, 
earlier than Latimer , whose great fame was obtained in this 
manner, iMaillard and Menot. They belong to the reign of 
Louis XII. I am but slightly acquainted with the former, whose 
sermons, printed if not preached in Latin, with sometimes a sort 
of almost macaronic inlermixiure of French , appeared to me 
very much inferior to those of Latimer. Henry Stephens , in his 
Apologie pour Ilerodote, has culled many, passages from these 
preachers, in proof of the depravity of morals in the age before 
the Reformation. In the little I have read of Maillard, 1 did not 
lind many ridiculous, though some injudicious passages; but 
those who refer to the extracts of Niceron , both from him and 
Menot, will have as much gratification as consummate impro- 
priety and bad taste can furnish (*). 

(nl Ficbhorn. arc Ihe original sermoDS, il must have hern 

>iceron, vols. xxiii. anil xwv. If these the practice In France, a» ii was in Italy, to 
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32. 1'he vital .spirit of the Reformation, as a great working in 
the public mind, will be inadequately diseerned in the theological 
writings of this age. 'I'wo controversies overspread their pages, 
and almost efl'ace more important and more obvious differences 
between the old and the new religions. Among the Lutherans, 
the tenet of justification or salvation by faith alone, called, in the 
barbarous jargon of polemics , .solifidianism , was always pro- 
minent ; it was from that point their founder began; it was tliere 
that, long afterwards, and when its original crudeness had been 
mellowed, Melanchthon himself thought the whole principle of 
the contest was grounded («). In the disputes again of the 
Lutherans with the Helvetic reformerSj as well as in those of 
the latter school , including the church of England , with that of 
Rome , the corporal or real presence (which are .synonymous 
with the writers of that mitury) in the Lord’s supper was the 
leading topic of debate. Rut in the former of these doctrines, 
alter it had been purged from the Antinomian extravagances of 
. Luther, there was found , if not ah.solutely a verbal , yet ratliiT 
a subtle , and by no means practical , difference between them- 
.selves and the church of Rome (i); while, in the Eucharistic 
controversy, many of the reformers bewildered themselves, and * 
strove to perplex their antagonists, with incompatible and unin- 
telligible propositions, to which the mass of the pe.ople paid as 
little regard as they deserved. It was not for these trials of 
metapJiysical acuteness that the ancient cathedrals shook in their 
inmost shrines ; and though it would be very erroneous to deny, 
that many not mer<*ly of the learned laity , but of the inferior 
ranks , were apt to tread in such thorny paths , we must look to 
what came closer to theapprehen.sionof plain men for their 7.eal 
in the cause? ofn*formed religion, and for the success.of that zeal. 
J'he abolition of saint- worship, the destruction of images, the 
sweeping away of ceremonies , of absolutions , of fasts and pe- 
nances, the free circulation of the Scriptures, the communion in 
prayer by the native tongue, the introduction , if not of a good , 
yet of a more energetic and attractive style of preaching than had 
existed before; and besides this, the eradication of monkery 
which they despised, the humiliation of ecclesiastical power which 
they hated , the immunity from exactions which they resented , 
these are what the north of Europe deemed iLs gain by the public 
establishment of the Reformation , and to which the common 
uameofProtestantism was given. Rut il is rather in the history, 

preach in bul Kichhoru lolls us that Lullioraiui his protosLinl associates ns Uio 

the sermons of the lifleenlh oeiitury. pub- first who iistnl that laii(;uage in iho pulpit, 
lished in (lormany, ^ore ohielly translated (t) Molanchth . Epist. p. ‘iUO. cd. Poucor. 
from the molhor loiipuo. vi. M3. Taulorcer ii70. 

Uinly preaehoil in Geriiian, yet Kithhorn in (/(’) Uuriiel un eleveoth arlirle. 

inolher place, iii. 282 . seems to represent 
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than in the strictly theological literature of this period , that wo 
are to seek for the character of that revolution in religious 
sentiment, which ought to interest us from its own importance, 
and from its analogy to other changes in human opinion. 

33. It is often said , that the essential principle of protestan- 
tism , and that for which the struggle was made, was something 
different from all we have mentioned, a perpetual freedom from 
all authority in religious belief, or what goes by the name of 
the right of private judgment. But , to look more nearly at what 
occurred , this permanent independence was not much asserted 
and still less acted upon. The Reformation was a change of mas- 
ters; a voluntary one, no doubt, in those who had any choice; 
and in this sense , an exercise, for the time, of their personal 
judgment. But no one having gone over to the confession of Augs- 
burg, or that of Zurich, was deemed at liberty to modify those 
creeds at his pleasure, lie might of course become an Anabap- 
tist or an Arian; but he wa» iiot the less a heretic in doing so, 
than if he had continued in the church of Rome. By what light 
a protestant was to steer, might be a problem which at that time, 
as ever since, it would jterplex a theologian to decide; but in •• 
practice, the law of the land ^ which established one exclusive 
mode of faith , was the only safe*, as , in ordinary circumstances, 
it was , upon the whole, the most eligil)le guide. 

31. The adherents to the church of Rome have never failed 
to cast two reproaches on those who left them : one, that the 
reform was brought about by intemperate and calumnious abuse, 
by outrages of an excited populace, or by the tyranny of princes; 
the other, that after stimulating the most ignorant to reject 
the authority of their church, it instantly withdrew this liberty 
of judgment , and devoted all who presumed to swerve from the 
line drawn by |/iw, to virulent obloquy, or sometimes to bonds 
and death. These reproaches, it may be a shame for us to own, 

“ can be uttered, and cannot be refuted.” But, without exte- 
nuating what is morally wrong, it is permitted to observe, that 
the protestant religion could, in our human view of conse- 
(piences, have been established by no other means. Those who 
act by calm reason are always so few in number, and often so nn- 
determinate in purpose, that without the aid of passion and folly, 
no great revolution can be brought about.' A persuasion of some 
entire falsehood , in which every circumstance converges to the 
same effect on the mind ; an e.xaggeratcd belief of good or evil 
disposition in others; a universal inference peremptorily derived 
from simie particular case ; these are what .sway mankind , not 
the simple truth with all its limits and explanations, the, fair 
partition of praise and blame, or the mea.sured assent to pi-oba- 
j)ilily that excludes not hesitation. That condition of the heart 
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and underetanding which renders men cautious in their judg- 
ment , and sci upulous in their dealings , unfits them for revolu- 
tionary seasons. But of this temper there is never much in the 
puhlic. Tlie people love to be told that they can judge ; but they 
are conscious that they can act. Whether a saint in sculpture 
ought to stand in the 'niches of their cathedrals, it was equally 
tedious and dillicult to inquire; that he could be defaced , was 
certain, and this was achieved. It is easy to censure this as pre- 
cipitancy ; but it was not a mere act of the moment; it was, and 
much more was of the same kind , the share that fell naturally to 
the multitude in a work which they were called to fulfil , and for 
which they sometimes encountered no slight danger. 

35. But if it were necessary, in the outset of the Reformation, 
to make use of that democratic spirit of destruction , by which 
the populace answered to the bidding oft'arlostadt or of Knox, 
if the artisans of (jermany and Switzerland were to be made ar- 
biters of controversy, it was not desirable that this reign of reli- 
gious anarchy should be more than temporary. Protestantism , 
whatever, from the generality of the word , it may since be con- 
sidered , was a positive creed ; more distinctly .so in the Lutheran 
than in the Helvetic churches , but in each , after no great length 
of lime, assuming a detern)ini5tc"and dogmatic character. Lu- 
ther himself, as has been already ob.served , built up before he 
pulled down ; but the confession of Augsburg was the first great 
step made in giving the discipline and subordination of regular 
government to the rebels against the ancient religion. In this, 
however, it was taken for granted , that their own differences of 
theological opinion were neither numerous nor inevitable ; a 
common symbol of faith , from which no man could dissent 
without criminal neglect of the truth or blindness to it, seemed 
always possible, though never attained; the pretensions of ca- 
tholic infallibility were rei)laced by a not less uncompromising 
and intolerant dogmatism , availing itself, like the other, of the 
secular |)Ower, and arrogating to itself, like the other, the assis- 
tance of the Spirit of God. 'J'lie mischiefs that have llowed from 
this early abandonment of the right of free inquiry are as evident 
as its inconsistency with the princi[iles upon whicli the reformers 
had acted for themselves; yet, without the confession of Augs- 
burg and similar creeds, it may be doubtful whether the pro- 
testant churches would have possessed a sullicienl unity to with- 
stand their steady, veteran adversaries , either in the war of 
words , or in those more substantial contlicts to which they were 
exposed for the (irst century after the Beforniation. The schism 
of the Lutheran and Helvetic protestants did injury enough to 
their cause; a more multitudinous brood of sectaries would , in 
the temper of those limes , have been such a tlisgrace as it could 
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not have overcome. It is still very doubtful, whether the close 
phalanx of Home can be opposed , in ages of strong religious 
zeal, by any thing except establislied or at least confederate 
churclies. 

36. We may conclude this section with mentioning the 
principal editions of transIntionsofScripture published between 
1520 and 1550. The Complutensian edition of the JSew Testa- 
ment, su.spended since the year 1514, when the printing was 
finished , became public in 1522. The Polyglott of the Old Tes- 
tament, as has been before mentioned, had appeared in 1517. 
An edition of the Septuagint and of the Greek Testament was 
published at Strasburg by Cephalteus in 1524 and 1526. The 
^ew Testament appeared at llaguenaw in 1521, and from the 
press of Colinaeus at Paris ip 1534 •, another at Venice in 1538. 
l)Ut these, which have become very scarce, were eclipsed in re- 
putation by the labours of Robert .Stephens , who printed three 
editions in 1546, 1549, and I550-, the two former of a small size, 
the last in folio. In this he consulted more manuscripts than any 
earlier editor had possessed ; and his margin is a register of their 
various readings. It is therefore, though far from the most per- 
fect , yet the first endeavour to establish the text on critical prin- 
ciples. 

.37. The translation of the Old and New Testament by Luther 
is more renowned for the purity of its German idiom , than for 
its adherence to the original text. Simon has charged him with 
ignorance of Hebrew ; and when we consider how late he came 
to the study of either that or the Greek language, and the mul- 
tiplicity of his employments, it may be believed that his know- 
ledge of them was far from exlen.sive(«). From this translation, 
however, and from the Latin V uigate, the English one of Tyn- 
dale and ('overdale, published in 1535 or 1536, is avowedly tak- 
en (^). Tyndale had printed his version of the New Testament 
ill 1526. That of 1537, commonly called Matthews’s Bible, from 
the name of the printer, though in substance the same as 'J yn- 
dale’s, was superintended by Rogers, the first martyr in the per- 
secution of Mary, who appears to have had some skilt in the 
original languages. The Bible of J539, more usually called Gran- 
mer’s Bible, was certainly revised by comparison with the ori- 

(m) Simon, Ifist. (Critique, V. T. p. 43a. farlhcrfrom the Hebrew than any one li« 
.\ndrds, xn. 169. Eicbhorn however aays, knows; ci qua munavil nostra, ex viliosa 
that I. uiher’s translation must astonish any Germanieiii facUi vilioslorBelgico-Teuto- 
iiiqiariialjudi^e, who reflects oil thelamen- nica. Gerdes, iii. 60. 
table ddlticucy of subsidiary means in that (6) Tyndale’s translation of the PenlO' 
a|te. iii. 3i7. The Lutherans have always teuch hod been published in 1530. It has 
hifthly admired this work on account of its hoeii much controverted of late years, wbe^ 
pure Germanism; it has beeu almost as ill iher ho were ocquaiiilcdor not with Ho- 
spoken of among Calvinists as by the Gatho- brew. ^ 

lies tiiemselves. 5t. Vldegonde says, it is 
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giiial. It is however questionable, whether there was either 
sullicient leisure , or adequate knowledge of the Hebrew and 
Greek languages, in Uie reign of Henry VIII., to consummate so 
arduous a task as the thorough censure of the Vulgate text. 

38. llruccioli of ^ enice published a tran.slation of the Scrip- 
tures into Italian , which he professes to have formed upon the 
original text(«). It was retouched by Marmocchini, and printed 
as his own in l.WS. Zaccarias, a Florentine monk , gave another 
version in 1542, taken chiefly from his two predecessors. The 
earlier translation of Malerhi passed through twelve editions in 
this century (A). The Spanish New Testament by Francis de 
Enzina was printed at Antwerp in 1543, as the Pentateuch in 
the same language was by some Jews at Constantinople in 
1547 (c). Olaus Petri , the chief ecclesiastical adviser of Gustavus 
Vasa, translated the Scriptures into Swedish , and Palladius into 
Danish , before the middle of the century. But in no language 
were so many editions of Scripture published as in that of Flan- 
ders or Holland-, the dialects being still more slightly dilferent, 
I believe, at that time than they are now. The old translation 
from the Vulgate, first printed at Delft in 1497, appeared several 
times before the Reformation from the pressi'S of Antwerp and 
Amsterdam. A I-'lemish version of the New Teslament from 
that of Luther came out at AnUyerp in 1522 , the very year of 
its publication at Wittenberg and twelve times more in the next 
five years. It appears from the catalogue of Panzer, that the en- 
tire Bible was printed in the I-'lemish or Dutch language, within 
the first thirty-six years of the sixteenth century, in fifteen edi- 
tions , one of which was at I.ouvain , one at Amsterdam , and 
the rest at Antwerp. Thirty-four editions of the New Testament 
aloqe in that language appeared within the same period ; twenty- 
four of them at Antwerp (d]. Most of these were taken from 
Luther, but some from the Vulgate. There can be no sort of 
comparison between the number of these editions , and conse- 
quently the eagerness of the people of the Low Countries for 
biblical knowledge, considering the limited extent of their Ian- 


(fi) The truth of this assertion is denied by 
Andres, xix. 188 . * 

(b) M‘Crie’s Reformation in Italy , p. 43. 

(«) This translation , which could have 
been of little use « was printed in Hebrew 
characters , with the original, and with a 
version in modern Greek , but in the same 
characters. U was reprinle<l in 1553 by 
some Italian Jews, in the ordinary letter. 
This Spanish translation is of considerable 
antiquity , appearing hy the language to be 
of the twelfth century ; It was made for the 
use of the Spanish Jews, and preserved 
privately In their synagogues and schools. 


This is one out of several translations of 
Scripture that were made in Spain during 
the middle a*ges ; one of them, perhaps , by 
order of Alfonso X. Andrds, xix. i5i. Bui 
in the sixteenth century , even before the 
alarm about the progress of heresy began in 
Spain, a stop was pul to their promulgation, 
partly through the suspicions entertained 
of the half-converted Jews. Id. |83. The 
translation of Knzino , a .suspected proles- 
(ant, was of course not well received , anti 
was nearly suppressed. Id. ibid. M'Crie’s 
Hist, of llic Reformation in Spain. 

(4/) Panzer, .\nnales Typographic!. Index. 
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guage, and any thing that could be found in the protcslant states 
of the empire. • 

39. Notwithstanding the authority gmn to the Vulgate by the 
church of Rontfc , ^ has never been foimidden either to criticise 
the text of that version, or to publish a new one. Sanctes Pag- 
ninus, an oriental scholar of some reputation, published a trans- 
lation of the'Old and New Testament at Lyons in 1528. This 
has^een reckoned too literal, and consequently. obscure and full 
of solecisms. That of Sebastian Munster, a more eminent He- 
braist, printed :»t Basle in 1534 , though not free from oriental 
idioms , which indeed very few translations have been , or per- 
haps rightly can be , and influenced , according to some , by the 
false interpretations of the rabbins, is more intelligible. Two of 
tlie most learned and candid Romanists, Huet and Simon, give 
it a decided preference over the version of Pagninus. Another 
translation by Leo Juda and Bibliander, at Zurich, in 1543, 
though more elegant than that of Munster, deviates too much 
from the literal sense. This was reprinted at Paris in 1545 by 
Robert Stephens, with notes attributed to \'atahle (n). 

40. The earliest protestant translation in French is that by 
Olivetan atNeufchatel in 1535. It has been said that Calvin had 
some share in this edition ; which , however, is of little value , 
except from its scarcity, if it be true that the text of the version 
from the Vulgate, by Faber Stapulensis, has been merely re- 
touched. Faber had printed tins, in successive portions, some 
time before; at first in France; but the parliament of Paris, in 
1525, having prohibited his translation, he was compelled to 
have recourse to the press of Antwerp. This edition of Faber 
appeared several times during the present period. The French 
Bible of Louvain, which is that of Faber, revised by the com- 
mand of Charles V. , appeared as a new translation in 1550 (A). 

(a) Simon , Hist. Grit/du V, T. Biogr. (A) lidoin. 

X'niv. Eichborn, V. 565. el post. Andres, , 

xix. 165. 
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* 

ftlAPTER VII. 

• * 

HISTORY OF SPECULATIVE, MORAL, AND POLITICAL PHILO- 
SOPHY, AND OF JURISPRUDENCE, IN EUROPE? FROM 1520 
TO 1550. • 


Sect. I. 1520—1560. • 

Speculatire Philosophy. 

1 . Under this head we shall comprehend not only what passes 
by the loose, yet not unintelligible, appellation metaphysics, but 
those theories upon the nature of things , which, resting chiefly 
upon assumed dogmas, could not justly be reduced to the division 

-of physical science. The distinction may sometimes be open to 
cavil; but every man of a reflecting mind will acknowledge the 
impossibility of a rigorous classification of books. The science 
of logic , not only for the sake of avoiding too many partitions, 
but on account of its peculiar connexion, in this period of 
literature , with speculative philosophy, will be comprised in the 
same department. 

2. It might be supposed that the old scholastic philosophy, the 
barbarous and unprofitable disputations which occupied the 
universities of Europe for some hundred years, would not have 
endured much longer against the contempt ofa more enlightened 
generation. Wit and reason, learning and religion, combined 
their forces to overthrow the idols of the schools. They had no 
advocates able enough to say much in their favohr; but estab- 
lished possession, and that inert force which ancient prejudices 
retain, even in a revolutionary age, especially when united with 

’civil and*ecclesiastical authority, rendered the victory of good 
sense and real philosophy very slow. 

3. The defenders of scholastic disputation availed themselves 
of the common-place, plea , that its abuses furnished no conclu- 
sion against its u.se. The barbarousness of its terminology might 
be in some measure discarded; the questions which had excited 
ridipule might be abandoned to their fate; but it was still con- 
tended that too much of theology was involved in the schemes 
of school philosophy erected by the great doctors of the church 
to be sacrificed for heathen or heretical innovations. The uni- 
versities adhered to their established exercises; and though 
these, except in Spain, grew less active, and provoked less emu- 
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lation, they at least prevented the introduction of any more 
liberal course of study. But the chief supporters of scholastic 
philosophy, which became, in reality or in show, more nearly 
allied to the genuine authority of Aristotle, than it could have 
been, while his writings were unknown or ill translated, were 
found, after the revival of letters, among the Dominican or 
Franciscan orders; to whom the Jesuils, inferior to none in 
acuteness, lent, in proce.ss of time, their own very powerful 
aid(«). Spain was, above all countries, and that for a very long 
time , the asylum of the schoolmen ; and this seems to have been 
one among many causes, which have excluded, as we may say, 
the writers of that kingdom, with but few exceptions, from Iho 
catholic communion of European literature. 

4. The.se men, or many of them, at least towards the middle 
of the cenlury, were acquainted with the writings of Arislollc. 
But commenting upon the Creek text, they divided it into the 
smallest fragments, gave each a syllogistic form , and converted 
every proposition into a complex series of reasonings, till they 
ended, says Bnhlc, in an endless and insnpport;d)le verbosity. 
“Jn my own labours upon Ari.stolle,” he proceeds, “1 have 
sometimes had reconr.se, in a dillieult pas.sage, to tlnisc scho- 
lastic commentators, but never gained any Ihing else by my 
trouble than an unpleasant confusion of ideas; the little therx; 
is of value being scatteixxl and buried in a chaos of endless 
words (t).” 

5. The .scholastic method had the reformers both of religion 
and literature against it. One of the most strenuous of the latter 
was Ludovicus \ ives , in his great work , De corruptis artibus 
ct tradendis discipiinis. 'J’hough the main object of this is the 
restoration of what were called the studies of humanity (huma- 
niores litera;), which were ever found incompatible with the 
old metaphysics, he does not fail to lash the schoolmen directly 
in parts of this long treatise, so that no one, according to Bruc- 
ker, has seen better theif weak points or struck them with more 
effect. \ ives was a native of \ alencia , and at one time preceptor 
to the princess ^fary in England (r). 

6. In the report of the visitation of Oxford, ordered by 
Henry VIH. in 15.35, contempt for the scholastic philosophy is 
displayed in the triumphant tone of coiniuerors. llenry himself 
had been an admirer ofThomas .Aquinas. But the recent breach 
with the see of Rome made it almost necessary to declare against 

(•> Bruckcr. iv. 117 . el posl. Bulilc h.is dersillen, ii. 73o—7r>5.) has several oitraels 
drawn copiously from* his predecessor, >1. from V ives as lo the scholaslicisni of (ho 
448. beginning of this cenlury. lie was placed 

(4)ii. 417. by some of his contemporaries in a triuni- 

(r) Brucker, iv. 87. Meiners (Vergleich. viratc with Frasmus and Budaius. 
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the schoolmen , its steadiest adherents. And the lovers of ancient 
learning , as well as the favourers of the Reformation , were 
gaining ground in tlie Liiglish government (a). 

7. Rut wliilo the subtle, though unprofitable, ingenuity of 
tlie 1’hoinists and Scotists was giving way, the ancient philo- 
sophy, of which that of the scholastic doctors was a corruption , 
restoreil in its genuine lineaments , kept possession of the field 
with almost redoubled honour. What the doctors of the middle 
ages had been in theology, that was Aristotle in all physical and 
speculalive science -, and the church admitted him into an alliance 
of dependenev for her own service. The Platonic philosophy, 
to which the patronage of the Medici and the writings of Ficinus 
had given countenance in the last century, was much fallen, nor 
had, at this particular time, any known supporters in Europe. 
Those who turned their minds to physical knowledge , while 
thev found little to their purpose in Plato , were furnished by the 
rival school with many confident theories and some useful truth. 
Nor was Aristotle without adherents among the conspicuous 
cultivathrs of polite literature; who willingly paid that deference 
to a sage of Greece , they blushed to show for a barbarian dialec- 
tician of the thirteenth century. To them at least he was in- 
debted for appearing in a purer text, and in more accurate ver- 
sions- nor was the criticism of the sixteenth century more em- 
ploved on any other writer. Ry the help of philology, as her 
bounden handmaid, philosophy trimmed afresh her lamp. Tlie 
true peripatetic system, according to so competent a judge as 
Ruble was first made known to the rest of Europe in the six- 
teenth century ; and the new disciples ol Aristotle , endeavoui ing 
to possess themselves of the spirit,- as well as literal sense of his 
positions, prepared the way for a more advanced generation to 
poise their weight in the scale of reason (h). 

8. The name of Aristotle was sovereign in the continental 
universities; and the union between his philo.sophy, or what 
bore that title, and the church, appeared so long established, 
that they must stand or fall together. Luther accordingly, la 
the commencement of the Reformation, inveighed against the 
Aristotelian logic and metaphysics, or rather against those 
sciences themselves; nor w'as Melanchthon at that time much 
behind him. Rut time rii»ened in this, as it did in theology, the 
disciple’s excellent understanding; and he even obtained m- 
finence enough over the master to make him retract some of that 
invective, against philosophy, which at first threatened to bear 
down all human reason. Melanchthon became a strenuous advo- 

(«■> Wood-^ Ui9l . of Univrrsilv of Oxford, been oflen quoted by those who make merry 
The passosc wherein Antony' Wood do- with the h.menUilions of ienoraitce. 
plores the " sctlini! Duns in Uocardo has ;4) lluhle , ii. 4CS. 
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cate of Aristotle, in opposition to all other ancient philosophy, . 
He introduced into the university of ^Vittcnberg , to which all 
protestant Germany looked up , a scheme of dialectics and phy- 
sics, founded upon the peripatetic school, but improved, as 
Huhle tells us, by his own acuteness and knowledge. Thus in 
his books logic is taught with a constant reference to rhetoric ; 
and the physical science of antiquity is enlarged by all that had 
been added in astronomy and physiology. It need hardly be 
said , that the authority of Scripture was always resorted to as 
controlling a philosophy, which had been oonsidered unfavour- 
able to natural religion (a). , 

9. I will not contend , after a very cursory inspection of this 
work of Melanchthon , against the elaborate panegjTic of Ruble ; 
bqt I cannot think the Initia Doctrina; Physicae much calculated 
to advance the physical sciences. He insists very fully on the 
intluence of the stars in producing events which we call for- 
tuitous , and even in moulding the human character; a prejudice 
under which this eminent man is well known to have laboured. 
-Melanchthon argues sometimes from the dogmas of Aristotle , 
sometimes from a literal interpretation of Scripture , so as to 
arrive at strange conclusions. Another treatise, entitled De 
anim5 , which I have not seen , is extolled by Ruble as com- 
prehending not only the psychology but the physiology also of 
man , and as having rendered great service in the age for which 
it was written. This universality of talents , and we have not yet 
adverted to the ethics and dialectics of Melanchthon , enhanced 
his high reputation ; nor is it surprising , that the influence of so 
great a name should have secured the preponderance of the 
Aristotelian philosophy in the protestant schools of Germany 
for more than a century. 

10. The treatise of the most celebrated Aristotelian of his 
age, Pomponatius, on the immortality of the soul, has been 
already mentioned. In 1525 he published two books, one on 
incantations, the other on fate and free-will. They are extreme- 
ly scarce, but, according to the analysis of Rrucker, indicate 
a scheme of philosophy by no means friendly to religion {/>). f do 
not lind any other of the Aristotelian school who falls within 
the present thirty years , of suflicient celebrity to deserve men- 
tion in this place. Rut the Italian Aristotelians were divided into 
two classes: one, to which Pomponatius belonged, following 
the interpretation of the ancient Greek scholiasts, especially 
Alexander of Aphrodisea ; the other, that of the famous Spanish 
philo.sopher of the twelfth century , Averroes , who may rather 
be considered an heresiarch in the peripatetic church , than a 

(o) Huhlc , ii. m. ’k) Bruckfr, Iv. 1S6. 
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ftenuinc disciple of its founder. The leading tenet of Averrhoism 
was the numerical unity of the soul of mankind , notwithstand- 
ing its partition among millions of living individuals (n). This 
proposition , which it may seem didicult to comprehend , and 
which lluhle deems a misapprehension of a passage in Aristotle, 
natural enough to one who read him in a bad Arabic version , 
is so far worthy of notice, that it contains the germ ofan atheis- 
tical philosophy , which spread far, as we shall hereafter si^ , 
in the latter part of this century, and in the seventeenth. 

1 1. Meantime thejnost formidable opposition to the authority 
of Aristotle sprung up in the very centre of his dominions^ a 
conspiracy against the sovereign in his court itself. For, as no 
university had been equal in renown for scholastic acuteness to 
that of Paris, there was none so tenacious of its ancient di.syi- 
pline. The very study of Greek and Hebrew was a dangerous 
innovation in the eyes of its rulers , which they sought to restrain 
by the intervention of the civil magistrate. Yet here, in their 
own .schools , the ancient routine of dialectics was suddenly 
disturbed by an audacious hand. 

12. Peter Ramus ( Uamee) a man of great natural acutene.ss , 
an intrepid , though too arrogant a spirit , and a sincere love of 
truth , having acquired a considerable knowledge of languages 
as well as philosophy in the university, where he originally Idled , 
it is said , a menial odice in one of the colleges , began publicly 
to attack the Aristotelian method of logic, by endeavouring to 
substitute a new system of bis own. He had been led to a.sk 
himstdf , he tells us , after three years pas.sed in the study of logic , 
whether it bad rendered him more conversant with facts , more 
lluent in speech, more quick in poetry, wiser, in short , any way 
than it had found him ; and being compelled to answer all this in 
the negative, he was put on considering whether the fault were 
in himself, or in his course of study. Refore he could be quite 
satislied as to this question, he fell accidentally upon reading 
some dialogues of Plato ; in which , to his infinite .satisfaction , 
he found a species of logic very unlike the Aristotelian , and far 
mofe apt , as it appeared , to the confirmation of truth. From 
the writings of Plato , and from his own ingenious mind , Ramus 
framed a scheme of dialectics , which immediately shook the 
citadel of the Stagyrite ; and , though in itself it did not replace 
the old philosophy, contributed very powerfully to its ultimate 
decline. The lustiluliones Uialectida; of Ramus were published 
in I5'i3. 

13. In the tirst instance, however, he met with the strenuous 
opposition which awaits such innovators. The university laid 


(a) Sec Bayle, Averroes, note E , to which I omitted to refer on a former mention 
of the subject , p. 15C. 
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their complaint before the parliament of Paris; the king took it 

• out of the hands of the parliament; and a singular trial was 

• awarded as to the merits of the rival systems of logic , two judges 
being nominated by Goveanus, the prominent accuser of Ramus, 
two by himself, and a fillh by the king. Francis., it seems’ 
though favourable to the classical scholars , whose wishes might 
generally go against the established dialectics, yet, perhaps from 
connecting this innovation with those in religion , took the side 
of the university; and after a regular hearing, though, as is 
alleged , a very partial one , the majority of the judges pro- 
nouncing an unfavourable decision, Ramus was prohibited from 
teaching , and his book was suppressed. This prohibition , how- 
ever, was taken off a few years afterwards , and his popularity 
as a lecturer in rhetoric gave umbrage to the university. It was 
not till some time afterwards that his system spread over part of 
the continent («). 

1-1. Ramus has been once mentioned by lord Paeon , certainly 
no bigot to Aristotle, with much contempt, and another time 
with limited praise (A). It is, however, generally admitted by 
critical historians of pliilo.sophy , that he conferred material 
obligations on science, by decrying ‘the barbarous logic of the 
schoolmen. What are the merits of his own method , is a different 
question. It seems evidently to have been more popular and con- 
venient than that in use. He treated logic as merely the art of 
arguing to others , ars disserendi ; and , not unnatmally from 
this delinition, comprehended in it much that the ancients had 
placed in the province of rhetoric, the invention and disposition 
of proofs in discourse. 

15. “ If we compare ,” says Huhle, “ the logic of Ramus with 
that which was previously in use , it is impossihle not to recognise 
its .superiority. If we judge of it by comparison with the extent 
of the science itself and the degree of perfection it has attained 
in the hands of modern writers , we shall find but an imperfect 
and faulty attempt.” Ramus neglected, be proceeds to say, the 
relation of the reason to other faculties of the mind , the sources 


(a) Lnunoy de varU Arisiot. forluna in 
Acad. Paris. The sixth stage of Aristotle’s 
fortune , Launoy reckons to be the Kamean 
controversy , and the victory of the Greek 
philosopher, lie quotes a passage from 
Omer Talon, which shows that the trial was 
conducted with much unfairness and %io> 
lence. p. ii2. See also Hrucker, v.548— 
583.. for a copious account of Ramus ; and 
Huhle, ii. 579 — 602 .; also Bayle. 

, 'A) Hooker also says wth severe irony: 
In the poverty of that other new-devised 
aid, tvvo things there are uotwitlislanding 
singular. Of marvellous quick despatch it 
is , and doth show them that have it as much 


almost in three days , as if it had dwelt 
threescore years with them ” etc. Again : 
“Because the curiosity of man’s wit doth 
many times with peril wade farther in the 
search of things, than were convenient, 
the same is lliercby restrained into such 
geucralitlcs, as, every where offering tbcni- 
selvcs, are apparent unto men of the 
weakest conceit that need be ; so as follow- 
ing the rules and precepts thereof, we may 
Bnd it to be an art, which teacheth the way 
of speedy discourse . and restraineih the 
mind of man, that it may not wax over- 
wise.” Eccles. Pol. i. $ C. 
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of error, and the best means of obviating them , the precautions 
necessary in forming and examining our judgments. His rules * 
display the pedantry of system as much as those of the Aristote-* 
Hans (n). 

to. As Uie logic of Ramus appears to be of no more direct 
utility than that of Aristotle in assisting us to determine the 
absolute truth of propositions , and consequently could not satisfy 
lord llacon , so perhaps it does not interfere with the proper use 
of syllogisms , which indeed , on a less extended scale than in 
Aristotle , form pari of the Ramean dialectics. Like all those who 
assailed the authority of Aristotle , he kept no bounds in depre- 
ciating his works ; aware perhaps that the public , and especially 
younger students , will pass more readily from admiration to 
contempt, than to a qualified estimation , of any famous man. 

17. \Vhile Ramus was assaulting the stronghold of Aristote- 
lian despotism, the syllogistic method of argumentation, another 
province of that extensive empire , its physical theory, was in- 
vaded by a still more audacious, and we must add, a much 
more unworthy innovator, Theophrastus Paracelsus. Though 
few of this extraordinary person’s writings were published before 
the middle of the century, yet as he died in 1.541, and his disci- 
ples began very early to promulgate his theories, we may intro- 
duce his name more appropriately in this than in any later period. 
The system , if so it may be called , of Paracelsus had a primary 
regard to medicine , which he practised with the boldness of a 
wandering empiric. It was not unusual in Germany to carry on 
this profession ; and Paracelsus employed his youth in casting 
nativities, practising chiromancy, and exhibiting chemical tricks. 
He knew very little Latin , and his writings are as unintelligible 
from their style as their substance. Yet he was not without 
acuteness in his own profession ; and his knowledge of pharma- 
ceutic chemistry was far beyond that of his age. Upon this real 
advantage he founded those extravagant theories, which attract- 
ed many ardent minds in the sixteenth century, and were after- 
wards woven into new schemes of fanciful philosophy. His own 
models were the oriental reveries of the Cabbala, and the theo- 
sophy of the mystics. He seized hold of a notion which easily 
seduces the imagination of those who do not ask for rational 
proof, that there is a constant analogy between the macrocosm, 
as they called it , of external nature , and the microcosm of 
man. This harmony and parallelism of all things, he maintains, 
can only be made known to us by Divine revelation ; and hence 
all heathen philosophy has been erroneous. The key to the 
knowledge of nature is in the Scriptures only, studied by means 
of the Spirit of God communicating an interior light to the con- 

(o! lluhic. ii. 593. 595. 
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leuiplative soul. So great an obscurity reigns over the writings 
of Paracelsus , which, in Latin at least, are not originally his 
own , for he had but a scanty acquaintance with that language , 
that it is didicult to pronounce upon his opinions , especially as 
he affects to use words in senses imposed by himself ; the deve- 
lopement of his physical system consisted in an accumulation 
of chemical theorems , none of which are conformable to sound 
philosopjiy (a). 

18. A mixture of fanaticism and imposture is very palpable in 
Paracelsus, as in what he calls his (iabalistic art, which pro- 
duces by imagination and natural faith, “ per lidem naturalem 
ingenitam,” all magical operations, and counterfeits by these 
means whatever we see in the external world. Man has a side- 
real as well as material body, an astral element , which all do not 
partake in equal degrees 5 and therefore the power of magic , 
which is in fact the power of astral properties , or of producing • 
those effects which the stars naturally produce , is not equally 
attainable by all. This astral element of the body survives for a 
time after death , and explains the apparition of dead persons; 
but in this state it is subject to those who possess the art of magic, 
which is then called necromancy. 

19. Paracelsus maintained the animation of every thing ; all 

minerals both feed and render their food. And besides this life 
of every part of nature , it is peopled with spiritual beings, inha- 
bitants of the four elements , subject to disease and death like 
man. These are the silvains (sylphs), undines, or nymphs, 
gnomes, and salamanders. It is thus observable that he lirst 
gave these names , which rendered afterwards the llosicrucian 
fables so celebrated. These live with man , and sometimes, ex- 
cept the salamanders , bear children to him ; they know future 
events, and reveal them to us ; they arc also guardians of hidden 
treasures , which may be obtained by their means ( 6 ). I may 
perhaps have said too much about paradoxes so absurd and 
mendacious; but literature is a garden of w-eeds as well as 
llowers ; and Paracelsus forms a link in the history of opinion , 
which should not be overlooked. • • 

20 . "Phe sixteenth century was fertile in men , like Paracelsus, 
full of arrogant pretensions , and eager to substitute their own 
dogmatism for that they endeavoured to overthrow-. They are , 
compared with Aristotle, like the ephemeral demagogues who 
start up to a power they abuse as well as usurp on the overthrow 
of some ancient tyranny. One of these was Cornelius Agrippa , 

(a) Bruckcr, iv. 6I6>-6B4.<, has copiously in lljc French iranslalion. Buhle is very 
<l(*scatiiod ou ibe llieosophy of Panu^elsus ; brief in this instance. ihout{h ho has a gene* 
niulaslill more eiiinived arcoimt of it will ral partiality to mystical rhapso<lies. 
bo foiiiiil in the tltinl volume of S])rem:ers ^A) sprcnpel , ill. 
fieaehichle der Arzneykunsle, wliirli 1 use 
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chiefly remembered by the legends of his magical skill. Agri|>pa 
had drunk deep at the ^.urbid streams of cabbalistic philosophy, 
which had already intoxicated two men of far greater merit , 
an(f born for greater purposes , Picus of Mirandola and Reuch- 
lin. The treatise of Agrippa on occult philosophy is a rhapsody 
of wild theory and juggling falsehood. It links, however, the 
theosophy of Paracelsus and the later sect of Behmenists with an 
oriental lore , venerable in some measure for its antiquity, and 
full of those aspirations of the soul to break her limits, and 
withdraw herself from the dominion of sense , which soothed , 
in old time , the reflecting hours of many a solitary sage on the 
Ganges and the Oxus. The Jewish doctors had borrowed much 
from this eastern source , and especially the leading principle of 
their Cabbala , the emanation of alt finite being from the infi- 
nite. But this philosophy was in all its successive stages mingled 
• with arbitrary, if not absurd , notions as to angelic and de- 
moniacal intelligences , till it reached a climax in the sixteenth 
century. 

21. Agrippa, evidently the precursor of Paracelsus, builds 
his pretended philosophy on the four elements , by whose vary- 
ing forces the phainomena of the world are chiefly produced ; 
yet not altogether, since there are occult forces of greater elli- 
cacy than the elementary, and which are derived from the soul 
of the world , and from the influence of the stars. The mundane 
spirit actuates every being, but in dilTerent degrees, and gives 
life and form to each ; form being derived from the ideas which 
the Deity has empowered his intelligent ministers , as it were by 
the use of his seal, to impress. A scale of being, that funda- 
mental theorem of the emanative philosophy, connects the higher 
and lower orders of things ; and hence arises the power of magic ; 
for all things have , by their concatenation , a sympathy with 
those above and below them , as sound is propagated along a 
string. But besides these natural relations , which the occult 
philosophy brings to light, it teaches us also how to propitiate 
and influence the intelligences , mundane , angelic , or demonia- 
cal, which ijeople the universe. This is best done by fumiga- 
tions with ingredients corresponding to their respective proper- 
ties. They may even thus be subdued , and rendered sulqect to 
man. The demons are clothed with a material body, and attach- 
ed to the different elements ; they always speak Hebrew, as the 
oldest tongue (a; . It would be trifling to give one moment’s 
consideration to this gibberish, were it not evidently connected 
with superstitious absurdities , that enchained the mind of Eu- 
rope for some generations. We see the credence in witchcratl 

(o, Urucker, iv. 4io. Sprpngel, iii. 236. Buhic, ii. 368. 
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and 8|>ectral appearances , in astrology and magical charms , in 
demoniacal possessions, those fruitful springs of infatuation, 
wretchedness , and crime , sustained by an impudent parade of 
metaphysical philosophy. The system of Agrippa is the men' 
creed of magical imposture, on which Paracelsus, and still more 
Jacob Pehmen , grafted a sort of religious mysticism. Put in 
their general influence these theories were still more pernicious 
than the technical pedantry of the schools. A Venetian monk , 
l->ancis Georgius , published a .scheme of blended ('ahbalistic 
and Platonic, or Neo-platonic, philosophy, in 1525; hut having 
no collateral pretensions to fame, like some other worshippers of 
the same phantom , he can only be found in the historians of 
obsolete paradoxes («). 

2-2. Agrippa has left , among other forgotten productions, a 
treatise on the uncertainty of the sciences, which served in 
some measure to promote a sceptical school of philosophy ; no 
very unnatural result of such theories as he had proposed. It is 
directed against the imperfections sullicicntly obvious in most 
departments of science , hut contains nothing which has not 
been said more ably since that time. It is remarkahle that he 
contradict.s much that he had advanced in favour of the occult 
philosophy, and of the art of Paymond l.ully (A). 

2.1. A man far superior to both .Agrippa and Paracelsus was 
Jerome Cardart ; his genius was quick , versatile , fertile , aud 
almost profound ; yet no man can read the strange book on his 
own life , wherein he. describes , or pretends to describe , his 
extraordinary character, without suspecting a portion of in-, 
sanity; a suspicion which the hypothesis of wilful falsehood 
would, considering what the book contains, rather augment 
than diminish. (Cardan’s writings are extremely voluminous; 
the chief that relate to general philosophy are those entitled I)e 
siibtilitate et varietate rerum. Prucker praises these for their 
vast erudition , supported by innumerable expei iments and ob- 
servations on nature , which furnish no trilling collection of 
facts to readers of judgment; while his incoherence of ideas, 
his extravagance of fancy, and confu.sed method have remlered 
him of little service to philosophy, ('ardan professed himself a 
staunch enemy of Aristotle (r). 


.(a) Kruckcr , iv. 87'4— 3BG. Uulile , ii. 307. 

(6) T^ruckcr, Buhlc. 

(#•) Bnirkor, V. sa. Cardan had much of 
the same kind of supcrslitiun as Paracelsus 
and Agrippa. He admits as the basis of his 
physical philosophy a sympathy between 
the heavenly bodies and our own ; not only 
genera! , but distributive ; the sun being in 
harmony with the heart the moon willi the 


animal juices. All organised bodies he held 
to be animated, so that there is no principle 
which may not be called nature. All is ruled 
i»y the properties of numbers. Ileal and 
moisture are the only real qualities iirtia- 
lure : the llrsl being the formal . the ser^oml 
the material cause of all things. Spreiigel , 
iii. 271!. 
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• Sect. II. 1520 — 1550. 

On Moral and Political Philosophy. 

• 24 . By moral philosophy, we are to understand not only 
systems of ethics , and exhortations to virtue , but that survey 
of the nature or customs of mankind , which men of reflecting 
minds are apt to take, and by which they become qualilied to 
guide and advise their fellows. The influence of such men, 
through the popularity of their writings , is not the same in all 
periods of society ; it has sensibly abated in modern times , and 
is chicHy.exercised through fiction , or at least a more amusing 
style than was found suflicient for our forefathers ; and from this 
change of fashion , as well as from the advance of real know- 
ledge , and the greater precision of language, many books once 
famous have scarcely retained a place in our libraries, and never 
lie on our tables. 

-25. In this class of literature , good writing , such at least as 
at the time appears to be good , has always been the condition 
of public esteem. They form a large portion of the classical prose 
in every language. And it is chiefly in this point of view that 
several of the most distinguished can deserve any mention at 
present. None was more renowned in Italy than the Cortegiano 
of Castiglione , whose first edition is in 1528. We here find 
both the gracefulness of the language in this , perhaps its best 
age, and the rules of polished life in an Italian court. These, 
indeed , are rather favourably represented, if we compare them 
with all we know of the state of manners from other sources ; 
but it can be no reproach to the author that he raised the 
standard of honourable character above the level of practice. 
■J'hc precepts however are somewhat trivial , and the expression 
diffuse ^ faults not a little characteristic of his contemporaries. 
A book that is serious without depth of thought or warmth of 
feeling cannot be read through with pleasure. 

26. At some distance below Castiglione in merit , and equally 
in reputation , we may place the dialogues of Sperone Speroni , 
a w riter whose long life embraced two ages of Italian literature. 
These dialogues belong to the first, and were published in 1544. 
Such .of them as relate to moral subjects , which he treats more 
thgoretically than Castiglione , are solemn and dry; they contain 
good sense in good language ; but the one has no originality, 
and the other no spirit. 

•27. A Spanish prelate in the court of Charles obtained an 
extraordinary reputation in Europe by a treatise so utterly for- 
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gotten at present, that Bouterwek has even omitted his name. 
This was Guevara , author of Marco Aurelio con el Relox de 
principes, as the title-page awkwardly runs. It contains several 
feigned letters of the emperor Marcus Aurelius , which probably 
in a credulous age passed for genuine , and gave vogue to the 
book. It was continually reprinted in different languages for 
more than a century; scarce any book except the Rible, says 
Casaubon , has been so much translated , or so frequently print- 
ed (o). It must be owned that Guevara is dull ; but he wrote 
in the infancy of Spanish literature. The first part of this book 
is properly entitled Marco Aurelio , and is filled with the , 
counterfeited letters; the second, Relox de principes, the Watch 
or Dial of Princes , is but a farrago of trite moral and religious 
rellections, with an intermixture Of classical quotations. It is 
fair to observe, that Guevara seems uniformly a friend to good 
and just government, and that he probably employs Roman 
stories as a screen to his satire on the abuses of his time, An- 
tonio and Rayle censure this as a literary forgery more severely 
than is quite reasonable. Andres exlols the style very highly (b). 

28. Guevara wrote better, or more pleasingly, in some other 
moral essays. One of them , Menosprecio di corte y alabanza 
d’aldea, indidcrently translated into English by Thomas Tymme 
in 1575 , contains some eloquent passages; and being dictated 
apparently by his own feelings , instead of (he spirit of book- 
making , is far superior to the more renowned Marco Aurelio. 
Antonio blames Guevara for affectation of antithesis , and too 
studious desire to say every thing well. But this sententious and 
antithetical style of the Spanish writers is worthy of our at- 
tention ; for it was imitated by their English admirers , and 
formed a style much in vogue in the reigns of Elizabeth and 
James. Thus , to take a very short specimen from Tymme’s 
translation : “ In the court ,” says Guevara , “ it profits little to 
be wise , forasmuch as good service is soon forgotten , friends 
soon fail and enemies augment, the nobility doth forget itself, 
science is forgotten , humility despised, truth cloaked and hid , 
and good counsel refused.” This elaborately condensed an- 
tithetical manner cannot have been borrowed from the Italians, 
of whom it is by no means a distinguishing feature. 

29. Bouterwek has biken notice of a moral writer contem- 
j)orary with Guevara , though not so successful in his own age, 

(a) tiajie spoaks of Guevara’s Marco Ati- Severus/* as the work of Kncolpius, ai» 
relio with great contempt; its reputation imaginary secretary to that emperor. Some 
had doubtless much declined before that have thought this genuine, or at least no 
lime. forgery of Klyol’s ; hut I see little reason to 

(A)vil. 148. Ill i54t,Sir Thomas Elyot doubt that he imitated Guevara. Fabric, 
publishtnl '‘The imago of governmtmt com- Hibl. l.at. and Herbert. • 
piled of the acts and sentences of .Uexuiidi'r 
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Perez d’ Oliva. Of him , Andres says , that (he slijjht specimen 
lie has left in his dialogue on the dignity of man , displays the 
-elegance, politeness, and vigour of his style. It is written, 
says Houterwek, in a natural and easy manner; the ideas are 
for the most part clearly and accurately developed , and the 
oratorical language, particularly where it is appropriately in- 
troduced , is powerful and picturesque (o). 

30. The writings of Erasmus are very much dedicated to the 
inculcation of Christian ethics. The Enchiridion Militis Chris- 
tiani , the Lingua , and , above all , the Colloquies , which have 
,'this primary object in view , may be dLstingui.shed from the rest. 
The Colloquies are , from their nature , the most sportive and 
amusing of his works ; the language of Erasmus has no prudery, 
nor his moral code , though strict , any austerity ; it is needless 
to add , that his piety has no superstition. The dialogue is short 
and pointed, the characters display themselves naturally, the 
ridicule falls , in general , with skill and delicacy ; the moral is 
not forced , yet always in view ; the manners of the age , in Sbme 
of the colloquies , as in the German Inn , are humourously and 
agreeably represented. Erasmus, perhaps, in later times, would 
have been successful as a comic writer. The worlcs of Vives 
breathe an equally pure spirit of morality. Kut it is unnecessary to 
specify works of this class , which , valuable as they are in their 
tendency, form too much the staple literature of every genera- 
tion to "be enumerated in its history. The treatise of Melanch- 
thon, Moralis Philosophise Epitome, stands on different grounds. 
It is a compendious system of ethics , built in great measure on 
that of Aristotle , but with such variation as the principles of 
Christianity, or his own judgment , led him to introduce. Hence, 
though he exhorts young'students , as the result of his own long 
reflection on the subject, to embrace the Peripatetic theory of 
morals, ip preference of those of the Stoic or Epicurean school (/>), 
and contends for the utility of moral philosophy, as part of the 
law^of God , and the exposition of that of nature , he admits that 
the reason is too weak to diseern the necessity of perfect obe- 
dience , or the sinfulness of natural appetite (<■). In this epitome , 

« 

fa) Bouterwek^ p. 308. Andm, vii. 149. inleIHgi potesi . haiic pinlosophiam elitim 
(,6) Ego rero qui has sectarum conlrover- prodessc . quae cst quaidam doroesUca dis- 
siasdjumuUumqucagitavi, xcti xATo? cipUna , quas rum demonstrat fonlcs el 
ul Plato facerc praecipil, valdc causes virlulum , accendtt aniinos ad earum 
odhortor adolcscentulos, ut rcpudlatis Stoi' amorem; abeunt enim studia in mores , 
CIS et Epicureis, amplectaniur Peripatetica. aique hoc magis invitautur animi , quia 
Prsfat. ad Mor. Philos. Episl. (i549>. '* quo propius aspicimus res bonas, eo magis 

<c)ld.p.4. The following passage . taken ipsas et admiramnr et amamus. llic aulem 
nearly at random , may serve as a fair spc> perfecta noliiia virtulis qusrilur. ^'eque 
cimon of Mplanchllion’s style: vero dubiumesl, quin, ul Plato ait, sa- 

Primum rum nccesse sit leprm Oci, item pioiuia , si quodejus simulacrum manifes- 
magislraluum^lcges nossc . ut disriplinam turn in oculosincurrcrcl, nerrrimos amorrs 
(eneam’-isad eoerceiidascupiiiilatcs, fncilc rxcilar^t. ^ul!aaul':m llngi ^ffijiea potosi. 
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which is fat from servilely following the Aristotelian dogmas, 
he declares wholly against usury, less wise in this than (’alvin . 
and asserts the magistrate’s right to punish heretics. 

31. Sir Thomas Elyot’s Governor, published in 1531 , though 
it might also find a jilace in the history of political philosophy, or 
of classical literature, seems best to fall uTrider this head ; educa- 
tion of youth being certainly no insignificant province of moral 
science. The author was a gentleman of good family, and had 
been employed by the king in several embassies. The Hiographia 
Rritannica pronounces him “an excellent grammarian, poet, 
rhetorician , philosopher, physician , cosmographer, and his- 
torian.” For some part of this sweeping eulogy we have no evi- 
dence ■, but it is a high praise to have been one of our earliest 
Englisli writers of worth , and though much inferior in genius to 
Sir Thomas More , equal perhaps in learning and sagacity to any 
scholar of the age of Henry \ HI. The plan of sir Thomas Elyot 
in his Governor, as laid down in his dedication to the king , is 
bold enough. It is “ to describe in our vulgar tongue the form 
of a just public weal, which matter 1 have gathered as well of 
the sayings of most noble authors Greek and Latin , as by mine 
own experience , I being continiudly pained in some daily alfairs 
of the public weal of this most noble realm almost from my child- 
hood.” But it is far from answering to this promise. After a few 
pages on the superiority of regal over every other government , 
he passes to the subject of education , not of a prince only, but 
any gentleman’s son , with which he fills up the rest of his first 
book. 

32. This contains several things worthy of observation. He 
advises that children be used to speak Latin from their infancy, 
and either learn Latin and Greek together, or begin with Greek. 
Elyot depi'ccates “ cruel and yro(/s schoolmasters , by whom the 
wits of children be dulled , whereof we need no better author to 
witness , than daily experience («).” All testimonies concur to 
this savage ill-treatment of boys in the schools of this period. 
The fierceness of the Tudor government, the religions intole- 
rance , the polemical brutality, the rigorous justice , when justice 
it was, of our laws , seem to have engendered a hardness of cha- 
racter, which displayed itself in severity of discipline , when it 
did not even reach the point of arbitrary or malignant cruelty. 
Every one knows the behaviour of Lady Jane Grey’s parents 

qus propius exprimat virtutem ct clarius bid aaid against free-will in the llrst ediiion 
ob oculos ponat spoclantibus, quam hcec of the Loci Communes : in bac qasslioiie 
doclrina. Quareejus iraclatio magnam vim moderalio adhibenda est , nc quasamplec- 
liabet ad excilandos animos ad ati orem re* tamuropiniones immoderalas in ulramque 
rum bonestarum, prxscrlim In bonis ac partem, qux aui moribus oinciaiit, aut 
mcdiocribus ingeniis. p. 6. heneliria Cbristi obseurenl. p. 3t. 

He lariily retracts in this treatise all be («) Chap. x. 
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towards their accomplished and admirable child; flie slave of 
their temper in her brief life , the victim of their ambition in 
death. The story told by Erasmus of (>olet is also a little too trite 
for repetition. The general fact is indubitable ; and I think we 
may ascribe much of the hypocrisy and disingenuousness, which 
became almost nalioiiifl characteristics in this and the lirst part 
of the next century, to the rigid scheme of domestic discipline 
so frequently adopted ; though I will not say but that we owe 
some part of the lirmness and power of self-command , which 
were equally manifest in the English character, to the .same caute. 

.33. Elyot dwells much and justly on the importance of elegant 
arts , such as music , drawing , and carving, by which he means 
sculpture , and of manly exercises , in liberal education ; and 
objects with reason to the usual practice of turning mere boys 
at lifteen to the study of the laws («). In the second book he 
seems to come back to his original subject , by proposing to con- 
sider what qualities a governor ought to po.sse.ss. But this soon 
turns to long common-place ethics , copiously illustrated out of 
ancient history, but perhaps , in general , little more applicable 
to kings than to private men , at least those of superior station. 
It is plain that Elyot did not venture to handle the political part 
of his subject as he wished to do. He seems worthy, upon the 
whole, on aecount of the solidity of his rellections, to hold a 
higher place than Ascham , to whom , in some respects , he bears 
a good deal of resemblance. 

34. Political philosophy was not yet a common theme with 
the writers of Europe, unless so far as the moral duties of 
princes may have been vaguely touched by Guevara or Elyot , 
or their faults strongly, but incidentally adverted to by Erasmus 
and More. One great luminary, however, appeared at this time, 
though , as he has been usually deemed , rather a sinister meteor, 
than a benignant star. It is easy to anticipate the name of Nico- 
las Machiavel. His writings are posthumous, and were first pub- 
lished at Rome early in 1532 , with an approbation of the pope. 
It is certain, however, that the treatise called The Prince was 
written in 1513, and the Discourses on Livy about the same 
time {B). Few are ignorant that Machiavel filled for nearly fifteen 
years the post of secretary to that government of I'lorencewhich 
was established between the expulsion of the Medici in 1494 
and their return in 1512. This was in fact the remnant of the 
ancient oligarchy, which had yielded to the ability and popular 
inlluence of (^smo and Lorenzo de’ Aledici. Machiavel , having 
.served this party, over which the gonfalonier Pietro Soderini 

,a)Cbap. xiv. guone has rpasonably inferred that (hey 

There are mutual references in eat'ti of were in progress at the same lime. Hist, 
these hooks to (he other from which Gin> Lilt, dc ritalie , viii. is. 
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latterly presided, with great talents and activity, was naturally- 
involved in their ruin and having undergone imprisonmenfand 
torture on a charge of conspiracy against the new government, 
was living in retired poverty when he set himself down to the 
composition of his two political treatises. The strange theories , 
that have been brought forward to account for The Prince of 
Machiavel, could never be revived after the publication of Gin- 
guene’s history of Italian literature , and the article on Machia- 
vel in the Biographic Gniverselle, if men had not sometimes a 
perverse pleasure in seeking relinements , after the simple truth 
has been laid before them (a). His own language may assure us 
of what surely is not very improbable, that his object was to be 
employed in the service of Julian dc’ Medici , who was at the 
head of the state in Florence , almost in the situation of a prince, 
though without the title •, and that he wrote this treatise to re- 
commend himself in his eyes. He had been faithful to the late 
powers; but these powers were dissolved; and in a republic, a 
dissolved government, itself the recent creature of force and ac- 
cident, being destitute of the prejudice in favour of legitimacy, 
could have little chance of reviving again. It is probable, from 
the general tenor of Machiavcl’s writings, that ho would rather 
have lived under a republic than under a prince ; but the choice 
was not left; and it was better, in bis judgment, to serve a 
master usefully for the state , than to waste his life in poverty 
and insignilicance. 

35. We may also in candour give Machiavel crpdit for since- 
rity in that animated exhortation to Julidh which concludes the 
last chapter of The Prince , where he calls him forth to the noble 
enterprise of rescuing Italy from the barbarians. Twenty years 
that beautiful land had been the victim of foreign armies , before 
whom in succession every native state had been hymiliated or 
overthrown. His acute mind easily perceived that no republican 
institutions would possess stability or concert enough to cast off 
this yoke. He formed therefore the idea of a prince ; one raised 
newly to power, for Italy furnished no hereditary line; one 
sustained by a native army, for he deprecates the employment 
of mercenaries ;* one loved, but feared also , by the many; one 
to whom , in so magnanimous an undertaking as the liberation 
of Italy, all her cities would render a willing obedience. It might 
be, in part, a strain ofllattery in which he points out to Julian 
of Medici a prospect so disproportionate, as we know histori- 
cally, to his opportunities and his character; yet it was one also 
perhaps of sanguine fancy and unfeigned iiope. 

(«) Ginguenp has taken great pain.s with vcrsellc has a good anonymous article. Ti- 
hisaecoontofMachiavel.andldo not know rahoschi had treated the subject ina most 
tlinl there is a heller. The lliographie 1. iii slovenly manner . 
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36. rvono of Uic cxplanaiioiis assigned for llie motives of Ma- 
eliiavel in Tlie Prince is more groundless than one very early 
suggested, that by putting the house of ^Iedici on schemes of 
tyranny, he was artfully luring them to their ruin. Whether 
this could be reckoned an excuse, may be left to the reader; but 
we may cdnlidently adirm that it contradicts the whole tenor of 
that treatise. And, without palliating the woh!t passages, it 
may be said that few books have been more misrepresented. ^It 
is very far from true, that he advises a tyrannical administration 
of government, or one likely to excite general resistance, even 
to those whom he thought, or rather knew from experience, to 
be placed in the most dillicult position for retaining power, by 
having recently been exalted to it. The Prince , he repeatedly 
says, must avoid all that will render him despicable or odious, 
•especially injury to the property of citizens, or to their honour (a). 
This will leave him nothing to guard against but the ambition of 
.1 fe\v. Conspiracies , which are of little importance while the 
leeople are well affected , become unspeakiibly dangerous as soon 
as they are hostile (A). Their love , therefore , or at least the ab- 
■sence of their hatred, is the basis of the governor’s security, and 
far better than any fortresses (r). A wise prince will honour the 
nobility, at the same time that be gi^’es content to the people (d). 
If the* observance of these maxims is likely to subvert a ruler’s 
power, he may be presumed to have designed the ruin of the 
Medici. The first duke ia the new dynasty of that house , Cos- 
mo I. , lived fo^ty years in the jiractice of all Machiavel would have 
advised, for evil as welfas good ; and his reign was not insecure. 

.37. But much of a darker taint is found in The Prince. 
Ciood faith, justice, clemency, religion, should be ever in the 
mouth of the ideal ruler; but he must learn not to fear the dis- 
credit of any actions which he finds necessary to preserve his 
power'ff)* In a new government, it is impossible to avoid the 
charge of cruelty ; for new slates are always exposed to dangers. 
Such cruelties perpetrated at the outset and from necessity, “ if 
we may be permitted to speak well of what is evil ,” may be use- 
ful ; though when they become habitual and unnecessary, they 
are incompatible with the continuance of this species of power (/;. 
It is best to be both loved and feared; but if a choice must be 
made , it .should be of the latter. I’or men are naturally ungrate- 
ful, fickle, dissembling, cowardly, and will promise much to a 
benefactor, but desert him in his need, and will break the bonds 
of love much sooner than those of fear. But fear does not imply 

a) c. xvii. nml xU. Jic.xix. 

(0 c.xix. (0 c. XVI. xviii. 

(r) c. XX. la migliurfurlpxxa chc aia v non (/^ c. >iii. 

I'sspre udiaio do’ popoli. 
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haired; nor need a prince apprehend that, while he abstains 
from the properties and the wives of his subjects. Occasions (o 
lake the property of others never cease, while those of shedding 
blood are rare ; and besides , a man will sooner forgive Ihe 
death of his father, than the loss of his inheritance (a). 

’ 38. The eighteenth chapter, on the manner in which princes 
should observe faith , might pass for a satire on their usual vio- 
lations of it , if the author did not too seriously manifest his ap- 
probation of them. The best palliaticm of this , and of what else 
has been justly censured in Machiavel, is to be derived from his 
life and times. These led him to consider every petty govern- 
ment as in a continual stale of self-defence against treachery and 
violence, from its ill-affected citizens, as well as from its ambi- 
tious neighbours. It is very difficult to draw the straight line of 
natural right in such circumstances ; and neither perhaps the 
cool reader of a remote age , nor the secure subject of a well- 
organised community, is altogether a fair arbiter of what has 
been done or counselled in days of peril and necessity; rela- 
tively, I mean , to the persons, not to the objective character of 
actions. I’here is certainly a steadine.ss of moral principle and 
Christian endurance , which tells us that it is better not to exist 
at all, than to exist at the price of virtue; but few indeed of the 
countrymen and contemporaries of Machiavel had any claim to 
the practice , whatever they might have to the profession , of 
such integrity, llis crime, in the eyes of the world , and it was 
truly a crime , was to have cast away the veil of hypocrisy, the 
profession of a religious adherence to maxims which at the same 
moment were violated (/<). 

39. 'I’he discourses of Machiavel upon the first books of Livy, 
though not more celebrated than The Prince , have been better 
esteemed. Far from being exem|it from the same bias in favour 
of unscrupulous politics, they abound with similar maxims, 
especially in the third book ; but they contain more sound and 
deep thinking on the spirit of small republics , than could bo 
found in any preceding writer that bas descended to us; more 
prol)ably,in a practical sense, than the Politics of Aristotle, 
though they are not so comprehensive. In reasoning upon the 
Roman government, he is naturally sometimes misled by confi- 
dence in Livy ; but bis own acquaintance with modern Italy was 
in some measure the corrective that secured him from the errors 
of ordinary antiquaries. 

(а) c. xvii. the OEconomios^ the second book, how- 

(б) Morhof has observed that all the arts ever, of which , full of the stratagems and 
of tyranny which wc read in Machiavel, had frauds of Dionysius, though nearly of his 
been unfolded by Aristotle; and OinguentV age, is not genuine. Milford, with his usual 
has shown this in some measure from the partiality lu tyrants (chap. xnxi. sect, 8.\ 
eleventh chapter of the fifth hook of the seems to think them all laudable. 

latter’s Holitics. lie mtghl also have tjuoled 
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40. These discourses are divided into thre(! books , and con- 
tain 143 chapters with no great regard to arrangement; written 
probably as reflections occasionally presented themselves to the 
author’s mind. They are built upon one predominant idea ; that 
the political and military annals of early llome having had their 
counterparts in a great variety of parallel instances which the 
recent history of Italy furnished , it is safe to draw experimental 
])i inciples from them , and to expect the recurrence of similar 
consequences in the same civcumstances. This reasoning, founded 
upon a single repetition of the event, though it may easily 
mislead us, from an imperfect estimate of the conditions, and 
does not give a high probability to our anticipations , is such as 
those intrusted with the safety of commonwealths ought not to 
neglect. Hut Machiavel sprinkles these discourses with thoughts 
ofa more general cast , and often applies a comprehensive know- 
ledge of history, and a long experience of mankind. 

4t. Permanence, according to Machiavel, is the great aim of 
government («)• In this very common sentiment among writers 
accustomed to republican forms, although experience of the 
mischiefs generally attending upon change might lead to it, there 
is, no doubt, a little of Machiavel’s original taint, the reference 
of political ends to the benelitofthe rulers rath<!r than that of the 
community. But the polity which he seems for the most part to 
prefer , though he does not speak explicitly, nor always perhaps 
consistently, is one wherein the people should at least have great 
weight, in one passage he recommends, like Cicero and Tacitus, 
the triple form , which endeavours to conciliate the power of a 
prince with that of a nobility and a popular assembly, as the best 
means of preventing that cycle of revolutions through which , as 
he suppo.ses, the simpler institutions would naturally, if not ne- 
cessarily, pass; from monarchy to aristocracy, from that to 
democracy, and linally to monarchy again; though, as he 
observes , it rarely happens that there is time given to complete 
this cycle, which requires a long course of ages, the commu- 
nity itself, as an independent state, being generally destroyed 
before the close of the period (A). But, with his predilection for 
a republican polity, he yet saw its essential weakness in difficult 
circumstances ; and hence observes that there is no surer way to 
ruin a democracy than to set it on bold undertakings, which 
it is sure to misconduct (<•). He has made also the profound and 
important remark, that states arc rarely either formed, or 
reformed, except by one man id). 

{a) 1. i. c. 2. to roduco into system the Discourses of Ma> 

(*) c. 2 amlG. diiave), which have no regular arrange- 

(<)• c, 53. ment, so that nearly the sonic thoughts re- 

(//) r. !>. Comiani, iv. 70., has nlli'niplfd rur in different chapters. 
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42. Few political treatises can even now l)c read with more 
advantage than the discourses of Maohiavel ; and in proportion 
as the course of civil society tends farther towards democracy, 
and especially if it should lead to what seems the inevitable con- 
sequences of democracy, a considerable subdivision of indepen- 
dent states, they may acquire an additional value. The absence 
of all passion , the continual reference of every public mea.sure to 
a distinct end , the disregard of vulgar associations with names 
or persons , render him though too cold of heart for a very ge- 
nerous reader, a sagacious and useful monitor for any one who 
can employ the necessary methods of correcting his theorems. 
He formed a school of subtle reasoners upon political history, 
which , both in Italy and France, was in vogue for two cen- 
(uries; and, whatever might be its errors, has hardly been super- 
seded for the better by the loose declamation that some dignify 
with (he name of philosophical politics , and in which we conti- 
nually find a more llagitious and undisguised abandonment of 
moral rules for the sake of some idol of a general principle, than 
can be imputed to The Prince of Machiavel. 

43. Ilesides these two works, the History of norence is 
enough to immortalise the name of ^"icolas Machiavel. Seldom 
has a more giant stride been made in any department of litera- 
ture, than by this judicious, clear, and elegant history: for the 
preceding historical works , whether in Italy or out of it , had no 
claims to the praise of classical composition, while this has 
ranked among the greatest of that order. Machiavel was fhe first 
who gave at once a general and a luminous development of great 
events in their causes and connexions, such as we find in the 
lirst book of bis History of Florence. That view of the formation 
of European societies, both civil and ecclesiastical, on the 
ruins of the Roman empire , though it may seem now to contain 
only what is familiar, had never been attempted before, and is 
still, for its conciseness and truth, as good as any that can be 
read. 

44. The little treatises of Giannotti and Contarini on the re- 
public of Venice, being chiefly descriptive of actual institutions, 
though the former, a Florentine by birth, sometimes reasons 
upon and even censures them , would not deserve notice, except 
as they display an attention to the workings of a most compli- 
cated , and at the same time a most successful machine. The 
wonderful permanency, tranquillity, and prosperity of Venice 
became the admiration of Europe , and especially, as was most 
natural , of Italy; where she stood alone, without internal usur- 
pation or foreign interference , strong in wisdom more than in 
arms, the survivor of many lines of petty princes, and many 
icvointions of turbulent democracy, which had, on either side of 
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the Apennine, run their race of guilt and sorrow for several pre- 
ceding centuries, (a) 

45. Calvin alone, of the reformers in this period , has touched 
upon political government as a theme of rational discussion v 
though he admits that it is needless to dispute which is the best 
form of polity, since private men have not the right of altering 
that under which they live. The change from monarchy to des- 
potism , he says , is easy ; nor is that from aristocracy to the do- 
minion of a few much more difficult ; but nothing is so apt to 
follow as sedition from a popular regimen. But upon the whole 
he considers an aristocratic form to be far better than the other 
two , on account of the vices and infirmity of human nature (<>). 


Sect. III. 1501—1510. 

Juritprudence. 

46. Under the name jurisprudence, we are not yet to .seek for 

writings on that high department of moral philosophy, which 
treats of the rules of universal justice, by which positive legisla- 
tion and the courts of judicature ought to j;»e directed. Whatever 
of this kind may appear in works of this, period , arises incident- 
ally out of their subject , and does not constitute their essence. 
According to the primary and established sense of the word , 
especially on the Continent, jurisprudence is the science of the 
Roman law, and is seldom applied to any other positive system, 
but least of all to the law of nature. Yet the application of this 
study has been too extensive in Europe, and the renown of its 
chief writers too high , to admit of our passing wholly over this 
department of literature, as we do some technical and profes- 
sional subjects. , 

47. The civil or Roman law is comprehended in four leading 
divisions (besides some later than the time of Justinian), very 
unequal in length , but altogether forming that multifarious col- 
lection usually styled the Corpus Juris Civilis. As this has some- 
times been published an a single, though a vast and closely 
printed volume , it may seem extraordinary, that by means of 
arranged indexes , marginal references , and similar resources , 
it was not, soon after it came into use as a standard authority, 
or, at least, soon after the invention of printing , reduced into a 
less disorderly state than its present disposition exhibits. But 
the labours of the older jurists , in accumulating glosses or short 

(a) These are both published in Gnevius, (4) Calv. Inst. I. iv. c. 20. S •• 

Theaaur. Antii]. Ilalis. See too GinguenO , 

%iii. IBS. 
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marginal interpretations , were more calculated to multiply than 
to disentangle the intricacies of the Pandects. 

48. It is at first .sight more wonderful , that many nations of 
Europe , instead of selecting the most valuable portion of the. 
civil law, as directory to their own tribunals , should have be- 
stowed decisive authority on that entire unwieldy body which 
bore the name of Justinian ; laws, which they could not under- 
stand, and which, in great measure, must, if understood, have 
been perceived to clash with the new order of human society. 
Rut the homage paid to the Roman name, the previous recep- 
tion of the Theodosian code in the same countries , the vague 
notion of the Italians, artfully encouraged by one party, that the 
Conrads and Frederics were really successors of theTheodosii 
and Justinians , the frequent clearness , acuteness , and reason- 
ableness of the decisions of the old lawyers which fill the Pan- 
dects , the immense diHiculty of separating the less useful por- 
tion , and of obtaining public authority for a new system , the 
deference, above all, to great names, which cramped every effort 
of the human mind in the middle ages, will sufficiently account 
for the adoption of a jurisprudence so complicated , uncertain , 
unintelligible , and ill fitted to the times. 

49. The portentous ignorance of the earlier jurists in every 
thing that could aid their textual explanations has been noticed 
in the first, chapter of this volume. This could not hold out long 
after the revival of learning. Budaeus , in his Observations on the 
Pandects , was the first to furnish belter verbal interpretations ; 
hut his philological erudition was not sustained by that know- 
ledge of the laws themselves which nothing but long labour 
could impart («). Such a knowledge of the Latin language as 
even after the revival of letters was given in the schools, or we 
may add, as is now obtained by those who are counted learned 
among us , serves but little towards the understanding those Ro- 
man lawyers , whose short decisions, or, as we should call them, 
opinions, occupy the fifty books of the Pandects. They had not 
only a technical terminology, as is perhaps necessary in profes- 
sional usage, but many words and phrases not merely technical 
occur, as to the names and notions of things , which the classical 
authors , especially such as are commonly read , do not contain. 
Yet these writers of antiquity, when diligently pursued , throw 
much light upon jurisprudence; they assist conjecture, if they 
do not afford proof, as to the meaning of words; they explain 
allusions , they connect the laws with their temporary causes or 
general principles ; and if they seem a little to lead us astr.*iy from 
the great object of jurisprudence , the adjudication of right, it 
was still highly important, in the conditions that Europe had 

.7' (imvind . nri 5 ini:!s Jtir. Civ. p. 2i i. 
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imposed upon herself, to ascertain what it was that she had 
chosen to obey. 

50. Ulric Zasius, a professor at Friburg, and Garcia d’ Erzilla, 
whose commentaries were printed in 1515, should have the 
credit, according to Andres, of leading the way to a more elegant 
jurisprudence («). The former of these is known , in some mea- 
sure, as a scholar and a correspondent of Erasmus; for the latter 
I have to depend on the testimony of his countryman, but the 
general voice of Europe has always named Andrew Alciafi of 
Milan as the restorer of the Roman law. He taught , from the 
year 1518 to his death in 1550, in the universities of Avignon , 
Milan, Bourges, Paris, and Bologna. Literature became with 
him the handmaid of law ; the hi.storians of Rome, her antiqua- 
ries , her orators and poets , were called upon to elucidate the 
obsolete words and obscure allusions of the Pandects ; to which, 
the earlier as well as the most valuable and extensive portion of 
the civil law, this method of classical interpretation is chiefly 
applicable. Alciati had another advantage, denied to his prede- 
cessors of the middle ages , in the possession of the Byzantine 
jurists, with whom, says Gravina, the learning of Roman law 
had been preserved in a more perfect state amidst other vestiges 
of the empire, and while almost extinguished in Italy by the bar- 
barians , had been in daily usage at (Constantinople down to its 
capture. Alciati was the first who taught the lawyers to write 
with purity and elegance. Erasmus has applied to him the eu- 
logy of Cicero on Scievola, that he was the most jurisprudent of 
orators , and the most eloquent of lawyers. But he deserved also 
the higher praise of sweeping away the rubbish of conflicting 
glosses , which had so confounded the students by their contrary 
subtilties that it had become a practice to count, instead of weigh- 
ing, their authorities. It has lieen regretted that he made little 
use of philosophy in the exposition of law ; but this could not 
have been attempted in the sixteenth century without the utmost 
danger of misleading the interpreter (A). 

51. The practical lawyers, whose prejudices were nourished 
by their interests, conspired with the professors of the old school 
to clamour against the introduction of literature into jurispru- 
dence. Alciati was driven sometimes from one university to 
another by their opposition ; but more frequently his restless 
disposition and his notorious desire of gain were the causes of his 


(a) Andr^, xvi. U3, Satlpiy agrees with 
Andres as to the merits of Zazius, and 
observes that the revival of the study of 
the laws in their original sources « instead 
of the commentators, had been announced 
by several signs before the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Ambrogio Traversari had reeommend- 


ed this, and Lebrixa wrote agairist the er- 
rors of Accursius , though in a superficial 
manner. Geseb. des Romischcu Rechts, 
vL 364. 

(6) Bayie, art. Alciati. Gravina, p. 206. 
Tirabosebif ix. its. Corniani, v. 57. 
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migrations. They were Uie means of dilTusing a more liberal 
course of studies in France as well as Italy, and especially in the 
great legal university of Bourges. He stood not however alone 
in scattering the (lowers of polite literature over the thorny brakes 
of jurisprudence. An eminent Spaniard, Antonio Agustino, 
might perhaps be placed almost on a level with him. The first 
work of Agustino, Emendationes Juris Civilis, was published 
in 1544. Andres, seldom deficient in praising his compatriots, 
pronounces such an eulogy on the writings of Agustino , as to 
find no one but Cujacius worthy of being accounted his equal, if 
indeed he does not give the preference in genius and learning to 
the older writer (a). Gravina is less diffusely panegyrical ; and in 
fact it is certain that Agustino, though a lawyer of great erudition 
and intelligence , has been eclipsed by those for whom he prepared 
the way. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

HISTORY OF THE LITERATURE OF TASTE IW EUROPE 
FROM 1520 TO 1550. 


Sect. I. 1520 — 1550. 

Puetry in lUly — In Spain and Portugal — In France and Germany — In 
England — Wyatt and Surrey — Latin Poetry. y 

1. The singular grace of Ariosto’s poem had not less distin- 
guished it than his fertility of invention and brilliancy of language. 
For the Italian poetry , since the days of Petrarch , with the 
exception of Lorenzo and Politian , the boasts of Florence , had 
been very deficient in elegance , the sonnets and odes of the 
fifteenth century, even those written near its close, by Tibaldeo, 
Serafino d’Aquila , Benivieni , and other now obscure names , 
though the list of poets in Crescimbeni will be found very long , 
are hardly mentioned' by the generality of critics but for the 
purpose of censure •, while Boiardo , who deserved most praise 
for bold and happy inventions , lost much of it through an un- 
polished and inharmonious style. In the succeeding period, the 
faults of the Italian school were entirely opposite ; in Bembo, and 
those who, by their studious and servile imitation of one great 
master, were called Petrarchists , there was an elaborate sweet- 
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ness^ a fastidious delicacy , a harmony of sound , which firequently 
served as an excuse for coldness of imagination and poverty of 
thought. “ As the too careful imitation of Cicero says Tira- 
boschi, “caused Bembo to fall into an affected elegance in his 
Latin style , so in his Italian poetry, while he labours to restore 
the manner of Petrarch , he displays more of art than of natural 
genius. Yet by banishing the rudeness of former poetry, and 
pointing out the right path , he was of no small advantage to 
those who knew how to imitate his excellencies and avoid his 
faults (fl).” 

The chief care of Bembo was to avoid the unpolished lines 
which deformed the poetry of the fifteenth century in the eyes of 
one so exquisitely sensible to the charms of diction. It is from 
him that the historians of Italian literature date the revival of 
the Petrarcan elegance ; of which a foreigner, unless conversant 
with the language in all its varietj^, can hardly judge, though 
he may perceive the want of original conception , and the mo- 
notony of conventional phrases, which is too frequently charac- 
teristic of the Italian soiuiet. Yet the sonnets of Bembo on the 
death of hisMorosina the mother of his children , display a real 
tenderness not unworthy of his master ; and the canzone on that 
of his brother has obtained not less renown j though Tassoni, 
a very fastidious critic , has ridiculed its centonism , or studious 
incorporation of lines from Petrarch ; a practice which the habit 
of writing Latin poetry, wherein it should be sparingly employed, 
but not wholly avoided , would naturally encourage {b).^ 

3. The number of versifiers whom Italy produced in the six- 
teenth century was immensely great. Crescimbeni gives a list of 
eighty earlier than 1550, whom he selects from many hundred 
ever forgotten names. By far the larger proportion of these 
confined themselves to the sonnet and the canzone or ode ; and 
the theme is generally love, though they sometimes change it to 
religion. A conventional phraseology, an interminable repetition 
of the beauties and coldness of perhaps an ideal , certainly to us 
an unknown mistress , run through these productions ; which so 
much resemble each other, as sometimes to suggest to any one 
who reads the Sceltas which bring together many extracts from 
these poets , no other parallel than that of the hooting of owls in 
concert ; a sound melancholy and not unpleasing to all ears in its 
way, but monotonous ■, unintellcctual , and manifesting as little 
real sorrovy,ur sentiment in the bird as these compositions do in 
the poet(^. 

(а) Vot. X. p. 3. which never comes lo any thin^; quelU 

(б) Tiraboschi, ibi(l. Comiani, iv. 103. volgare smania che moslrano gl'amanli di 

(cS Muratori himself observes the tan- voter morire, e che lante volte s' ode in. 

talisiog habit in which sonneteefs indulge bocra loro , ma non mat viene ad effetto. 
tbemsehes, of threatening to die for lovOf 
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4. A few exceptions may certainly be made. Alamanni, though 
the sonnet is not his peculiar line of strength , and though he 
often follows the track of Petrarch with almost servile imitation , 
could not , with his powerful genius , but raise himself above the 
common level. His Ligura Pianta , a Genoese lady, the heroine 
of many sonnets, is the shadow of Laura , but when he turns to 
the calamities of Italy and his own , that stern sound is heard 
again, that almost reminds us of Dante and Alfieri. The Italian 
critics, to whom we must of course implicitly defer as to the 
grace and taste of their own writers , s|)eak well of Molza , and 
some other of the smaller poets \ though they are seldom exempt 
from the general defects above mentioned. But none does Cres- 
cimbeni so much extol , as a poetess , in every respect tlie most 
eminent of her sex in Italy, the widow of the marquis of 
Pescara , Vittoria (^olonna , surnamed , he says , by the public 
voice , the divine. The rare virtues and consummate talents of 
this lady were the theme of all Italy, in that brilliant age of her 
literature ; and her name is famitiar to the ordinary reader at this 
day. The canzone dedicated to the memory of her illustrious 
hushand is worthy of both («). 

5. The satires of Ariosto, seven in number, and composed in 
the lloratian manner, were published after his death in 15.14. 
Tiraboschi places, them at the head of that class of poetry. The 
reader will find an analysis of these satires, with some extracts, 
in Ginguend(A). The twelve satires of Alamanni, one of the 
Florentine exiles, of which the first edition is dated in 15.32, 
though of earlier publication than those of Ariosto , indicate an 
acquaintance with them. They are to one another as Horace and 
Juvenal, and as their fortunes might lead us to expect; one gay, 
easy, full of the best form of Epicurean philosophy, cheerfulness, 
and content in the simpler enjoyments of life ; the other ardent , 
scornful, unsparing, declamatory, abater of vice, and no great 
lover of mankind , pouring forth his moral wrath in no feeble 
strain. We have seen in another place his animadversions on 
the court of Home ; nor does any thing in Italy escape his resent- 
ment (r). The other poems of Alamanni are of a very miscel- 


(•} Crescimbeni della Volgar pocsia, 
veil. ii. and ill. For (he character of Vit- 
toria Colonna, see ii. 360. Roscoe (Leo X. 
iii. 3M.) thinks her canzone on her husband 
in no respect inferior to that of Bembo on 
his brother. It is rather by a stretch of 
chronology that this writer reckons Vit- 
loria. Bemi, and several more, among the 
poets of Leo’s age. 

(3) lx. 100—129. Corniani, iv. $5. Jn one 
passage of the second satire Ariosto as- 
sumes a tone of higher dignity than Ho- 
race ever ventured , and inveighs against 


the Italian courts in ths spirit of bis rival 
Alamanni. 

(c) The foilowing lines , which conclude 
the tweiflh and last satire , may serve as a 
specimen of Aiamanni’s declamatory tone 
of invective, and bis bitter attacks on Rome, 
whom he is addressing. 

O chi vedesse il Ter, vedrebbe come 
IHu disnor tu , cbe '1 tuo Lulber Mariinii 
Porti a te »le»sa , e piii grftvoee some ; 

Non la Germania , nO , ma t' oaio , il vino , 
Avariiia , ninbiaion , luuiiria e gola , 

Ti weua at bu , ebe gik vaggiam viciiui. 
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laiieous description ; eclogues, little else than close imitations of 
Theocritus and Virgil, elegies, odes, hymns, psalms, fables, tra- 
gedies, and what were called Selve, a name for all unclassed poetry. 

6. Alamanni’s epic , or rather romantic poem , the Avarchide , 
is admitted hy all critics to be a work of old age, little worthy 
of his name. But his poem on agriculture, la Coltivazione , has 
been highly extolled. A certain degree of languor seems gene- 
rally to hang on Italian blank verse; and in didactic poetry it 
is not likely to be overcome. The Bees of Rucellai is a poem 
written with exquisite sweetness of style ; but the critics have 
sometimes forgotten to mention , that it is little else than a free 
translation from the fourth Georgic («)■ No one has ever pre- 
tended to rescue from the charge of dulness and insipidity the 
epic poem of the father of blank verse , Trissino , on the libe- 
ration of Italy from the Goths by Belisarius. It is, of all long 
poems that are remembered at all , the most unfortunate in its 
reputation. 

7. A very different name is that of Berni , [tartly known by his 
ludicrous poetry, which has given that style the appellation of 
Poesia Bernesca, rather on account of his excellence than origi- 
nality, for nothing is so congenial to the Italians (i ) , but far more 
by his rifacimento , or re-moulding of the poem of Boiardo. 
The Orlando Innamorato, an ill-written poem, especially to 
Tuscan ears , had been encumbered by the heavy continuation 
of Agostini. Yet if its own intrinsic beauties of invention would 
not have secured it from oblivion , the vast success of the 
Orlando Furioso, itself only a continuation, and borrowing most 
of its characters from Boiardo’s [loem , mu.st have made it impos- 
sible for Italians of any curiosity to neglect the primary source 
of so much delight. Berni, therefore, undertook the singular 
oHice of writing over again the Orlando Innamorato , preserving 
the sense of almost every stanza , though every stanza was more 
or less altered , and inserting nothing but a few introductory pas- 
sages , in the manner of Ariosto , to each canto (r). The genius 
of Berni , playful , satirical , Ilexible , was admirably fitted to 
perform tliis labour ; the rude Lombardisms of the lower Po 


Non pur questo dko io, non Francia sola, 
Nun pur la Spagtaa, tulta lulia ancora 
Che ti ticn d’ heresia , di viii scuola. 

E cUe uol crq^e , ne dinvandt ogn' ora 
Urbin , Ferrara 1 1' Orso , e la Colonna , 

La Mar<;a, il Homagnuol, ma pin cbe plora 
Per le serveudo, che fu d'altri donna. 

(a) Roscoe's Leo, iii. 3S1. Tiraboschi, 
X.85. Al^roiii,audCorataui(v. ii6.), who 
quotes him , do <m>i esteem the poem of Ru^ 
cellai highly. 

(A) (/orniaoi, iv. 252. Roscoe, iii. 323. 


Ce) The first edition of the Rifacimento 
is in 1541, and (he second in 1S42. In that 
of 1545, the first eighty-two stanzas are very 
different from those (hat correspond in 
former editions; some that follow are sus- 
pected not to be genuine. It seems that we 
have no edition on which we can wholly 
depend. No edition of Bern! appeared from 
1545 to 1725, though Uomenichi was printed 
several times. This reformer of Boiardo did 
not alter the text nearly so roach as Bmii. 
Panizzi, vol. It. 
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gave way to the racy idiom of Florence ; and the Orlando In- 
namorato has descended to posterity as the work of two mijids , 
remarkably combined in this instance ; the sole praise of in- 
vention , circumstance , description , and very frequently that of 
poetical figure and sentiment, belonging to Boiardo-, that of 
style, in the peculiar and limited use of the word, to Berni. The 
character of the poem , as thus adorned , has sometimes been 
misconceived. Though Berni is almost always sprightly, he is 
not, in this romance, a burlesque orbutloon poet(«). 1 once 
heard Foscolo prefer him to Ariosto. A foreigner, not so fami- 
liar with the peculiarities of language , would probably think his 
style less brilliant and less pellucid ; and it is in execution alone 
that he claims to be considered as an original poet. The Orlando 
Innamorato was also re-moulded by Domenichi in 1545 ; but the 
excellence of Berni has caused this feeble production to be nearly 
passed over by the Italian critics (6). 

8. Spain now began to experience one of those revolutions in 
fashionable taste , which await the political changes of nations. 
Her native poetry, whether Castilian or Valencian, had charac- 
teristics of its own , tliat placed it in a dill'erent region from the 
Italian. The short heroic, amatory, or devotional songs, which 


fa) TIrnboschi , vii. 195., censurM Borni 
for “ iiioUi e raccouli Iroppo libori tnl empi, 
chevi ba inseriU.” Ginguen^ exclaims, as 
well he may, against this imputation. Berni 
has inserted no stories; and unless it were 
the few stanzas that remain at (he head of 
the twentieth canto, it is bard to say what 
Tiraboschi meant by impieties. But though 
Tiraboschi must have read Berni, he has 
here chosen to copy Zeno , who talks of it 
poema di Boiardo, rifatto dal Berni, e di 
aerio trasformalo in ridicolo , e di onesto in 
iscandoloso, e pord giustamenle dannato 
datia chiesa." ( Fontanini , p. 373.) Zeno , 
even more surely than Tiraboschi, was per- 
fectly acquainted with Berni's poem : bow 
could he give so false a character of it ? Did 
be copy »omc older writer? and why? It 
seems hard not to think that some suspicion 
of Berni’s bias towards protestantism bad 
engendered a prejudice against his poem, 
which remain^ when (he cause had been 
forgotten , as it certainly was in the days of 
Zeno and Tiraboschi. 

(A) “ The ingenuity,” says M. Panizzi , 
*' with which Berni finds a resemblance be- 
tmeen distant objects, and the rapidity with 
which he suddenly connects (he most re- 
'‘mole ideas; the solemn manner in which 
he cither alludes to ludicrous events or ut- 
ters an absurdity; the air of innocence and 
tiaiveld with which he presents remarks full 
of shrewdness and knowledge of the world ; 
that peculiar bouhommic with which he 


seems to look kindly and at the same time 
unwillingly on human errors or wickedness ; 
the keen irony which be uses with so much 
appearance of simplicity and aversion to 
bitterness ; the seeming singleness of heart 
with which he appears anxious to excuse 
men and actions, at (be very moment (hat 
be is most inveterate in exposing them; 
these are the chief elements of Berni’s poe- 
try. Add to this the style, the loftiness of 
the verse contrasting with the frivolity of 
the argument, the gravest conception eX' 
pressed in the most homely manner; the 
seasonable use of strange metaphors and of 
similies sometimes sublime , and for Ibis 
very reason the more laughable, when con- 
sidered with relAion to the subject which 
they are intended to illustrate , form the 
most remarkable features of his style. ” 
p. 130. 

Any candid Italian scholar who will 
peruse the lUfacimeuto of Berni wilhatten- 
tion will becompelled to admit that, although 
many parts of the poem of Boiardo have 
been improved in that work, such has not 
always b^n the case ; and will moreover be 
convinced (hat some parts of the Bifaci- 
mento, besides those suspected in former 
limes, arc evidently either not written by 
Berni, or have not received from him , if 
they be his, suchcorrecliousasto bcworlhy 
of (heir nulhor.” p. Hi. Mr. P. shows in se- 
veral passages his grounds for this suspi- 
cion. 
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Uie Peninsuliir dialcds were accustomed to exhibit , were too 
ardent, too hyperbolical for a taste which, if not correctly clas- 
sical , was at least studious of a grace not easily compatible with 
extravagance. Rut the continual intercourse of the Spaniards 
with Italy, partly subject to their sovereign , and the scene of 
his wars , accustomed their nobles to relish the charms of a sister 
language, less energetic, but more polished tjian their own. 
Two poets, Rosean and (iarcilasso de la \ ega, brought from 
Italy the softer beauties of amorous poetry, embodied in the re- 
gular sonnet, which had hitherto been little employed in the 
Peninsula. These poems seem not to have been printed till 1543, 
when both Roseau and (iarcilasso were dead, and their new 
school had already met with both support and opposition at the 
court of \ alladolid. The national character is not entirely lost 
in these poets ; love still s[)eaks with more impetuous ardour, 
with more plaintive sorrow, than in the contemporary Italians; 
but the restraints of taste and reason are perceived to control his 
voice. An eclogue of Garcilasso, called Salicio and Nemoroso, 
is pronounced by the Spanish critics to be one of the finest works 
in their language. It is sadder than the lament of .saddest nightin- 
gales. We judge of all such poetry dilTerently in the progres- 
sive ages of life. 

9. Diego Mendoza, one of the most remarkable men for variety 
of talents whom Spain has produced , ranks with Roseau and 
Garcilasso as a reformer of Castilian poetry. Ilis character as a 
soldier, as the severe governor of Siena , as the haughty minister 
of Charles at the court of Rome and the council at Trent, is 
notorious in history («). Ilis epistles, in an Horatian style, full 
of a ma.sculine and elevated philosophy, though deficient in 
harmony and poli.sh , are preferred to his sonnets ; a species of 
composition where these faults are moie perceptible ; and for 
which , at least in the style then popular, the stern understand- 
ing of Mendoza seems to have been ill adapted. “ Though he 
composed,” says Routerwek, “ in the Italian manner with less 
facility than Roseau and Garcilasso , he felt more correctly than 
they or any other of his countrymen the diirerence between the 
Spanish and Italian languages , with respect to their capabilities 
for versification. The Spanish admits of none of those pleasing 
elisions, which, particularly when terminating vowels arc omitted, 
render the mechanism of Italian versification so e.asy, and enable 
the poet to augment or diminish the number of syllables accord- 
ing to his pleasure ; and this ditrercnce in the two languages ren-. 
ders the composition of a Spanish sonnet a diflicult task. Still 


(c) .Sadoint, in one ofliis cpistlrs daird who had visilrd him at Carponiras on his 
1532 (lib. »i. p. 309 . edit. 1554 ), ni*es an in- way to Rome ; a Jonriicy undertaken solely 
iiTosling character oJMciidoia, then young, for the sake of learning. 
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more does the Spanish language seem hostile to the soft termi- 
nation of a succession of feminine rhymes , for the Spanish poet, 
who adopts this rule of the Italian sonnet, is compelled to banish 
from his rhymes all infinitives of verbs , together with a whole 
host of sonorous substantives and adjectives. Mendoza therefore 
availed himself of the use of masculine rhymes in his sonnets ; 
but this metrical licence was strongly censured by all partisans 
of the Italian style. Nevertheless , had he given to his sonnets 
more of the tenderness of Petrarch , it is probable that they 
would have found imitators. Some of thefh , indeed , may be 
considered as successful productions , and throughout all the 
language is correct and noble («). 

10 . The lyric poems of Mendoza , written in the old national 
style , tacitly improved and polished , arc preferred by the 
Spaniards to his other works. Many of them are printed in the 
Romancero General. Saa di Miranda , though a Portuguese , 
has written much in Castilian , as well as in liis own language. 
Endowed by nature with the melancholy temperament akin to 
poetic sensibility, he fell readily into the pastoral strain , for 
which his own language is said to be peculiarly formed. The 
greater and better part of his eclogues, however, are in Castilian. 
He is said to have chosen the latter language for imagery, and 
his own for reflection (b). Of this poet, as well as of his Castilian 
contemporaries, the reader will find a suificient account in 
Routerwek and Sismondi. 

1 1 . Portugal , however, produced one who did not abandon 
her own soft and voluptuous dialect, Ribeyro; the first distin- 
guished poet she could boast. His strains are chiefly pastoral, 
the favourite style of his country, and breathe that monotonous 
and excessive melancholy, with which it requires some congenial 
emotion of our own to sympathise. A romance of Ribeyro , Mc- 
nina e Mo^a , is one of the earliest among the few specimens of 
noble prose which we find in that language. It is said to be full 
of obscure allusions to real events in the author’s life, and cannot 
be read with much interest 5 but some have thought that it is the 
prototype of the Diana of Montemayor, and the whole school of 
pastoral romance , which was afterwards admired in Europe for 
an entire century. We have however seen that the Arcadia of 
Sannazzaro has the priority and I am not aware that there is 
any specific distinction between that romance and this of Ribeyro. 
It should be here observed , that Ribeyro should perhaps have 
been mentioned before ; his eclogues seem to have been written, 
and possibly published, before the death of Emanuel in 1521. 
The romance however was a later production (e). 

(") p. 198. (c) Boulcrwek , Hist, af'l’orlogocsc Liter. 

(4) Doulerwfk , p. 210 . Sismondi. p. 2 l. Sismondi, iv. 280. 
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12. The French versifiers of the age of Francis I. are not few. 
It doas not appear that tl)ey rise above tiie level of the three 
preceding reigns, Louis XL, Charles VllL, and Louis XIL- 
some of them mistaking insipid allegory for the creations of fancy' 
some tamely describing the events of their age, others, with 
rather more spirit , satirising the vices of mankind , and especially 
of the clergy; wltile many, in little songs, expressed their ideal 
love with more perhaps of conventional gallantry than passion 
or tenderness («), yet vvilh some of those light and graceful 
touches which distinguish this style of French poetry. Clement 
Marot ranks far higher. The psalms of Marot , though famous 
m their day, are among his worst performances. His distinguish- 
ing excellence is a naivete, or pretended simplicity, of which it 
IS the highest praise to say, that it was the model of La Fontaine. 
This style of humour, than which nothing is more sprightly or 
diverting , seems much less indigenous among ourselves , if we 
may judge by our older literature, than either among the French 
or Italians. 

13. In the days of Marot, French poetry had not put on all 
ite chains. He does not observe the regular alternation of mascu- 
line and feminine rhymes , nor scruple the open vowel , the sup- 
pression of a mute e before a consonant in scanning the verse , 
the carrying on the sense, without a [lause, to the middle of the 
next line. 1 hese blemishes , as later usage accounts them , are 
common to Marot with all his contemporaries. In return , they 
dealt much in artificial schemes of recurring words or lines , as 
the chant royal, where every stanza was to be in the same rhyme, 
and to conclude with the same verse ; or the rondeau , a very 
popular species of metre long afterwards, wherein two or three 
initial words were repeated at the refrain or close of every 
stanza (6). 

14. The poetical and imaginative spirit of Germany, subdued 
as it had long been, was never so weak as in this century. 

1 hough we cannot say that this poverty of genius was owing to 
the Reformation , it is certain that the Reformation aggravated 
very much in this sense the national debasement. The contro- 
versies were so scholastic in their terms, so sectarian in their 
character, so incapable of alliance w'ith any warmth of soul , that , 
so far as their inlluence extended , and that was to a large part 
of the educated classes , they must have repressed every poet , 
had such appeared , by rendering the public insensible to his 
superiority. The Meister-Singers were sufficiently prosaic in 

(n) Goujet, Biblioih^uc frantaise, vols. x. lard , Vie dc Francois U, vii. 20 . Pasnuier 
and XI. passim. Auguis, Recueil desanciens Becliercbesdcla France, I. vii. o. 5. Auguis 
VodU>9 francais, vols. ii. and iii. vol. lii. * 

(d)<rroujel, Bibl. fran^^aisc , xi. 3(j. Gail- 
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their original constitution 5 they neither produced , nor perhaps 
would have suffered to exhibit itself, any real excellence in 
poetry. But they became in the sixteenth century still more 
rigorous in their requisitions of a mechanical conformity to rule; 
while at the .same time they prescribed a new code of law to the 
versifier, that of theological orthodoxy. Yet one man , of more 
brilliant fancy and powerful feeling than the rest, Hans Sachs, 
the shoemaker ofNuremberg, stands out from the crowd of these 
artisans. Mostconspicuousasa dramatic writer, his copious muse 
was silent in no line of verse. Heinsius accounts the bright period 
of Hans Sachs’s literary labours to have been from 1530 to 1538; 
though he wrote much both sooner and after that time. His 
poems of all kinds are said to have exceeded six thousand ; but 
not more than one fourth of them are in print. In this facility of 
composition he is second only to Lope de Vega ; and it must be 
presumed that , uneducated , unread , accustomed to find his 
public in his own class, so wonderful a fluency was accompanied 
by no polish , and only occasionally by gleams of vigour and 
feeling, d’he German critics are divided concerning tlie genius 
of Hans Sachs : Wieland and Goethe gave him lustre at one time 
by their eulogies ; but these having been as exaggerated as the 
contempt of a former generation , the place of the honest and 
praiseworthy shoemaker seems not likely to be fixed very high ; 
and there has not been demand enough for his works , which 
are very scarce, to encourage their republication («). 

15. The Germans, constitutionally a devout people, were 
never so much .scj as in this first age of protestantism. And 
this , in combination with their musical temperament, displayed 
itself in the peculiar line of hymns. No other nation has so 
much of this poetry. At the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the number of religious songs was reckoned at 33,000 , 
and that of their authors at 500. Those of Luther have been more 
known than the rest; they are hard and rude, but impressive 
and deep. Rut this poetry, essentially restrained in its flight , 
could not develope the creative powers of genius (/>). 

16. Among the few poems of this age none has been so ce- 
lebrated as tlie Theuerdanks of Melchior Pfintzing, secretary 
to the emperor Maximilian ; a poem at one time attributed to 
the master, whose praises it records, instead of the servant. 
This singular work, published originally in 1517, with more 
ornament of printing and delineation than was usual , is an al- 
legory, with scarce any spirit of invention or language; wherein 
the knight Theuerdanks, and his adventures in seeking the 
marriage of the princess Ehrreich, represent the memorable 

(a) Heiniflus, iv. i50. Boiilerwok, 38i. (A) Rniilorwek, HolnsiHH. 
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union of Maximilian with llic heiress of Burgundy. A small 
number of German poets arc commemorated by Bouterwekand 
Heinsius, superior no doubt in ability to Pfintzing, but so 
obscure in our eyes, and so little extolled by their countrymen, 
that we need only refer to their pages. 

17 . In the earlier part of this period of thirty years, we can 
lind very little English poetry. Sir David Lyndsay, an accom- 
plished gentleman and scholar of Scotland , excels his contem- 
porary Skelton in such qualities, if not in fertility of genius. 
Though inferior to Dunbar in vividness of imagination and in 
elegance of language , he shows a more reflecting and philo- 
sophical mind; and oertaiiily his satire upon James V. and his 
court is more poignant than the other’s panegyric upon the 
Thistle. Hut in the ordinary style of his versification he seems 
not to rise much above the prosaic and tedious rhymers of the 
tiftecnth century. Uis descriptions are as circumstantial with- 
out selection as theirs; and his language, partaking of a ruder 
dialect, is still more removed from our own. The poems of 
Lyndsay were printed in 1540, and arc among the very first 
fruits of the Scottish press ; but one of these, the Complaint of 
the Papingo, had appeared in London two years before. 
Lyndsay’s poetry is said to have contributed to the Reformation 
in Scotland ; in which however he is but like many poets of his 
own and preceding times. The clergy were an inexhaustible 
theme of bitter reproof. 

18. “In the latter end of king Henry VIII. ’s reign,” says 
Puttenham in his Art of Poesie, “sprung up a new company of 
courtly makers, of whom sir Thomas Wyatt the elder and 
Henry carl of Surrey were the two chieftains, who having tra- 
vailed into Italy, and there tasted the sweet and stately measures 
and stile of the Italian poesie, as novices newly crept out of the 
schools of Dante , Ariosto , and Petrarch , they greatly polished 
our rude and homely manner of vulgar poesie, from that it had 
been before, and for that cause may justly be sayd the first re- 
formers of our English meeter and stile. In the same time or 
not long after was the lord Nicolas Vaux, a man of much 
facilitie in vulgar makings («).” The poems of sir John Wyatt, 
who died in 1544 , and of the earl of Surrey, executed in 1547, 
were first published in 1.557, with a few by other hands, in a 
scarce little book called Tottel’s Miscellanies. They were, how- 
ever , in all probability known before ; and it seems nece.ssary 
to mention them in this j)eriod, as they mark an important 
epoch in English literature. 

19. Wyatt and Surrey, for we may best name them in the 
order of time , rather than of civil or poetical rank , have had 

^r) PuUoDluim , licok t. rl) 3i 
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recently the good fortune to be recommended by an editor of 
extensive acquaintance with literature, and of still superior 
taste. It will be a gratification to read the following comparison 
of the two poets , which I extract the more willingly that it is 
found in a publication somewhat bulky and expensive for the 
mass of readers. 

20. “ They were men whose minds may be said to have been 
cast in the same mould ; for they differ only in those minuter 
shades of character which always must exist in human nature ; 
shades of difference so infinitely varied , that there never were 
and never will be two persons in all respects alike. In their love 
of virtue and their instinctive hatred and contempt of vice , in 
their freedom from personal jealousy, in their thirst after know- 
ledge and intellectual improvement, in nice observation of 
nature, promptitude to action, intrepidity and fondness for 
romantic enterprise, in magnificence and liberality, in generous 
support of others and high-spirited neglect of themselves , in 
constancy in friendship , and tender susceptibility of affections 
of a still warmer nature , and in every thing connected with 
sentiment and principle, they were one and the same; but 
when those qualities branch out into particulars , they will be 
found in some respects to differ. 

21. “Wyatt had a deeper and more accurate penetration 
into the characters of men than Surrey had ; hence arises the 
difference in their satires. Surrey, in his satire against the ci- 
tizens of London, deals only in reproach ; Wyatt, in his, abounds 
with irony, and those nice touches qf ridicule which make 
us ashamed of our faults, and therefore often silently effect 
amendment (a). Surrey’s observation of nature was minute; but 
he directed it towards the works of nature in general , and the 
movements of the passions , rather than to the foibles and cha- 
racters of men ; hence it is that lie excels in the description of 
rural objects , and is always tender and pathetic. In Wyatt’s 
Complaint we hear a strain of manly grief which commands 
attention , and we listen to it with respect for the sake of him 
that suffers. Surrey’s distress is painted in such natural terms, 


(a) Wyatt’s best poetn, in this style, tbo 
Epistie to John Poins, is a very close imita- 
tion of the tenth satire of Alamanni; it is 
abridged, bat every thought and every verso 
in the F.ngiish is taken from the Italian. t>r. 
Nott has been aware of this ; but it certainly 
detracts a leaf from the laurel of Wyatt, 
though he has translated well. 

The lighter poems of Wyatt arc more un- 
equal than those of .Surrey ; but his ode to 
his lute does not seem Inferior to any pro- 


duction of his noble competitor. The sonnet 
in which he intimates his secret passion for 
Anne Bolcyn, whom he describes under the 
allegory of a doe, bearing on her collar — 
KoU me taa^ero 1 1 Cesar's am » 
is remarkable for more lhan iho poetry', 
though that Is pleasing* It may be doubtful 
whether Anne were yet queen ■, but in one of 
Wyatt’s latest poems, he seems to allude pe- 
nitentially to his passion for her. 
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that we make it our own , and recognize in his sorrows emotions 

which we are conscious of having felt ourselves. 

22. “ In point of taste and perception of propriety in com- 

position, Surrey is more accurate and just than Wyatt ; he there- 
fore seldom either offends with conceits , or wearies with re- 
petition , and when he imitates other poets , he is original as 
well as pleasing. In his numerous translations from Petrarch , 
he is seldom inferior to his master ; and he seldom improves 
upon him. Wyatt is almost always below the Italian , and fre- 
quently degrades a good thought by expressing it so that it is 
hardly recognizable. Had Wyatt attempted a translation of 
Virgil, as Surrey did, he would have exposed himself to 
unavoidable failure («)•” , 

23. To remarks so delicate in taste and so founded in know- 
ledge , I should not venture to add much of my own. Some- 
thing however may generally be admitted to modify the ardent 
panegyrics of an editor. Those who , after reading this brilliant 
passage , should turn for the first time to the poems either of 
Wyatt or of Surrey , might think the praise too unbounded , and, 
in some respects perhaps , not appropriate. It seems to be now 
ascertained , after sweeping away a host of foolish legends and 
traditionary prejudices, that the Geraldine of Surrey, Lady 
Elizabeth Fitzgerald, was a child of thirteen, for whom his 
passion , if such it is to be called , began several years after 
his own marriage {(>). But in fact there is more of the conven- 
tional tone of amorous song , than of real emotion , in Surrey’s 
poetry. The 

* 

“ Easy sighs , such as men draw in love 

are not like the deep sorrows of Petrarch , or the fiery transports 
of the Castilians. 

24. The taste of this accomplished man is more striking than 
his poetical genius, lie did much for his own country and his 
native language. The versification of Surrey differs very consi- 
derably from that of his predecessors. He introduced , as Dr. 
IS ott says , a sort of involution into his style , which gives an air 
of dignity and remoteness from common life. It was in fact 
borrowed from the licence of Italian poetry, which our own 
idiom has rejected. He avoids pedantic words, forcibly ob- 
truded from the Latin , of which our earlier poets , both English 
and Scots , had been ridiculously fond. The absurd epithets of 
Hoccleve , Lydgate , Dunbar, and Douglas are applied equally to 
the most ditferent things , so as to show that they annexed no 

(a) Noll’s edition of Wyatt and Surrey, ii. Lady Frances Vere 1535, fell in love, if so it 
1^6. was, in i54i, with Geraldine, who was born 

Surrey was born al>out 1.518. married in is:38. 
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meaning to them. Surrey rarely lays an unnatural stress on 
final syllables , merely as such , which they would not receive in 
ordinary pronunciation ; another usual trick of the school of 
Chaucer. His words are well chosen and well arranged. 

25. Surrey is the lirst who introduced blank verse into our 
English poetry. It has been doubted whether it had been pre- 
viously employed in Italian, save in tragedy^ for the poems of 
Alamanni and llucellai W'ere not published before many of our 
noble poet’s compositions had been written. Dr. Nott, however, 
admits that Boscan and other Spanish poets had used it. The 
translation by Surrey of the second book of the jEneid , in blank 
verse, is among the chief of his productions. No one had, before 
his time , known how to translate or imitate with appropriate 
expression. But the structure of his verse is not very harmo- 
nious , and the sense is rarely carried beyond the line. 

26. If we could rely on a theory, advanced and ably sup- 

ported by his editor, Surrey deserves the still more conspicuous 
praise of having brought about a great revolution in our poetical 
numbers. It had been supposed to be proved by Tyrwhitt, that 
Chaucer’s lines are to be read metrically, in ten or eleven syl- 
lables , like the Italian , and , as 1 apprehend , the French of his 
time. For this purpose, it is necessary to presume that many 
terminations, now mute, were syllabically pronounced-, and 
where verses prove refractory after all our endeavours , Tyrwhitt 
has no scruple in declaring them corrupt. It may be added , that 
Gray, before the appearance of Tyrwhitt’s essay on the versifica- 
tion ofC.haucer, had adopted without hesitation the same hypo- 
thesis (n). But, according to Dr. Nott, the verses of Chaucer, 
and of all his successors down to Surrey ,%re merely rhythmical , 
to be read by cadence , and admitting of considerable variety in 
the number of syllables, though ten may be the more frequent. 
In the manuscripts of (Chaucer, the line is always broken by a 
caisura in the middle, which is pointed out by a virgule; and this 
is preserved in the early editions down to that of 1532. They come 
near, therefore , to the short Saxon line , differing chiefly by the 
alternate rhyme , which converts two verses into one. He main- 
tains that a great many lines |of Chaucer cannot be read me- 
trically, though harmonious as verses of cadence. This rhyth- 
mical measure he proceeds t^ show in Hoccleve , Lydgate , 
Hawes, Barclay, Skelton, and even Wyatt-, and thus concludes, 
that it was first abandoned by Surrey, in whom it very rarely 
occurs (b). * 

27. This hypothesis , it should bp observed , derive# some ad- 
ditional plausibility from a passage in Gascoyne’s “Notes of 

C«) Gray’sAVorks (edit. Mathias.) ii* t- 

(A) NoU’s Dissertation, subjoined to second volume of his Wyatt and Surrey. 
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instruction concerninft the makinR of verse or rhyme in Enplish,” 
printed in 1375. “ Whosoever do peruse and well consider his 
(Chaucer’s) works, he shall find that, although liis lines are not 
always of one self-same number of syllables, yet being read by 
one that hath understanding, the longest verse, and that which 
hath most syllables in it, will fall ( to the ear ) correspondent unto 
that which hath fewest syllables ; and likewise that which hath 
fewest syllables shall be found yet to consist of words that have 
such natural sound, as may seem equal in length to a verse 
which hath many more syllables of lighter accents.” 

28. A theory so ingeniously maintained , and with s(j much 
induction of examples, has naturally gained a good deal of 
credit. I cannot, however, by any means concur in the exten- 
sion given to it. Pages may be read in Chaucer, and still more in 
Dunbar, where every line is regularly and harmoniously decasyl- 
labic; and though the cajsura may perhaps fall rather more uni- 
formly than it does in modern verse, it would be very easy to 
find exceptions, which could not acquire a rhythmical cadence 
by any artifice of the reader («). The deviations from the normal 
type , or decasyllable line , were they more numerous than , after 
allowance for the licence of pronunciation , as well as the pro- 
bable corruption of the text, they appear to be, would not, 
1 conceive, justify us in concluding that it was disregarded. 
These aberrant linos are much more common in the dramatic 
blank verse of the seventeenth century. They are , doubtless , 
vestiges of the old rhythmical forms ; and we may readily allow 
that English versilic^ition had not, in the fifteenth or even six- 
teenth centuries , the numerical regularity of classical or Italian 
metre. In the ancient Ihllads , Scots and English , the .substitu- 
tion of the anapaest for the iambic foot is of perpetual recurrence, 
and gives them a remarkable elasticity and animation ; but we 
never fail to recognise a uniformity of measure , which the use 
of nearly equipollent feet cannot, on the strictest metrical prin- 
ciples , be thought to impair. 

29. If we compare the poetry of Wyatt and Surrey with that 
of Barclay or Skelton , about thirty or forty years before , the 

« 


(a) Such as these, among multitudes 
more ; — 

A loi'cr, and a lusty bachelor. 

CAaUetr, 

But reason, with the shield of gold so sbcnc. 

. Dunbar. 

*rhe rock* gain the river rtsplendeut. Id, 
Lydgate apologises for bis own lines , ^ ^ 
Because 1 know the verse therein is wrong , 

As being some too short, and some too long , -» 

ill Gray, ii. 4. This seems at once to exclude 
the rhyllimical system, and to account for 


tbe imperfection of the metrical. Lydgate 
Aas Abaps on the whole more aberrations 
fromtne decasyllabic standard than Chau- 
cer. 

pQltenham , in bis Art of Poesie (15&6) , 
book it. ch. 3. 4., though he admits the licen« 
tiousness of Chaucer, Lydgate, and other 
poets in occasionally disregarding the casu- 
ra, does iiotseetn to doubt that they wrote 
by metrical rules; which indeed is implied 
in the other. Dr. pioU’s theory cannot allow 
a want of casura. 
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difTeronce must appear wonderful. But wc should not , with Dr. 
IVott, attribute this wholly to superiority of genius. It is to be 
remembered that the later poets wrote in a court , and in one 
which, besides the aristocratic manners of chivalry, had not 
only imbibed a great deal of refinement from France and Italy, 
but a considerable tinge of ancient literature. Their predeces- 
sors were less educated men , and they addressed a more vulgar 
class of readers. IN or w as this polish of language peculiar to 
Surrey and his friend. In the short poems of Lord Yaux, and 
of others about the same time, even in those of Nicolas Gri- 
moald , a lecturer at Oxford , who was no courtier, but had 
acquired a classical taste, we find a rejection of obsolete and tri- 
vial phrases, and the beginnings of what we now call the style 
of our older poetry. 

30. No period since the revival of letters has been so conspi- 
cuous for I.atin poetry as the present. Three names of great 
reputation adorn it, Sannazarius, Vida, Fracastorius. The first 
of these , Sannazarius , or San Nazaro , or Actius Sincerus , w'as 
a Neapolitan, attached to the fortunes of the Aragonese line of 
kings ; and following the last of their number Frederic , after his 
unjust spoliation, into France, remained there till his master’s 
death. Much of his poetry was written under this reign , before 
1503 i but his principal work, De Partu Virginis , did not appear 
till 1 522. This has incurred not unjust blame for the intermixture 
of classical mythology, at least in language, with the Gospel 
story •, nor is the latter ver^' skilfully managed. But it would be 
difiicult to find its equal for purity, elegance, and harmony of 
versification. The unauthorised w'ord , the doubtful idiom , the 
modern turn of thought,'so common in Latin verse', scarce ever 
appear in Sannazarius; a pure taste enabled him to diffu.se a 
N'irgilian hue over his language ; and a just ear, united with fa- 
cility in command of words, rendered his versification melodious 
and varied beyond any competitor. The Piscatory Eclogues of 
Sannazarius, which arc perhaps better known, deserve at least 
ccjual praise ; they seem to breathe the beauty and sweetness of 
that fair hay they describe. His elegies are such as may compete 
with Tibullus. If Sannazarius does not affect sublimity, he never 
sinks below his aim ; the sense is sometimes inferior to the style, 
as he is not wholly free from conceits {a ) ; hut it would probably 
he more difiicult to find cold and prosaic passages in his works 
than in those of any other Latin poet in modern times. 

31. Vida of Cremona is not by any means less celebrated 

(a) The following lines, on (he ronstella' Tnrva bovi facies; sed qua non altera ccHo 
tion Taurus, arc more puerile than any 1 Digoiur,. iiubrifcrum qua; coruibus inchoctan- 
have seen In this elegant poet ; num , 

qua tarn elam mugitibiu intra lae^siat. 
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than Sannazarius •, his poem on the Art of Poetry, and that on 
the Game at Chess, were printed in 1527 ■, the Christiad, an epic 
poem , as perhaps it deserves to be called , in 1535 •, and that on 
Silk- worms in 1537. Vida’s precepts are clear and judicious, 
and we admire in his (iame of Chess especially, and the poem 
on Silk-worms , the skill with which the dry rules of art , and 
descriptions the most apparently irreducible to poetical condi- 
tions, fall into his elegant and classical language. It has been 
observed , that he is ttie first who laid down rules for imitative 
harmony, illustrating them by his own example. The Christiad 
shows not so much , 1 think , of Vida’s great talents , at least in 
])oetical language ; but the subject is better managed than by 
Sannazarius. Yet, notwithstanding some brilliant passages, 
among which the conclusion of the second book De Arte Poe- 
tica is prominent , Vida appears to me far inferior to tlie Neapo- 
litan poet. His versification is often hard and spondaic , the 
elisions too frequent , and the cajsura too much neglected. The 
language , even where the .subject best admits of it , is not so 
elevated as we should desire. 

32. Fracastorius has obtained his reputation by the Syphilis , 
published in 1530-, and certainly, as he thought fit to make 
choice of the subject , there is no reader hut must admire the 
beauty and variety of his digressions , the vigour and nobleness 
of his style. Once only has it been the praise of genius, to have 
delivered the rules of practical art in all the graces of the most 
delicious poetry, without inflation , without obscurity, without 
affectation , and generally perhaps with the precision of truth. 
Fracastorius, not emulous in this of the author of the Georgies, 
seems to have made Maniiius rather, I think, than Lucretius , 
his model in the didactic portion of his poem. 

33. Upon a fair comparison we should not err much , in my 
opinion, by deciding that Fracastorius is the greater poet, and 
Sannazarius the better author of Latin verses. In the present age 
it is easy to anticipate the supercilious disdain of those who be- 
lieve it ridiculous to write Latin poetry at all , because it cannot, 
as they imagine , be written well. I must be content to answer, 
that those who do not know Avlien such poetry is good , should 
be as slow to contradict those who do , as the ignorant in music 
to set themselves against competent judges. No one pretends 
that Sannazarius was equal to Ariosto. But it may be truly said, 
that his poetry, and a great deal more that has been written in 
Latin , beyond comparison excels most of the contemporary 
Italian •, we may add, that its reputation has been more extended 
and European. 

34. After this famous triumvirate, we might reckon several 
in different degrees of merit. Bembo comes forward again in 
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these lists. His Latin poems are not numerous •, that upon the 
lake Benacus is the best known. He shone more however in 
elegiac than hexameter verse. This is a common case in modern 
Latin, and might be naturally expected of Bembo, who had 
more of elegance than of vigour. Castiglione has left a few 
poems , among which the best is in the archaic lapidary style , 
on the statue of Cleopatra in the Vatican. Molza wrote much 
in Latin ; he is the author of the epistle to Henry VIII., in tlve 
name of Catherine , which has been ascribed to Joannes Secun- 
dus. It is very spirited and O vidian. These poets were perhaps 
surpassed by Naugerius and Flaminius ; both , but especially the 
latter, for sweetness and purity of style , to be placed in the first 
rank of lyric and elegiac poets in the Latin language. In their 
best passages , they fall not by any means short of Tibullus or 
Catullus. Aonius Palearius , though his poem on the Immorta- 
lity of the Soul is equalled by Sadolet himself to those of Vida 
and Sannazarius, seems not entitled to any thing like such an 
eulogy. He became afterwards suspected of Lutheranism , and 
lost his life on the scaffold at Rome. We have in another place 
mentioned the Zodiacus Vitaj of Palingenius Stellatus, whose 
true name was Manzolli. The Deliciae Poetarum Italorum pre- 
sent a crowd of inferior imitations of classical models •, but I 
must repeat that the volumes selected by Pope, and entitled 
Poemata Italorum , are the best evidences of the beauties of these 
p»ets. 

35. The cisalpine nations, though at a vast distance from 
Italy, cannot be reckoned destitute , in this age , of respectable 
Latin poets. Of these the best known , and perhaps upon the 
whole the best , is Joannes Secundus , who found the doves of 
Venus in the dab-chicks of Dutch marshes. The Basia , how- 
ever, are far from being superior to his elegies , many of which, 
though not correct, and often sinning by false quantity, a fault 
pretty general with these early Latin poets, especially on this 
side of the Alps , are generally harmonious , spirited , and ele- 
gant. Among the Germans , Eobanus Hessus , Micyllus , pro- 
fessor at Heidelberg, and Melanchthon, have obtained consider- 
able praise. 

Sect. II. 1520 — 1560. " ' 

state of Dramatic Representation in Italy — Spain and Portugal — France — 
Germany — England. 

36. We have already seen the beginnings of the Italian co- 
medy, founded in its style , and frequently in its subjects , upon 

Plautus. Two of Ariosto’s comedies have been mentioned, and 

* * • 
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two more belong to this period. Some difference of opinion has 
existed with respect to their dramatic merit. Hut few have hesi- 
tated to place above them the Mandragola and Clitia of a great 
contemporary genius , Machiavel. The Mandragola was pro- 
bably written before 1320, but certainly in the fallen fortunes of 
its author, as he intimates in the prologue. Ginguend, therefore, 
forgot his chronology, when he supposes Leo X. to have been 
prasent, as cardinal , at its representation («). It seems however 
to have been acted before this pope at Home. The story of the 
Alandragola, which hardly bears to be told, though Gingucnc 
has done it , is said to bo founded on a real and recent event at 
Florence, one of its striking resemblances to the Athenian co- 
medy. It is admirable for its comic delineations of character, 
the management of the plot, and the liveliness of its idiomatic 
dialogue. Peter Aretin , witli little of the former qualities , and 
inferior in all respects to Machiavel , has enough of humorous 
extravagance to amuse the reader. The licentiousness of the 
Italian stage in its contempt of morality, and even, in the come- 
dies of Peter Aretin, its hold satire on the great, remind us 
rather of Athens than of Home ; it is more the effrontery of 
Aristophanes than the pleasant freedom of Plautus. But the de- 
pravity which had long been increasing in Italy, gained in this 
iirst part of the sixteenth century a zenith which it could not 
surpaSs , and from which it has very gradually receded. These 
comedies are often very satirical on the clergy ; the bold strokes 
of Machiavel surprise us at present ; .but the Italian stage had 
something like the licence of a masquerade ; it was a tacit agree- 
ment that men should laugh at things sacred within those walls , 
but resume their veneration for them at the door {b). 

37. Those who attempted the serious tone of tragedy were 
less happy in their model ; Seneca generally represented to them 
the ancient buskin. The Ganace of Sperone Spei oni , the Tullia 
of Martelli , and the Orbecche of Giraldi Ginthio , esteemed the 
best of nine tragedies ho has written , are within the present 
period. They are all works of genius. But Ginguen6 okserves 
how little advantage the first of these plays afforded for drama- 
tic effect, most of the action passing in narration. It is true that 
he could hardly have avoided this without aggravating the cen- 
sures of those who, as Crescimbeni tells us, thought the subject 
itself unlit for tragedy (r). The story of the Orbecche is taken 

(a) Gin;suen6, vi. 2 ?^. ni. Those* of Machiavel and Ariosto are 

(i) Besides the plays ihcmsolves, see Gin- found in most editions of their works, 
guen^, vol. vi„ who gives more than a hun- (r) Della volgar poesia, ii. 39i. AlOcri 
dred pages to tho Calandra, and the come- went still larther than Sperone in his Mirra, 
dies of Ariosto, Machiavel, and Aretin. Ohjeclionsof a somewhat similar kind were 
Many of the old comedies are reprinted in made to the Tullia of Martelli. 
the greot Milan collection of Classici Italia- 
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by Cintbio from a novel of his own invention , and is remarkable 
for its sanguinary and disgusting circumstances. This became 
the characteristic of tragedy in the sixteenth century ; not by any 
means peculiarly in England , as some half-informed critics of 
the French school used to pretend. The Orbecche , not- 
withstanding its passages in the manner of 1’itus Andronicus , 
is in many parts an impassioned and poetical tragedy. Ricco- 
l)oni , though he censures the general poverty of style , prefers 
one scene in the third act to any thing on the stage ; “ If one 
scene were sullicient to decide the question, the Orbecche would 
be the linest play in the world («t). ” Walker observes, that this 
is the first tragedy wherein the prologue is separated from the 
play, of which , as is very well known , it made a part on the an- 
cient theatre. But in Cinthio , and in other tragic writers long 
afterwards i the prologue continued to explain and announce 
the story (A). 

38. Meantime , a people very celebrated in dramatic literature 
was forming its national theatre. A few attempts were made in 
Spain to copy the cla.ssical model. But these seem not to have, 
gone heyoml translation, and had little effect on the public taste. 
Others in imitation of the Celcstina , which passed for a moral 
example, produced tedious scenes, by way of mirrors of vice 
and virtue, without reaching the fame of their original. But a 
third class was far more popular , and ultimately put an end to 
competition. The founders of this were Torres INaharro, in the 
lir.st years of Charles, and Lope de Rueda, a little later. “There 
is very little doubt,” says Bouterwek, “ that Torres Naharro 
was the real inventor of the Spanish comedy. He not only wrote 
his eight comedies in redondillas in the romance style , but he 
also endeavoured to establish the dramatic interest solely on an 
ingenious combination of intrigues, without attaching much 
importance to the development of character, or the moral ten- 
dency of the story. It is besides probable, that he was the first 
who divided plays into three acts, which, being regarded as three 
«lays’ labour in the djamal^ field, were called jornadas. It must 
therefore be unreservedly admitted , that these dramas , consi- 
dered both with respect to their spirit and their form, deserve 
to be ranked as the (irst in the history of the Spanish national 
drama ; for in the same path which Torres Naharro first trod , 
(he dramatic genius of Spain advanced to the point attained by 
Calderon , and the nation tolerated no dramas except those 
which belonged to the style which had thus been created (<■).” 

39. I.ope de Rueda, who is rather better known than his 

to; Uist. d(i Tliodlrt! Jialicn, vol. i. (r I'. 28.». AiidrtS Ihinks Naliarro low. 

(A) Walker, Kssay on Kalian Trafledj insipid, ami uimorih) of ihc praise of Cer- 
Gio^uene, vi. ai. 69 . vames. v. i3(3. 
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predecessor , was at the head of a company of players , and was 
limited in his inventions by the capacity of his troop and of the 
stage upon which they were to appear. Cervantes calls him the 
great Lope de Rueda , even when a greater Lope was before the 
world. “ He was not to quote again from Bouterwek , “ inat- 
tentive to general character , as is proved by his delineation of 
old men , clowns , etc., in which he was particularly successful. 
But his principal aim was to interweave in his dramas a succession 
of intrigues ; and as he seems to have been a stranger to the art 
of producing stage elfect by striking situations , he made com- 
plication the great object of his plots. Thus mistakes , arising 
from personal resemblances, exchanges of children, and such-like 
common-place subjects of intrigue, form the ground-work of his 
stories, none of which are remarkable for ingenuity of invention. 
There is usually a multitude of characters in his dramas , and 
jests and witticisms are freely introduced , but these in general 
consist of burlesque disputes in which some clown is en- 
gaged (a).” 

40. The Portuguese Gil Vicente may perhaps compete with 

Torres Naharro for the honour of leading the dramatists of the 
Peninsula. His Autos indeed, as has been observed , do not, so 
far as we can perceive , differ from the mysteries , the religious 
dramas of France and England. Bouterwek , strangely forgetful 
of these , seems to have assigned a character of originality , and 
given a precedence, to the Spanish and Portuguese Autos which 
they do not deserve. The specimen of one of these by Gil Vicente 
in the History of Portuguese Literature , is far more extravagant 
and less theatrical than our John Parfre’s contemporary mystery 
of Candlemas Day. But a few comedies , or , as they are more 
justly styled , farces , remain •, one of which , mentioned by the 
same author, is superior in choice and management of the fable to 
most of the rude productions of that time. Its date is unknown : 
Gil Vicente’s dramatic compositions of various kinds were col- 
lectively published in 1562; he had died in 1557, at a very 
advanced age. • * 

41. “These works,” says Bouterwek of the dramatic pro- 
ductions of Gil Vicente in general , “ display a true poetic spirit, 
which however accommodated itself entirely to the age of the 
poet, and which disdained cultivation. The dramatic genius of 
Gil Vicente is equally manifest from his power of invention, and 
from the natural turn and facility ot his imitative talent. Even the 
rudest of these dramas is tinged with a certain degree of poetic 
feeling (6).” The want of complex intrigue, such as we find 

(a) P.282. copiousanaccountofGilVicoote, and very 

(A) Hist, of Porluffuese Lit. p. 83— iii. difficult probably to find his works. See loo 
Jt would be vain to look elsewhere for so • Sismondi, Hist, de la Lilt, du Midi, iv, 448. 
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atlerwards in the Castilian drama , ought not to surprise us in 
these early compositions. 

42. We have no record of any original dramatic composition 
belonging lo this age in France, with the exception of mysteries 
and moralities, which are very abundant. These were considered, 
and perhaps justly, as types of the regular drama. “The French 
morality,” says an author of that age , “ represents in some de- 
gree the tragAy of the Greeks and Romans •, particularly because 
it treats of serious and important subject^; and if it were contrived 
in French that the conclusion of the morality should be always 
unfortunate , it would become a tragedy. In the morality , we 
treat of noble and virtuous actions , either true , or at least pro- 
bable ; and choose what makes for our instruction in life (a).” It 
is evident from this passage and the whole context , that neither 
tragedy nor comedy were yet known. The circumstance is rather 
remarkable, when we consider the genius of the nation, and the 
politeness of the court. But from about the year 1540 we lind 
translations from Latin and Italian comedies into French. These 
probably were not represented. Les Amours d’Erostrate , by 
Jacques Bourgeois , published in 1545, is taken from the Sup- 
positi of Ariosto. Sibilet translated the Iphigenia of Euripides 
in 1549 , and Bouchetel the Hecuba in 1550; Lazarus Baif, two 
plays about the same time. But a great dramatic revolution was 
now prepared by the strong arm of the state. The first theatre 
had been established at Paris about 1400 by the Confrairie dela 
Passion de N. S. , for the representation of scriptural mysteries. 
This was suppressed by the parliament in 1547, on account of 
the scandal which this devout buffoonery had begun to give. 
Tlie company of actors purchased next year the HOtel de 
Bourgogne, and were authorised by the parliament to represent 
profane subjects, “ lawful and decent” (licites et honnfites) , but 
enjoined to abstain from “ all mysteries of the Passion, or othpr 
sacred mysteries (6). ” 

43. In Germany , meantime, the pride of the meister-singers, 
Hans Sachs, was alone sufficient to pour forth a plenteous stream 
for the stage. His works, collectively printed at Nuremberg in 
five folio volumes, 1578, and reprinted in five quartos at 
Kempten, 1606, contain 197 dramas among the rest. Many of 
his comedies in one act , called Schwanken , are coarse satires 
on the times. Invention, expression, and enthusiasm, ifwemay 
trust his admirers, are all united in Hans Sachs (e). 

(a) Sibilet, Art Podtique ( 1548 ) , apud have rules given for composing moralities. 
Beauchamps, Hecherches sur Ic TbAitre Beauchamps (p. 86) eiiracts some of these i 
Francais, i. 82. but they seem not worlli copying. 

InUieJardindePlaisance, an anonymous (8) Beauchamps, i. 9i . 
undated poem, printed at Lyons probably (0 Hans Sachs has met with a very lau- 
before the end of Ihe fifteenth century, we daiory critic in the Uetros|>ecUve Review, 
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44. The mysteries founded upon scriptural or legendary 
histories, as well as the moralities, or allegorical dramas, which, 
though there might be an intermixture of human character with 
abstract personincation , did nut aim at that illusion which a 
possible fable afibrds , continued to amuse the English public. 
Nor were they confined, as perhaps they were before, to churches 
and monasteries. We find a company of players in the estab- 
lishment of Richard 111. while Duke of Gloucestw ; and in the 
subsequent reigns, especially under Henry \11I., this seems 
to have been one of \he luxuries of the great. The frugal 
Henry Ml. maintained two distinct sets of players; and his son 
was prodigally sumptuous in every sort of court-exliibiliou , 
bearing the general name of revels, and superintended by a high 
priest of jollity, styled the abbot of misrule. The dramatic al- 
legories, or moral plays, found a place among them. It may 
be presumed that from their occasionality, or want of merit, far 
the greater part have perished («)• Three or four , which we 
may place before 1550, arc published in Hawkins’s Ancient 
Drama and Dodsley’s Old Plays ; one is extant , written by Skel- 
ton , the earliest of a known author (l>). A late writer , whose 
diligence seems to have almost exhausted our early dramatic 
liistory, has retrieved the names of a few more. The most 
ancient of these moral plays be traces to the reign of Henry VI. 
They became gradually more complicated, and approached nearer 
to a regular form. It may bo observed that a line is not easily 
defined between the scriptural mysteries and the legitimate 
drama ; the choice of the story, the succession of incidents , are 
those of tragedy ; even the intermixture of buffoonery belongs 
to all our ancient stage; and it is only by the meanness of the 
sentiments and diction that we exclude the Candlemas Day, 
which is one of the most perfect of the mysteries, or even those 
of the fifteenth century, from our tragic series (r). Nor were the 
moralities, such as welind them in the reign of Henry VHl. , at 
a prodigious distance from the regular stage ; deviations from 
the original structure of these, as Mr. Collier has well observed, 
“by the relinquishment of abstract for individual character, 
paved the way, by a natural and easy gradation , for tragedy 
and comedy, the representations of real life and manners (rf). ” 


113m who even ventures to assert that 
Goethe has imitated Uic old shoemaker in 
i'ausi. 

The Germans had many plays in this a(te. 
Gesiier says, in his Pandecue Uuivcrsales ; 
(*c^manic^B fabtila; mulls extant. Fabula 
decern statum ct Fusio stultorum Cnlmaris 
acUB sunt. Fusto cditaesl 1537, ehartis qua 
luor. ()ui void hoc loco plurcs ascribnt in 
viilgaribus lininiis, nos ad alia feslinaimis. 


(a) Collier's Annals of the Stage, i. 34, etc. 
(i) Wartori, iii. 188 . 

(v‘) Candlemas Day, a mystery, on the 
muHK'r of the Innocents, is published in 
Hawkins’s Early English Drama. It is by 
John Parfre, and may be referred to the first 
years of Henry VIH. 

(if) Hist, of English Dramatic Poetry, ii. 
200. This 1 quote by its proper title; hut it 
is in fact the same work as the Annals of 
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45. The moralitie.s were , in tliis age , distinguished by the 
constant introduction of a witty, mischievous, and profligate 
character, denominated the Vice. This seems originally to have 
been an allegorical representation of what the word denotes ; but 
the vice gradually acquired a human individuality, in which he 
came very near to our well-known Punch. The devil was gene- 
rally introduced in company with the vice , and had to endure 
many blows from him. But the moralities had another striking 
Characteristic in this period. They had always been religious, but 
they now became theological. In the crisis of that great revolu- 
tion then in progress , the stage was found a ready and impartial 
instrument for the old or the new faith. Luther and his wife 
were satirised in a Latin morality represented at Gray’s Inn in 
1529. It was easy to turn the tables on the clergy. Sir David 
Lyndsay’s satire of the Three Estatis , a direct attack upon them , 
was played before James V. and his queen at Linlithgow in 
1539(o); and in 1543 an English statute was made, prohibiting 
all plays and interludes, which meddle with tl>e interpretation of 
Scriplure. In 1549, the council of Edward VI. put a stop by 
proclamation to ail kinds of stage-plays (/'). 

46. Great indulgence, or a strong antiquarian prejudice, is 
required to discover much genius in these moralities and mys- 
teries. There was , however, a class of dramatic productions that 
appealed to a more instructed audience. The custom of acting 
Latin plays prevailed in our universities at this time, as it did 
long afterwards. Whether it were older than the fifteenth cen- 
tury seems not to be proved; and the presumption is certainly 
against it. “In an original draught,” .says Wharton, “of the 
statutes of Trinity College at Cambridge, founded in 1546, one 
of the chapters is entitled, ‘ l)e Pnefecto ludorum qui imperator 
dicitur,’ under whose direction and authority Latin comedies 
and tragedies are to be exhibited in the hall at Christmas (r).” 
It is probable that Christopherson’s tragedy of Jephthah, and 
another by (irimoald on John the Baptist, both older than the 
middle of the century, were written for academical repre.senta- 
tion. Nor was this confined to the universities. Nicolas Udal, 
head master of Eton , wrote several plays in Latin to be acted in 
the long nights of winter by his boys And if we had to stop 

ihc Stage, so far as being incorporated, and grammarian, and wrote the tragedy of Dido 
sold together, renders it the same. from Virgil, which was acted before Cordl- 

(a) Warlon, iv. 23. nal Wolsey with great applause by himself 

(A) Collier,!. 144. and other scholars of Rlon.” But as Right- 

(0 Hist, of Engl. Poetry, iii. 205» wise left Eton for King's College in ino8 , 

(i^ Udal was not the first, if we could trust this cannot be true, at least so far as Wol- 
Harwood’s Alumni Ktonenscs , who esiab- sey is concerned. It Is said afterwanls in 
lished an Eton theatre. Of RightwUe, who the same hook of one Hallewill , who went 
succeeded Lily as master of St. Paul's, it is to Cambridge in i532 , that he wrote the 
said by him. that be was a most eminent tragedy of Hido," Which should we believe, 
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liere , it might seem an unnecessary minuteness to take notice of 
the diversions of schoolboys, especially as the same is recorded 
of other teachers besides Udal. Hut there is romething more in 
this. Udal has lately become known in a new and more brilliant 
light, as the father of English comedy. It was mentioned by 
Warton, but without any comment, that Nicolas Udal wrote 
some English plays to be represented by his scholars, a passage 
from one of which is quoted by Wilson in his Art «f Logic dedi- 
cated to Edward \'I. (a). It might have been conjecj^red, by the 
help of this quotation , that these plays were neither of the class 
of moralities or mysteries , nor mere translations from Plautus 
and Terence , as it would not have been unnatural at first to 
suppose. Within a few years , however, the comedy from which 
Wilson took his extract has been discovered. It was printed in 
1565 , but probably written no later than 1540. The title of this 
comedy is Ralph Roister Foister, a name uncouth enough , and 
from which we should expect a very barbarous farce. ButUdal,an 
eminent scholar, knew how to preserve comic spirit and humour 
without degenerating into Ucentious buffoonery. Ralph Roister 
Foister, in spite of its title, is a play of some merit, though the 
wit may seem designed for the purpose of natural merriment 
rather than critical glory. We find in it , what is of no slight 
value , the earliest lively picture of London manners among the 
gallants and citizens , who furnished so much for the stage down 
to the civil wars. And perhaps there is no striking difference in 
this respect between the dramatic manners under Henry VTII. 
and James I. This comedy, for there seems no kind of reason 
why it should he refused that honourable name, is much 
superior to Gammar Gurton’s needle , written twenty years 
afterwards, from which it has wrested a long-established pre- 
cedence in our dramatic annals (b). 

Sect. III. 

. Romances and Novels — Rabelais. 

47. The popularity of Amadis de Gaul gave rise to a class of 
romances , the delight of the multitude in the sixteenth century, 
though since chiefly remembered by the ridicule and ignominy 
that has attached itself to their name , those of knight-errantry. 
Most of these belong to Spanish or Portuguese literature. Pal- 

merin of Oliva, one of the earliest, was published in 1525. Pal-^ 
/ 

or were there two Didos? But Harwood’s (S) See an analysis with extracts of Ralph 
book is not reckoned of much authority Roister Foister, in Collier’s Hist, of Dranr. 
beyond the mere records which he copied. Poetry, li. 415— feo. 
i(e) Hitt, of Engl. Poetry, iii, 213. 
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Hierin , less fortunate than his namesake of England , did not 
escape the penal flame to which the barber and curate consigned 
many also of his younger brethren. It has been observed by 
Bouterwek that every respectable Spanish writer, as well as 
Cervantes , resisted the contagion of bad taste which kept the 
prolix mediocrity of these romances in fashion (a). 

48. A far better style was that of the short novel , which the 
Italian writers, especially Boccaccio, had rendered popular in 
Europe. But, though many of these were probably written 
within this period of thirty years, none of much distinction 
come within it, as the date of their earliest publication , except 
the celebrated Belphegor of Machiavel (6). The amusing story 
ofLazarillo de Tormcs was certainly written by Mendoza in his 
youth. Rut it did not appear in print till 1586. This is the first 
known specimen in Spain of the picaresque , or rogue style , in 
which the adventures of the low and rather dishonest part of the 
community are made to furnish amusement for the great. The 
Italian novelists are by no means without earlier instances ; but 
it became the favourite, and almost peculiar class of novel, with 
the Spanish writers about the end of the century. 

49. Rut the most celebrated, and certainly the most brilliant 
performance in the path of fiction , that belongs to this age , is 
that of Rabelais. Few , books are less likely to obtain the praise 
of a rigorous critic ; biit few have more the stamp of originality, 
or show a more redundant fertility, always of language , and 
sometimes of imagination. He bears a slight resemblance to 
Lucian , and a considerable one to Aristophanes. His reading is 
large, but always rendered subservient to ridicule;. he is never 
serious in a single page, and seems to have had little other aim, 
in his first two volumes, than to pour out the exuberance of his 
animal gaiety. In the latter part of Pantagruel’s history, that is , 
the fourth and fifth books, one published in 1552, the other, 
after the author’s death, in 1561, a dislike to the church of 
Rome , which had been slightly perceived in the first volumes , 
is not at all disguised ; but the vein of merriment becomes gra- 


(а) Hist, of Spani^ii TJlorature, p. 304. 
Dunlop’s Hist, of Fiction, vol. ii. 

(б) 1 cannot make another exception for 
II Pellegrino by Caviceo of Parma, the first 
known edition of which , published at Ve- 
nice in 15’28, evidently alludes to one earlier ; 
diligeiitemente in lingua losca corretlo , e 
novamente stampalo el historiato. The 
editor speaks of the book as obsolete in or- 
thography and style. It is probably however 
not older than the last years of the fifteenth 
century, being dedicated to Lucrezia Borgia. 
It is a very prolix and tedious romance, in 
three books and two hundred and nineteen 
chapters, written in a semi-poutical diffuse 


style, and much io the usual manner of love 
glories. Giuguen^ and Tiraboachi do not 
mention it; the Biographie Uiiivcrselle 
does. 

Mr. Dunlop has given a short account of «t 
French novel, entitled Ics Aventures de L} - 
cidas elde Cleorilhe, which he considers ns 
the earliest and best specimen of what he 
calls the spiritual romance, unmixed with 
chivalry or allegory, iii. 5i. It was writtdu 
in 1539, by Basirc, archdeacon of Sens. I 
should suspect that there had been some of 
this class already in Germany; they certain- 
ly became common in that country and in 
England afterwards. 
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dually less fertile , and weariness anticipates the close of a work 
which hart long amused while it disgusted us. Allusions to par- 
ticular characters are frequent, and, in general, transparent 
enough , with the aid of a little information about contem- 
poraneous history, in several parts of Rabelais; but much of . 
what has been taken for political and religious satire cannot, as 
far as 1 perceive , be satisfactorily traced beyond the capricious 
imagination of the author. Those who have found Montluc, the 
famous hishop of ^ alence , in Panurge , or Antony of Rourbon , 
father of Henry IV., in Pantagruel, keep no measures with 
cimmology. Panurge is so admirably conceived, that we may 
fairly reckon him original; but the germ of the character is 
in the gracioso , or clown , of the extemporaneous stage ; the 
roguish, sellish, cowardly, cunning attendant, who liccame Pa- 
nurge in the plastic hands of Rabelais, and ^ncho in those of 
Cervantes. The French critics have not in general done justice 
to Rahelais, whose manner was not that of the age of Louis XIV. 

The Tale of a Tuh appears to me hy far the closest imitation of 
it, and to he conceived altogether in a kindred spirit; but, in 
general , those who have had reading enough to rival the co- 
piousness of Rabelais have wanted his invention and humour, 
or the riotousness of his animal spirits. 


,Sect. IV. 

struggle between Latin and Italian Languages — Italian and Spanith polite 
^ Writers — Criticism in Italy — In France and England. 

50. Among the polished writers of Italy, we meet on every 
side the name of Rembo ; great in Italian as well as in Latin 
literature , in prose as in verse. It is now the fourth time that it 
occurs to us; and in no instance has„he merited more of his 
country. Since the fourteenth century, to repeat what has been 
said before, so absorbing Had become tbe love of ancient learning, 
that the natural language, beautiful and copious as it really was, 
and polished as it had been under the hands of Boccaccio , 
seemed to a very false-judging pedantry scarce worthy of the 
higher kinds of composition. Those too who with enthusiastic 
diligence had acquired the power of writing Latin well , did not 
brook so much as the equality of their native language. In an 
oration delivered at Bologna in 1529 before the emperor and 
pope, by Romolo Amaseo, one of tbe good writers of the 
sixteenth century, he not only pronounced a panegyric upon the 
Latin longue , but contended that the Italian should be reserved 

\ ■ r 
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for shops and markets , and the conversation of tlie vulgar (") ; 
nor was this doctrine, probably in rather a less degree, uncom- 
mon during that age. A dialogue of Sperone relates to this de- 
bated question , whether the Latin or Italian language should he 
preferred ; one of the interlocutors (probably Lazaro Buonamici, 
an eminent scholar) disdaining the latter as a mere corruption. 
It is a very ingenious performance, well conducted on both 
sides, and may be read with pleasure. The Italians of that age 
are as clever in criticism as they are wearisome on the common- 
places of ethics. It purports to have been written the year after 
the oration of Romolo Amaseo, to which it alludes. 

51. It is an evidence of the more liberal spirit that generally 
accompanies the greatest abilities , that Bembo , much superior 
to Amaseo in fame as a Latin writer, should have been among 
the lirst to retrieve the honour of his native language by in- 
fusing into it that elegance and selection of phrase which his 
taste had taught him in Latin, and for which the Italian is 
scarcely less adapted. In the dialogue of Sperone quoted above, 
it is said that “ it was the general opinion no one would write 
Italian who could write Latin; a prejudice in some measure 
lightened by the poem of Politian on the tournament of Julian 
de’ IMedici , but not taken away till Bembo , a Venetian gen- 
tleman , as learned in the ancient language as Politian , showed 
that he did not disdain his maternal tongue (A).” 

52. It is common in the present age to .show as indiscriminat- 
ing a disdain of those who wrote in Latin as they seem to have 
felt towards their own literature. But the taste and imagination 
of Bembo are not given to every one ; and we must remember, 
in justice to such men as Amaseo, who, though they imitate 
well , are yet but imitators in style , that there was really scarce 
a book in Italian prose written with any elegance , except the 
Decamerone of Boccaccio ; the manner of which , as Tiraboschi 
justly observes , however suitable to those sportive fictions, was 
not very well adapted to serious eloquence (r). Nor has the 
Italian language, we may add, in its very best models, attained 
so much energy and condensation as will satisfy the ear or the 
understanding of a good Latin scholar ; and fhere can be neither 
pedantry' nor absurdity in saying , that it is an inferior organ 
of human thought. The most valid objection to the employ- 
ment of Latin in public discourses or in moral treatises, is its 
exclusion of those whose advantage we arc supposed to seek, 
and whose sympathy we ought to excite. But this objection, 
though not much less powerful in reality than at present, struck 
men less sensibly in that age, when long use of the ancient 

(fl) Tirabosf ht, x. 389. (0 x. 402. 

(i) V. 430. (cdil. 1506). 
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language, in which even the sermons of the clergy were fre- 
qaently delivered, had taken away the sense of its impro- 
priety («). / 

53. This controversy points out some degree of change in 
public opinion , and the first stage of that struggle against the 
aristocracy of erudition , which lasted more or less for nearly 
two centuries , till , like other struggles of still more importance, 
it ended in the victory of the many. In the days of Poggio 
and Politian , the native Italian no more claimed an equality, 
than the plebeians of Rome demanded the consulship in the 
first years of the republic. These are the revolutions of human 
opinion , bearing some analogy and parallelism to those of civil 
society, which it is the business of an historian of literature to 
indicate. 

54. The life of Bembo was spent , after the loss of his great 
patron Leo X. , in literary elegance at Padua. Here he formed 
an extensive library and collection of medals ; and here he en- 
joyed the society of the learned , whom that university supplied, 
or who visited him from other parts of Italy and Europe. Far 
below Sadolet in the solid virtues of his character, and not pro- 
bt^ly his superior in learning , he has certainly left a greater 
msme , and contributed more to the literary progress of his na- 
tive country. He died at an advanced age in 1547 j having a few 
ybars before obtained a cardinal’s hat on the recommendation 

, of Sadolet (i). 

55. The style of some other Italian and Spanish writers, Cas- 
tiglione , Sperone, Machiavel , Guevara , Oliva , has been already 
adverted to when the subject of their writings was before us \ 
and it would be tedious to dwell upon them again in this point 
of view. The Italians have been accustomed to associate almost 
every kind of excellence with the word cinquecento. They extol 
,the elegant style and fine taste of those writers. But Andrbs has 
remarked with no.injustice , that if we find purity, correctness, 
and elegance of expression in the chief prose writers of this 
century, we cannot but also acknowledge an empty prolixity of 
periods , a harsh involution of words and clauses , a jejune and 
“wearisome circuity* of sentences , with a striking deficiency of 
thought. “Let us admit the graces of mere language in the 
famous authors of this period ; but we must own* them to be far 
from^models of eloquence, so tedious and languid as they 

(«) Sftdotet hImMlf had ratber discouraged multo inessel digni(aa, tuque io ea faculUte 
Bembo from wflMog Italian, as appears from princeps mibi longe vidcrere, non tarn aba^ 
oneofhisepistles, thanking hisfhendforthe trahebam te illtnc, quam bite vocabam. 
present of a book, perhaps le Prose. Sed lu riec sludium reprehendebam in illis tuum , 
fortasse eonjftif ox eo, ilia mibi non place- sed te majors quedam speclare debere or-- 
re, quod te avocare soicbam ab illis Uteris, bitrabar. Epiet. lib. ii. p. 55. 

Faciebam ego id qnidem, sed consilio, ut (6) Tiraboschi, ix. 29$. Comiani, iv. 99. 
videbar, bono. Cum enim in Lalinis major Sadolet. Epist. lib. xii. p. 5$5. 
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are («■). The Spanish writers of the same century, he says af- 
terwards, nourished as well as the Italian with the milk of an- 
tiquity, transfused the spirit and vigour of these ancients into 
their own compositions , not with the servile imitation of the 
others , nor seeking to arrange their phrases and round their 
periods , the source of langour and emptiness , so that the best 
Spanish prose is more flowing and harmonious than the con- . 
temporary Italian (i). 

56. The French do not claim , I believe , to have produced at 
the middle of the sixteenth century any prose writer of a po- 
lished or vigorous style, Calvin excepted, the dedication of 
whose Institutes to Francis I. is a model of purity and elegance 
for the age (f). Sir Thomas More’s Life of Edward V., written 

.about 1509, appears to me the first example of good English 
language; pure and perspicuous, well-chosen, without vul- 
garisms or pedantry His polemical tracts are inferior, but 
not ill-written. We have seen that Sir Thomas Elyot had some 
vigour of style. Ascham , whose Toxophilus , or dialogue on 
archery, came out in 1544, does not excel him. But his works 
have been reprinted in modern times, and are consequently 
better known than those of Elyot. The early English writers 
are seldom select enough in their phrases to bear such a critical 
judgment as the academicians of Italy were wont to exercise. 

57. Next to the models of style , we may place those writings 
which are designed to form them. In all sorts of criticism, 
whether it confines itself to the idioms of a single language, or 
rises to something like a general principle of taste , the Italian 
writers had a decided priority in order of time as well as of 
merit. We have already mentioned the earliest work , that of 
Fortunio , on Italian grammar. Liburnio, at Venice, in 1521, 
followed with his Volgari EUeganzie. But this was speedily 
eclipsed by a work of Bembo, published in 1525, with the 
rather singular title , Le Prose. These observations on the na- 
tive language , commenced more than twenty years before , are 
written in dialogue, supposed to originate in the great con- 
troversy of that age , whether it were worthy of a man of let- 
ters to employ his mother-tongue instead of Latin. Bembo well 
defended the national cause ; and by judicious criticism on the 
language itself, and the best writers in it, put an end to the 
most specious argument under which the advocates of Latin 
sheltered themselves , — that the Italian , being a mere congeri(!S 

(«) Andres, vii. 68. liogslicd’s Chronicle; and the reader tnay 

(8) Id. 72. Gild a long extract in the preface to Todd'ii 

(r) Neufchdieau, Kssai sur ies meilleurs edUion of Johnson’s Dictionary. 1 should 
tiuvragcs dans la langue Fran^ai.se, p. i35. name the account of Jane Shore as a timdel 

This ha* been repriiiied entire In Ho- of cleiunt narration. 
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of independent dialects , varying not only in pronunciation and 
orthography, but in their words and idioms, and having been 
written with unbounded irregularity and constant adoption of 
vulgar phrases, could afford no certain test of grammatical 
purity or graceful ornament. It was thought necessary by 
Hembo to meet this objection by the choice of a single dialect ; 
and though a Venetian , he had no hesitation to recognise the 
superiority of that spoken in Florence. The Tuscan writers of 
that century proudly make use of his testimony in aid of their 
pretensions to dictate the laws of Italian idiom. Varchi says : 
“The Italians cannot be sufficiently thankful to Bembo, for 
liaving not only purilied tbeir language from the rust of past 
ages, but given it such regularity and clearness, that it has be- 
come wbat we now see.” This early work, however, as miglft. 
be expected, has not wholly escaped the censure of a school of 
subtle and fastidious critics , in whom Italy J)ecame fertile («). 

58. Several other treatises on the Italian language appeared 
even before the middle of the century; though few compa- 
ratively with the more celebrated and elaborate labours of cri- 
ticism in its latter portion. None seem to deserve mention, 
unless it be the Observations of Ludovico Dolce (Venice 1550 ), 
which were much improved in subsequent editions. Of the 
higher kind of criticism which endeavours to excite and guide 
our perceptions of literary excellence , we find few or no spe- 
cimens , even in Italy, within this period, except so far as the 
dialogues of Bembo furnish instances. 

59. f'rance was not destitute of a few obscure treatises at this 
lime, enough to lay the foundations of her critical literature. 
The complex rules of French metre were to be laid down , and 
the language was irregular in pronunciation, accent, and ortho- 
graphy. These meaner, but necessary, elements of correctness 
occupied three or four writers, of whom tloujet has made brief 
mention ; Sylvius, or Du Bois , who seems to have been the ear- 
liest writer on grammar ; Stephen Dolet , better known by his 
unfortunate fate, than by his essay on French punctuation (6); 
and though Goujet does not name him , we may add an English- 
man , Palsgrave , who published a French grammar in English 
as early as 1530 (r). An earlier production than any of these is 
the Art de plaine rhelorique, by Peter Fabry, 1521 ; in which , 
with the help of some knowledge of Cicero , he attempted , but 
with little correctness , and often in absurd expressions, to estab- 
lish the principles of oratory. If his work is no better than Goujet 
repj-esenls it to be , its popularity must denote a low condition of 
literature in France {d). The first who aspired to lay down any 

Gin([UPD<>, ii. 390. Comiani, iv. 111. (t) Biogr. Univ., Paitgravc. 

Goultl, I'ibliolhOque Frain-, i. 42. 81 . (</) Goujal, i. 361. 
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thing like laws of taste in poetry, was Thomas Sibilet , whose 
Art Po6tiquc appeared in 1 548. This is in two books ; the former 
relating to the metrical rules of French verse, the latter giving 
precepts, short and judicious, for different kinds of composition. 
It is not , however, a work of much importance 

60. A more remarkable grammarian of this tinjp was Louis 
Meigret , who endeavoured to reform orthography by adapting 
it to pronunciation. In a language where these had come to differ 
so prodigiously as they did in French , something of this kind 
would be silently effected by the printers ; but the bold scheme 
of Meigret went beyond their ideas of reformation ; and he com- 
plains that he could not prevail to have his words given to the 
public in the form he preferred. They were ultimately less rigid ; 
and the new orthography appears in some grammatical treatises 
of Meigret published about 1550. It was not , as we know , very 
successful ; but he has credit given him for some improyements 
which have been retained in French printing. Meigret’s French 
grammar, it has been said , is the first that contains any rational 
or proper principles of the language. It has been observed, I 
know not how correctly, that he was the first who denied tho 
name of case to those modifications of sense in nouns which are 
not marked by infiexion ; and the writer to whom I am indebted 
for this adds , what is more worth attention , that this limited 
meaning of the word case, which thtf modern grammars generally 
adopt , is rather an arbitrary deviation from their predecessors {h). 

61. It would have been strange, if we could exhibit a list of 
English writers on the subject of our language in the reign of 
Henry VIII., when it has, at all times , been the most neglected 
department of our literature. The English have ever been as 
indocile in acknowledging the rules of criticism , even thuse 
which determine the most ordinary (piestions of grammar, *as 
the Italians and French have been voluntarily obedienti^’^or 
had they as yet drunk deep enough of cla.ssical learning to dis- 
criminate , by any steady principle , the general beauties of com- 
position. Yet among the .scanty rivulets that the English press 
furnished, wc find “The ArtorCraftofRhetoryke,” dedicated 
by Leonard Cox to Hugh Faringdon, abbot of Reading. This 
book, which, though now very scarce, was translated into 
Latin, and twice printed at Cracow in the year 1.526 (r), is tho 
work of a schoolmaster and man of reputed learning. The Eng- 
lish edition has no date, hut was probably published about 1524. 
Cox says ; “ I have partly translated out of a work of rhetoric 
written in the Latin tongue, and partly compiled of my own. 


(a) Goujet. iii. 93. 

>£) hiojtr. Uiiiv., Mei(^ret , a good arlick*. (iuuiot. i. 8J. 
(f,' iVinzer. 
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and so made a little treatise in manner of an introduction into 
this aforesaid science, and that in the English tongue, remember- 
ing that every good thing, after the saying of the philosopher, 
the more common the better it is.” His art of rhetoric follows 
the usual distribution of the ancients , both as to the kinds of 
oration and their parts ; with examples , chiefly from Roman 
history, to direct the choice of arguments. It is hard to say how 
much may be considered as his own. The book is in duodecimo, 
and contains but eighty -five pages; it would of course be 
unworthy of notice in a later period. 


CHAPTER IX. 

, ON THE SCIENTIFIC AND MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE OP 
EUROPE FROM 1520 TO 1550. 


Sect. I. 

On Matbematicil and Phyiical Science. 

1 . The first translation of Euclid from the Greek text wa» 
made by Zamberti of Venice, and appeared in 1506. It was 
republished at Basle in 1537. The Spherics of Theodosius and 
the Conics of Apollonius were translated by men , it is said , 
more conversant with Greek than with geometry. A higher 
praise is due to Werner of Nurembei^, the first who aspired to 
restore the geometrical analysis of the ancients. The treatise of 
Re^montanus on triangles was Grst published in 1533. It may 
be presumed that its more important contents were already 
knovm to geometers. Montucla hints that the editor Schener 
may have introduced some algebraic solutions which appear in 
this work ; but there seems no reason to doubt , that Regiomon- 
tanus was sufficiently acquainted with that science. The treatise 
of Vitello on optics , which belongs to the thirteenth century, 
was first printed in 1533 («). 

2. Oronce Fin6e, with some reputation in his own times, 
has , according to Montucla , n6 pretension to the name of a 
geometer; and another Frenchman, Femel, better known as 
a physician , who published a Cosmotheoria in 1527, though he 
first gave the length of a degree of the meridian , and came not 

(>) Montucla, Ktstner. 
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far rrom th« truth , arrived at it by so unscientific a method , 
being in £act no other than counting the revolutions of a wheel 
along the main road, that he cannot be reckoned much higher(a). 
These are obscure names in comparison with Joachim, sur- 
named Rhoeticus from his native country. After the publica- 
tion of the work of Regiomontanus on trigonometry, he con- 
ceived the project of carrying those labours still further ; and 
calculated the sines, tangents , and secants , the last of which he 
first reduced to tables, for every minute of the quadrant , to a 
radius of unity followed by fifteen cyphers ; one of the most re- 
markable monuments , says Montucla , of human patience , or 
rather of a devotion to science , the more meritorious that it 
could not be attended with much glory. But this work was not 
published till 1594, and tlien not so complete as Rhoeticus had 
left it (A). • 

3. Jerome Cardan is , as it were , the founder of the higher 
algebra ; for, whatever he may have borrowed from others , we 
derive the science from his Ars Magna , published in 1545. It 
contains many valuable discoveries ^ but that which has been 
most celebrate is the rule for the solution of cubic equations , 
generally known by Cardan’s name , though be had obtained it 
from a man of equal genius in algebraic science , Nicolas Tai- 
taglia. The original inventor appears to have been Scipio Fer- 
reo , who, about 1505, by some unknown process, discovered 
the solution of a single case , that of a;* -f- /> j; = < 7 . Ferreo 
imparted the secret to one Fiore , or Floridus , who challenged 
Tartaglia to a public trial of skill , not unusual in that age. Be- 
fore he heard of this, Tartaglia, as he assures us himself, had 
found out the solution of two other forms of cubic equation : 
x^+px' = q, and x’ — px'=^q. When the day of trial ar- 
rived , Tartaglia was able not only to solve the problems offered 
by Fiore , but to baffle him entirely by others which resulted in 
the forms of equation , the solution of which had been disco- 
vered by himself. This was in 1535 ; and four years afterwards 
Cardan obtained the secret from Tartaglia under an oath of se- 
crecy. In his Ars Magna, he did not hesitate to violate this 
engagement ; and , though he gave Tartaglia the credit of the • 
discovery, revealed the process to the world (r). He has said 
himself, that by the help of Ferrari, a very good mathematician. 


(a) Montucla, U. 3I8. Ktstner, ii, 32». 

(3) Montucla, i. 582. Biogr. Univ., art. 
Joachim. Kastner, I. 56i. 

(c) Playfair, In his second dissertation in 
the Encyclopedia Britannlca, though he 
cannot hut condemn Cardan, seems to think 
Tartaglia rightly treated for having concealed 
his discovery ; and others have echoed this 


strain. Tartaglia himself says, in a passage 
I have read in Cossali, that lie meant to have 
divulgedit ultimately; but in thatage money 
as well as credit was to be got by keeping 
the secret; and those who censure him wholly 
forget, that the solution of cubic equations 
was, in the actual stale of algebra, perfectly 
devoid of any utility to the world. 
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he extended hia rule to some cases not comprehended in that 
of Tartaglia; but the best historian of early algebra se 6 ms not to 
allow tills claim (o). 

4. This writer, Cossali, has ingeniously attempted to trace 
the process by which Tartaglia arrived at this discovery (b ) ; one 
which , when compared with the other leading rules of algebra , 
wliere the invention, however useful, has generally lain much 
nearer the surface, seems an astonishing effort of sagacity. 
Even Harriott’s beautiful generalisation of the composition of 
equations was prepared by what Cardan and. Vieta had done be- 
fore , or might have been suggested by observation in the less 
complex cases (r). 

5. (Cardan , though not entitled to the honour of this disco- 
very, nor even cijual , perhaps , in math(‘matical genius to Tar- 
taglia, made a great epoch in Die science of algebra 5 and, ac- 
cording to Cossali and Hutton, has a claim to much that Mon- 
tucla has unfairly or carelessly attributed to his favourite Vieta. 
“ It appears,” says Dr. Hutton, “ from this short chapter (lib. 
X. cap. 1. of the Ars Magna), that he had discovered most of 
the principal properties of the roots of equations, and could 
point out the number and nature of the roots , partly from the 
signs of the terms , and partly from the magnitude and relations 


(а) Cos.saIi,StoriaCnticad' .U(;ebra (1797), 
ii. 96, etc. Ifutton’H Mathematical DictiO' 
nary. Monlucla,i. 59i. K.lslncr, i. 152. 

(б) Ibid. p. 145. Tartaglia boast» of liav- 
ing discovered that the cube of p-l-g— p'-f- 

Such was the ignorance of 
literal algebra \ yet in ibis state of Uic science 
be solved cubic equations. 

(c) Cardan strongly expresses his sense of 
Ibis recondite discovery. And as the passage 
in which he retraces the early progress of 
algebra is short, and is quotinl from Car- 
dan's works, which are scarce in England , 
by Kastner. who is himself not very com- 
monly known here, 1 shall transcribe the 
whole passage, as a curiosity for our philo- 
maths. Use ars olim a Mahomete Mosis 
Arabis lllio initium sumpsil. Klenim hujus 
rei locuples testis Leonardos Pisauus. Re- 
liquitaulemcnpilula quatuor, cum suis de- 
monstra>ionihus quas nos locis suis ascri- 
bemus. Post mulia vero temporum intervalla 
tria capilula derivativa addiia illis sunt , 
incerto autore, qus tamen cum principali- 
bas a Luca Paciolo posita sunt. Demum 
etiam ex primis, alia tria derivativa, a quo- 
dam ignoto vtro invenla legi, haec tamen 
minimi in Incem prodieranl, cum essent 
cliislongc iitiliora, nam cubi ct numeriet 
cubi quadrat! nstimationcm docebant. Vc- 
rum temporibus noslris Scipio Ferreus Bo- 
noniensis, capiiulum cubi ct rerum numero 
equalium txJ+px*=^) invenil, rem sane 


pulchram etadmirabilem : cum onrnem Au- 
tnauam otnnls ingettii mortalig 

c/ariiatem ars hctc superet, donum profecto 
cwleste, vjperimenium aaiem virtutis ani- 
morum, atque adeo iUusire, ul gui hcec alii- 
gerit nihil non intelligere posse se credat, 
Uujus aimulalione Nicolaus Tartalea Bri- 
xellensis , amicus noster, cum in ceriamen 
cum illius discipulo Antonio Maria Florido 
venisset, rapitulum idem ne vinceretur in- 
venit, quiniifai ipsum multis precibas exo- 
ratus tradidit. Deceplus enim ego verbis 
Lucs Pacioli, qui ultra sua capilula gene- 
rate ullum aliud esse posse negat(quanquaro 
tot jam aiUea rebus a me inventis sub ma- 
nibusesset, desperabam) tamen [el?lllive- 
nire g. qua?rere non audebam , { sic, sed per* 
peram noiinihil scribi liquclj. Indc autem 
illo babilo deroouslrationem venatus, intel- 
lexi complura alia posse haberi. Ac eo 
studio, auctaque jam conBdenlia, per me 
partim. ac etiam aliqua per Ludovicum Fer- 
rarium, olim alumnum nostrum, inveni. 
Porro qus ab his inventa sunt, illorum no- 
minibus decorabunlur, cslera qus nomine 
careut nostra sunt. At etiam dcmonstralio- 
nes, prstcr tres Mabometis, et duas Ludo* 
vici, omnes nostrs sunt, singulsque capi- 
tibus suis prsponenlur, indc regula addita, 
subjicietur experimentum. KAstner, p. 152. 
The passage in Italics is also quoted by Cos- 
sali, p. isd. 
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of the co-ofhcients.” Cossali has given the larger part of a quarto 
volume to the algebra of Cardan ; his object being to establish 
the priority of the Italian’s claim to most of the discoveries as- 
cribed by Montucla to others, and especially to ^ ieta. Cardan 
knew how to transform a complete cubic equation into one want- 
ing the second term 5 one of the flowers which Montucla has 
placed on the head of Vieta ; and this he explains so fully, that 
Cossali charges the French historian of mathematics with hav- 
ing never read the Ars Magna («). Leonard of Pisa had been 
aware that quadratic equations might have two positive roofs ; 
but Cardan first perceived , or at least first noticed , the negative 
roots , which he calls “ ficta; radices (*).” In this perhaps there 
is nothing extraordinary 5 the algebraic language must early have 
been perceived by such acute men as exercised themselves in 
problems to give a double solution of every quadratic equation ; 
but, in fact, the conditions of these problems, being always nu- 
merical, were such as to render a negative result practically false, 
and impertinent to the solution. It is therefore, perhaps, with- 
out much cause that Cossali triumphs in the ignorance shown 
of negative values by Vieta, llachet, and even Harriott , though 
Cardan had pointed them out(r); since we may better say, that 
they did not trouble themselves with what , in the actual appli- 
cation of algebra, could be of no utility. Cardan also discovered 
that every cubic equation has one or three real roots; and that 
there are as many positive or Iruc roots as changes of sign in 
the equation ; that the co-efficient of the second term is equal f^ 
the sum of the roots , so that where it is wanting , the positive 
and negative values must compensate each other (rf) ; and that 
the known term is the product of all the roots. Nor was he igno- 
rant of a method of extracting roots by approximation ; but in 
this again the definiteness of solution , which numerical pro- 
blems admit and require, would prevent any great progress from 
being made M. The rules are not perhaps all laid down by him 
very clearly; and it is to be observed that he confined himself 
chiefly to equations not above the third power ; though he first 
published the method of solving biquadraties, invented by his 
coadjutor F’errari. Cossali has also shown that the application 


(o) P. 184. 

(t) Montucla gives Cardan tlir credit due 
for thi»; al lt>astin hissecoDd edition (1799), 
p. 595. 

(c) i. 23. 

(0 It must, apparently, have been throuj;h 
Ills knowled|i;e of this properly of the co-eM- 
rionl of the second term, that Cardan re- 
rognisctl (he existence of equal r<»ols, even 
A\lieii hy llm sain«> sij{n (<^>ssa!i. ii. 

3C2.\ Hliirh, cohsiderod in relation to tbo 


numerical problems then in use, would seem 
a kind of ahsunlily. 

(<>) Kdslner, p. i6i. In one place Cossali 
shows, that Cardan had lrans{M>rted all the 
quantities of an equation to one side, mak- 
ing the whole equal to zero; which Wallis 
has ascribed to UarrioU, as his leading dis-^' 
covery, p. 324. Yet in another passage wc 
liiid Cossali saying : ima tiomma di quanlila 
ugualc nl zero avea uiraria inostruosa, e 
non sapeasi di cqiiazion si fatta coiiccpire 
idea. p. 159. 
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of algebra to geometry, and even to the geometrical construction 
of problems , was known in some cases by Tartaglia and Car- 
dan ; thus plucking another feather from the wing of Vieta, or 
of Descartes. It is a little amusing to see that, after Montucla 
had laboured with so much success to despoil Harriott of the 
glory which Wallis had, perhaps with too national a feeling, 
bestowed upon him for a long list of discoveries contained in the 
writings of Vieta, a claimant by an older title started up in Je- 
rome Cardan , who, by help of his very accomplished advocate, 
seems to have established his right at the expense of both. 

6. These anticipations of Cardan are the more truly wonder- 
ful , when we consider that the symbolical language of algebra , 
that powerful instrument not only in expediting the processes of 
thought, but in suggesting general truths to the mind, was 
nearly unknown in his age. Diophantus, Fra Luca, and Cardan 
make use occasionally of letters to express indefinite quantities , 
liesides the res or cosa, sometimes written shortly, for the as- 
sumed unknown number of an equation. But* letters were not 
yet substituted for known quantities ; and it has been seen in a 
note, that Tartaglia first discovered , and that by a geometrical 
construction , what appears so very simple as the equation be- 
tween the cube of a line and that of any two parts into which it 
may be divided. Michael Stifel, in his Arithmetics Integra , Nu- 
remberg 1344 , is said to have first used the signs -f and — , and 
numeral exponents of powers («!. It is very singular that disco- 
teries of the greatest conveniepce, and not above the ingenuity 
of a parish schoolmaster, should have been overlooked by men 
of extraordinary acuteness , like Tartaglia, Cardan , and Ferrari, 
and hardly less so, that by dint of this acuteness, they dispensed 
with the aid of these contrivances , in which we almost fancy 
the utility of algebraic expression consists. 

7, But the great boast of science during this period is the trea- 
tise of Copernicus on the revolutions of the heavenly bodies, in 
six books, published at Nuremberg , in 1543(6). This founder 
of modem astronomy was born at Thorn , of a good family, in 
1473; and after receiving the best education his country fur- 
nished, spent some years in Italy, rendering himself master of 
all the mathematical and astronomical science at that time at- 
tainable. He became po.ssessed afterwards of an ecclesiastical be- 


(a) Uutton, Kdsiner. 

^0) The and advcriisement of so 

fanH>us a work, and which so few of my 
readers will have seen » are worth copying 
from KAstner, ii, 595. Nicolai Copernici 
Torineiisis, dc revolulionibus orbiumr<sles- 
tium libri vi. 

Habes in hoc opere jam recens iiato e( 
rdito, studiose lector, moius slcllarum lam 


fixarum quam erralicarum, cum ex voleri- 
bus turn etiam ex receulibus observationi- 
bus rcslilulos; et novis insuper ac admira- 
bilibus hypolhesibus ornaios. Uabes cliam 
tabulas oxpedilissimas, cx quibus oosdem 
ad qiiodvis tempusquam facillime calcularc 
poleris. Igilur erne, lege, frucre. 

TpsTor et/J'iK liviTof. Noribergv , apud 
Joh. Pcircium, anno NDxliii. 
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riefice in his own country. It appears to have been about 1507, 
that , after meditating on various schemes besides the Ptolemaic, 
he began to adopt and confirm in writing that of Pythagoras, as 
alone capable of explaining the planetary motions with that sim- 
plicity which gives a presumption of truth in the works of na- 
ture (a). Many years of exact observation confirmed his mind in 
the persuasion that he had solved the grandest problem which 
can occupy the astronomer. He seems to have completed his 
treatise about 1530 ; but perhaps dreaded the bigoted prejudices 
which afterwards oppressed Galileo. Hence he is careful to pro- 
pound his theory as an hypothesis 5 though it is sufliciently ma- 
nifest that he did not doubt of its truth. It was first publicly an- 
nounced by his disciple Joachim Rhoeticus, already mentioned 
for his trigonometry, in the Narratio de Revolutionibus Copcr- 
nici, printed at Dantzic in 1540. The treatise of Copernicus 
himself, three years afterwards, is dedicated to the pope, Paul HI. , 
as if to shield himself under that sacred mantle. Rut he was bet- 
ter protected by the common safeguard against oppression. The 
book reached him on the day of his death; and he just touched 
with his hands the great legacy he was to bequeath to mankind. 
Rut many years were to elapse, before they availed themselves of 
the wisdom of Copernicus. The progress of his system , even 
among astronomers , as we shall hereafter see, was exceeding 
slow (i). We may just mention here, that no kind of progress 
was made in mechanical or optical science during the first part 
of the sixteenth century. 


Sect. II. 

On Medicine and Anatomy. 

8. The revival of classicaHitcrature had an extensive influence 
where we might not immediately anticipate it, on the science of 


medicine. Jurisprudence itself, 
sively connected with the laws 

(o) This is the proper statement of the 
Copemican argument, as it then stood; it 
rested on what we may call a metaphysical 
probability, founded upon its beauty and 
simplicity ; for it is to be remembered that 
the Ptolemaic hypotbesis explained all tbd 
phenomena then known. Those which are 
only to be solved by the supposition of the 
earth's motion were discovered long after- 
wards. This excuses the slow reception of 
the new system, interfering as it did with so 
many prejudices, and incapable of that kind 
of proof which mankind generally demand. 

(A) Gassendi , Vita Copemici. Biogr. 
llniv. Montucla. KAstner. Playfair. Gas- 
sendi, p. 11^22., gives a short analysis of 


, though nominally and exclu- 
of Rome , was hardly more in- 

the great work of Copernicus de orbium coe- 
ieslium revolutionibus, p. 22. The hypothe- 
sis is generally laid down in the first of the 
six hooks. One of the most remarkable pas- 
sages in Copernicus is his conjeclure that 
gravitation was not a central tendency, as 
had been supposed, but an attraction com- 
mon to matter, and probably extending to 
the heavenly bodies, though It docs not ap- 
pear that lie surmised their mutual influences 
in virtue of it : gravilatem esse aflectionem 
non terrs totius, sed partium ejus propriam, 
qualem soli eliam cl luos cselerisque aslris 
convenirc credibile est. These are the words 
of Copernicus himself, quoted by Gassendi^ 
p. 19 . 
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(lebted to the restorers of ancient learning than tlie art of heal- 
ing, which seems to own no mistress but nature, no code of 
laws but those which regulate the human system. But the (ireeks, 
among their other vast superiorities above the Arabians , who 
borrowed so much, and so much perverted what they borrowed, 
were not only the real founders , but the best teachers of medi- 
cine; a science which in their hands seems, more than any 
other, to have anticipated the Baconian philosophy, being 
founded on an induction proceeding by select experience, al- 
w'ays observant, always cautious, and ascending slowly to the 
generalities of theory. But instead of Hippocrates and Galen, 
the Arabians brought in physicians of their own , men , doubt- 
less, of considerable, though inferior merit, and substituted ar- 
bitrary or empirical precepts for the enlarged philosophy of the 
Greeks. The scholastic subtilty also obtruded itself even into 
medicine; and the writings of the middle ages on these .subjects 
are alike barbarous in style and usele.ss in substance. Pharmacy 
owes much to this oriental school , but it has retained no reputa- 
tion in physiological or pathological science. 

9. Nicolas Leonicenus , who became professor at Ferrara be- 
fore 1470, was the first restorer of the Hippocratic method of 
practice. He lived to a very advanced age, and was the first trans- 
lator of Galen from the Greek («). Our excellent countryman , 
Linacre , did almost as much for medicine. The College of Phy- 
sicians, founded by Henry VIIl. in 1518, venerates him as its ori- 
ginal president. His primary object was to secure a learned jiro- 
fession, to rescue the art of healing from mischievious igno- 
rance, and to guide the industrious student in the path of real 
knowledge, which at that time lay far more through the regions 
of ancient learning than at present. It was important, not for the 
mere dignity of the profession, but fop its proper ends, to encou- 
rage the cultivation of the Greek language, or to supply its want 
by accurate versions of the chief medical writers <J>). Linacre him- 
.selfand several eminent physicians on the continent. Cop, Rnel, 
Gonthier, Fuchs, by such labours in translation, restored the 
school of Hippocrates. That ofthe Arabians rapidly lost ground, 
though it preserved through the sixteenth century an ascendancy 
in Spain ; atid some traces of its influence, especially the preca- 
rious empiricism of judging diseases by the renal secretion , 
without sight of the patient, which was very general in that 
ago, continued long afterwards in several parts of Europe (c). 

10. The study of Hippocrates taught the medical writers of 
this century to observe and describe like him. Their works , 

Bio^r. llni\ . SproiinH. dc U Me- .(A*! Johiifutn's Life of l.innrre. p. 207 . 270 . 
decine ftraduit pnr Jourdair, vol. ii. Biopr. Brilann. 

(r) Sproii^i'l, vol. lii. past^im. 
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chiefly indeed after the period with which we are immediately 
concerned , are very numerous, and some of them deserve much 
praise , though neither the theory of the science , nor the powci- 
of judiciously observing and describing, was yet in a very 
advanced state. The besetting sin of all who should have labour- 
ed for truth, an undue respect for authority, made Hippocrates 
and Galen, especially the former, as much the idols of the 
medical world, as Augustin and Aristotle were of theology and 
metaphysics. This led to a pedantic erudition , and contempt of 
opposite experience, which rendered the professors of medicine 
an inexhaustible theme of popular ridicule. Some however, even 
at an early time, broke away from the trammels of implicit obe- 
dience to the Greek masters. Fernel, one of the first physicians 
in France , rejecting what he could not approve in their writings, 
gave an example of free inquiry. Argentier of Turin tended to 
shako the influence of Galen by founding a school which corn- 
hated many of his leading theories (n). But the most successful 
opponent of the orthodox creed was Paracelsus. Of his specula- 
tive philosophy , or rather the wild chimairas which he borrowed 
or devised , enough has been said in former pages. His reputation 
was originally founded on a supposed skill in meilicinc, and it is 
probable that , independently of his real merit in the applicatiou 
of chemistry to medicine , and in the employment of very pow- 
erful agents, such as antimony, the fanaticism of his pretended 
philosophy would exercise that potency over the bodily frame , 
to which disease has, in recent experience, so often yielded (b). 

11. The first important advances in anatomical knowledge 
since the time of Mundinus were made by Berenger of Carpi, in 
his commentary upon that author, printed at Bologna in 1521 , 
which it was ught worth while to translate into English as 
late as 1661 , |fid in his Isagogaj breves in anatomiam , Bologna , 
1522. He followed the steps of Mundinus in human dissection , 
and thus gained an advantage over Galen. Hence we owe to him 
the knowledge of several specific differences between the human 
structure and that of quadrupeds. Berenger is asserted to have 
discovered two of the small bones of the ear, though this is con- 
tested on behalf of Achillini. Portal observes, that though some 
have regarded Berenger as the restorer of the science of ana- 
tomy, it is hard to strip one so much superior to him as Vesa- 
lius of that honour (c). 

(a) Sprengol , iii. 204. “ Argentier,” he coverica supposed to be modern may be 
says, “ was iho first to laydown a novel and delected in Ihc old analomisls; thus Bereii' 
true principle, that the dilTerent faculties of ger knew that the thorax is larger in man . 
the soul are not inherent in certain distiiirl and the pelvis in woman, which a living ana 
parts of the brain.” tomist, lie says, has assiime<l ns his ow n 

.A) Sprengel. vol. iii. Hul (he (Jreek sculpiors surely knew lids as 

^f^) llist.de raiiatomie, i,277. I'orUl le- well as Iterenper or Portal, 
marks in his preface, p. \h.. i|«(*'niaiiy di,-<- 
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12. Every early anatomist was left far behind when Vesalius , 
a native of Brussels, who acquired in early youth an extraordi- 
nary reputation on this side of the Alps, and in 1540 became 
professor of the science at Pavia, published at Basle, in 1543, 
ins great work de Corporis human! I’abrica. If Vesalius was not 
quite to anatoniy what Copernicus w'as to astronomy, he has 
yet been said , a little hyperbolically, to have discovered a new 
world. A superstitious prejudice against human dissection had 
restrained the ancient anatomists in general to pigs and apes, 
though Galen , according to Portal , had some experience in the 
former. Mundinus and Berenger , by occasionally dissecting the 
human body, had thrown much additional light on its structure ^ 
and the superficial muscles , those immediately under the integu- 
ments, had been studied by Da Vinci and others for the pur- 
poses of painting and sculpture. Vesalius first gave a complete 
description of the human body, with designs which , at the time, 
were ascribed to Titian. We have here therefore a great step 
made in science-, the precise estimation ofVesalius’s discoveries 
must besought, of course, in anatomical history («). 

13. “ Vesalius,” says Portal , in the rapturous strain of one 
devoted to his own science, “ appears to me one of the greatest 
men who ever existed. Let the astronomers vaunt their Coper- 
nicus , the natural philosophers their (Galileo and Torricelli , the 
mathematicians their Pascal , the geographers their Columbus , 

I shall always place Vesalius above all their heroes. The first 
study for man is man. Vesalius has had this noble object in view, 
and bas admirably attained it; he has made on himself and his 

, fellows such discoveries as Columbus could only make by tra- 
velling to the extremity of the world. The discoveries of Vesalius 
are of direct importance to man ; by acquiring •esh knowledge 
of his own structure, man seems to enlarge his existence; while 
discoveries in geography or astronomy affect him but in a very 
indirect manner.” He proceeds to compare him with Winslow, in 
order to show how little had been done in the intermediate time. . 
Vesalius seems not to have known the osteology of the ear. His 
account of the teeth is not complete ; but he first clearly described 
the bones of the feet. He has given a full account of the muscles, 
but with some mistakes , and was ignorant of a very few. In his 
account of the sanguineous and nervous systems, the errors seem 
more numerous. He describes the intestines better than his pre- 
decessors , and the heart very well ; the organs of generation not 
better than they, and sometimes omits their discoveries; the 
brain admirably, little having since been added. 

14. The zeal of Vesalius and his fellow-students for anatomical 

(.) Portal, i. 391 — 433 . • • 
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science led them to strange scenes of adventure. Those services, 
which have since been thrown on the refuse of mankind, they 
voluntarily undertook. 


Eotire affection scometh nicer hands. 


They prowled by night in charnel-houses, they dug up the dead 
from the grave , they climbed the gibbet , in fear and silence , to 
steal the mouldering carcase of the murderer; the risk of igno- 
minious punishment, and the secret stings of superstitious re- 
morse, exalting no doubt the delight of these useful, but not 
very enviable pursuits (a). 

15. It may be mentioned here, that Vesalius, after living for 
some years in the court of Charles and Philip as their physician, 
met with a strange reverse, characteristic enough of such a place. 
Being absurdly accused of having dissected a Spanish gentleman 
before he was dead , Vesalius only escaped capital punishment , 
at the instance of the inquisition , by undertaking a pilgrimage 
to Jerusalem , during which he was shipwrecked , and died of 
famine in one of the Greek islands (6). 

16. The best anatomists were found in Italy. But Francis I. 
invited one of these , Vidus Vidius , to his royal college at Paris ; 
and from that time France had several of respectable name. 
Such were Charles Etienne, one of the great typographical 
family, Sylyius, and Gonthier (c). A French writer about 1540, 
Levasseur, appears to have known , at least , the circulation of 
the blood through the lungs , as well as the valves of the arteries 
and veins , and their direction , and its purpose ; treading closely 
on an anticipation of Harvey (rf)- Portal has erroneously sup- 
posed the celebrated passage of Servetus on the circulation of 
the blood to be contained in his book de Trinitatis erroribus , 
published in 1 531 (e) , whereas it is really found in the Chris- 
tianismi restitutio, which did not appear till 1555. This gives 
Levasseur a priority of some importance in anatomical history. 

17. The practice of trusting to animal dissection, from which 
it was diflicult for anatomists to extricate themselves , led some 
men of real merit into errors. They seem also not to have pro- 
fited sufficiently by the writings of their predecessors. Massa of ' 
Venice, one of the greatest of this age, is ignorant of some things 
known to Berenger. Many proofs occur in Portal , how imper- 
fectly the elder anatomists could yet demonstrate tlie more deli- 
cate parts of the human body. 


(a) Portal, p. 395. 

(A) Portal, Tiraboschi, ix. 34. Biogr. Univ. 
(e) Portal, i. 330. el post. 

(J) Portal, p. 373., ^uo^cs the passage , 
which seems to warrant this infenmee, but 
is rather obscurely worded. It contains, to 


my apprehension , a much nearer approxi- 
mation to the theory of a general circula- 
tion than the more famous passage in Ser* 
vetus; in which I can only perceive an 
acquaintance with that through the lungs. 

(#) P.300. 
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Sect. III. 

On Natural History. 

18. The progress of natural history, in all its departments, 
was very slow, and should of course be estimated by the addi- 
tions made to the valuable materials collected by Aristotle, Theo- 
phrastus , Dioscorides , and Pliny. The few botanical treatises 
that had appeared before this time were too meagre and imper- 
fect to require mention. Otto Brunfels of Strasburg was the first 
who published, in 1530, a superior work, Herbarum vivffi 
Eicones, in three volumes folio, with 238 wooden cuts of 
plants (o). Euricius Cordus of Marburg , in his Botanilogicon , 
or dialogues on plants, displays, according to the Biographic 
Universelle, but little knowledge of Greek, and still less obser- 
vation of nature. Cordus has deserved more praise (though this 
seems better due to Lorenzo de’ Medici), as the first who estal> 
lished a botanical garden. This was at Marburg, in 1530 {b). 
But the fortunes of private physicians were hardly equal to the 
cost of an useful collection. The university of Pisa led the way 
by establishing a public garden in 1545, according to the date 
which Tiraboschi has determined. That of Padua had founded 
a professorship of botany in 1533 W* 

19. Ruel,a physician of Soissons, an excellent Greek scholar, 
had become known by a translation of Dioscorides in 1516, upon 
which Huet has bestowed high praise, liis more celebrated 
treatise de Natura Stirpium appeared at Paris in 1536, and is one 
of the handsomest offspring of that press. It is a compilation from 
the Greek and Latin authors on botany, made with taste and 
judgment. His knowledge, however, derived from experience 
was not considerable, though he has sometimes given the French 
names of species described by the Greeks, so far as his limited 
means of observation and the difference of climate enabled him. 
Many later writers have borrowed from Ruel their general defi- 
nitions and descriptions of plants, which he himself took from 
Tlieophrastus (rf). 

20. Ruel , however, seems to have been left far behind by 

(a) Biogr. Univ. garden of Eembo was also celebrated. Theo- 

(4) Biogr. Univ. Andrds, liii. 80 . Eich- phrastus and Dioscorides were published in 
horn, iii. 301. Sec loo Roscoc’s I.eo X., iv. Latin before 1500. But it was not till about 
t05, for some pleasing notices of the early the middle of the sixteenth eenlury that bo- 
studies in natural history. Ponlanus was tany, throughtheeommenlariesof Mallhioli 
fond of it; and his poem on the cultivation of on Dioscorides, began to assume a distinct 
the lemon, orange, and citron (de hortis form, and to be studied as a separate branch. 
Ilesperidum) shows an acquaintance with (c) ix. jo. 

some of the operations of horticulture. The {<[) Biogr. Univ., vby M. du Petit Tbouars'. 
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Leonard Fuchs , professor of medicine in more than one German ' 
university, who has secured a verdant immortality in the well- 
known Fuchsia. Besides many works on his own art, esteemed 
in their time , he published at Basle in 1542 his Commentaries on 
the History of Plants, containing above 500 figures, a botanical 
treatise frequently reprinted , and translated into most European 
languages. “ Considered as a naturalist, and especially as a 
botanist, Fuchs holds a distinguished place, and he has thrown 
a strong light on that science. His chief object is to describe 
exactly the plants used in medicine; and his prints, though mere 
outlines , are generally faithful. He shows that the plants and 
vegetable products mentioned by Theophrastus, Dioscorides, 
Hippocrates, and Galen had hitherto been ill known (a).” 

21. Matthioli, an Italian physician , in a peaceful retreat near 
Trent, accomplished a laborious repertory of medical botany in 
his Commentaries on Dioscorides, published originally, 1544, 
in Italian , but translated by himself into Latin , and frequently 
reprinted throughout Europe. Notwithstanding a bad arrange- 
ment, and the author’s proneness to credulity, it was of great 
service at a time when no good work on that subject was in 
existence in Italy; and its reputation seems to have been not 
only general , but of long duration {!>). 

22. It was not singular that much should have been published , 
imperfect as it might be, on the natural history of plants, while 
that of animal nature, as a matter of science, lay almost neglected.* 
The importance of vegetable products in medicine was far more 
extensive and various ; while the ancient treatises , which formed 
substantially the chief knowledge of nature possessed in the 

* sixteenth century, are more copious and minute on the botanical 
than the animated kingdom. Hence we find an absolute dearth 
of books relating to zoology. P. Jovius de Piscibus Romanis is 
rather the work of a philologer and a lover of good cheer than 
a naturalist , and treats only of the fish eaten at the Roman 
tables (c). Gillius de Vi et Natura Animalium is little else than a 
compilation from .£lian and other ancient authors, though 
Niceron says that the author has interspersed some observations 
of his own {d^. No work of the least importance , even for that 
time, can perhaps be traced in Europe on kny part of zoology, 
before the Avium praecipuarum historia of our countryman 
Turner, publisher) at Cologne in 1548, though this is confined 
to species described by the ancients. Gesner, in his pandects , 


(a)Biogr. lJniv.,(by M. <ln Petit Thouiirs). («) Andris, xiii. I43. Roscoc’s I.co X. 
(i) Tiraboschi , ix. t. Andris, xiii. fl5. ubi supra. 

Comiani, vi. 5 . (<C Vol. xxiii. Biofir. Univ. Andris, xiii . 
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which bear date in the same year, several times refers to it with 

commendation («). 

23. Agricola , a native of Saxony, acquired a perfect know- 
ledge of the processes of metallurgy from the miners of Chemnitz, 
and perceiv^ the immense resources that might be drawn from 
the abysses of the earth. “ He is the first mineralogist ,” says 
Cuvier , “who appeared after the revival of science in Europe. 
He was to mineralogy what Gesner was to zoology ; the chemical 
part of metallurgy, and especially what /elates to assaying, is 
treated with great care, and ha^ been little improved down to 
the end of the eighteenth century.” It is plain that he was ac- 
quainted with the classics, the Greek alchemists, and many 
manuscripts. Yet he believed in the goblins, to whom miners 
ascribe the effects of mephitic exhalations (A). 


Sect. IV. 

On Oriental Literature. 

\ 

24. The study of Hebrew was naturally one of those which 
flourished best under the influence of protestantism. It was ex- 
clusively connected with scriptural interpretation ; and could 
neither suit the polished irreligion of the Italians , nor* the bigotry 
of those who owned no other standard than the Vulgate transla- 
0 tion. Sperone observes in one of his dialogues, that as much as 
Latin is prized in Italy, so much do the Germans value the 
Hebrew language (c). We have anticipated in another place the 
translations of the Old Testament by Luther, Pagninus, and 
other Hebraists of this age. Sebastian Munster published the 
first grammar and lexicon of the Chaldee dialect in 1527. His 
Hebrew grammar had preceded in 1525. The Hebrew lexicou 
of Pagninus appeared in 1529 ; and that of Munster himself 
in 1543. Elias Levita, the learned Jew who has been already 
mentioned , deserves to' stand in this his natural department 
above even Munster. Among several works that fall within this 
period we may notice the Masorah (Venice, 1 538, and Basle, 1 539) , 
wherein he excited the attention of the world by denying the 
authority and antiquity of vowel points, and a lexicon of the 
Chaldee and Rabbinical dialects , in 1541 . “ Those,” says Simon, 
“who would thoroughly understand Hebrex^should read the 

(a) Pandect. Unirers., lib. 14. Gesner may list, became afterwards dean of Wells . and 
be said to make great use of Turner ; a high was one of the early puritans. See Cbal- 
compliment from so illustrious a naturalist, mers’s Dictionary. 

He quotes also a book on quadrupeds lately (i) Biogr. Univ. 

printed in German by Michael Ilerr. Tur- (c) P. 102 . (edit. I596.) 
ner, whom we shall Hnd again as a natura- 
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treatises of Elias Levita, which are full of important observations 
necessary for the explanation of the sacred text (a).” Pellican, 
one of the first who embraced the principles of the Zwinglian 
reform , has merited a warm eulogy from Simon for his Com- 
mentarii Bibliorum (Zurich, 1531 — 1536, five volumes ia 
folio ) , especially for avoiding that display of rabhinical learning 
which the German Hebraists used to affect (b). 

25. Few endeavours were made in this period towards the 
cultivation of the other Oriental languages. Pagnino printed an 
edition of the Koran at Venice in 1530 ; but it was immediately 
suppressed ; a precaution hardly required , while there was no 
one able to read it. But it may have been supposed , that the 
leaves of some books , like that recorded in the Arabian Nights, 
contain an active poison that does not wait for the slow process 
Of understanding their contents. Two crude attempts at intro- 
ducing the Eastern tongues were made soon afterwards. One of 
these was by William Poslel , a man of some parts and more 
reading , but chiefly known , while he was remembered at all , 
for mad reveries of fanaticism , and an idolatrous veneration for 
a saint of his own manufacture , la m^re Jeanne , the Joanna 
Southcote of the sixteenth century. We are only concerned at 
present with his collection Of alphabets, twelve in number, pub- 
lished at Paris in 1538. The greater part of these are OrientaL 
An Arabic grammar followed the same year ; but the types are so 
very imperfect, that it would be diflicult to read them. Apo- 
lyglott alphabet on a much larger scale appeared at Pavia the 
next year, through the care of Teseo Ambrogio , containing forty 
languages. Ambrogio gave also an introduction to the Chaldee , 
Syriac , and Armenian ; hut very defective , at least as to the two • 
latter. Such rude and incorrect publications hardly deserve the 
name of beginnings. According to AndrOs , Arabic was publicly 
taught at Paris by Giifstiniani , and at Salamanca by Clenardus. 
The .£thiopic version of the New Testament was printed at 
Rome in 1548. 

« 

Sf.ct. V. 

On Geography and History. 

26. The curiosity natural to mankind had been gratified by 
various publications since the invention of printing, containing 
either the relations of ancient travellers , such as Marco Polo , or 
of those under the Spanish or Portuguese flags , who had laid 
open two new worlds to the European reader. These were for • 
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the first lime collected , to the number of seventeen , by Simon 
Grynieus , a learned professor at Basle , in Novus orbis regionum 
et insularum veteribus incognitarum , printed at Paris in 1532. 
We find also in this collection, besides an introduction to cosmo- 
graphy by Sebastian Munster, a map of the world bearing the 
date 1531. The cosmography of Apianus , professor at Ingold- 
stadt , published in 1524 , contains also a map of the four quar- 
ters of the world. In this of Grynseus’s collection , a rude notion 
of the eastern regions of Asia appears. Sumatra is called Tapro- 
bane, and placed in the 150th meridian. A vague delineation of 
China and the adjacent sea is given ; but Catay is marked further 
north. The island of Gilolo , which seems to be Japan , is about 
240° east longitude. This is so far remarkable , that no voya'ges 
had yet been made in that sea. South America is noted as Terra 
Australis recenter invents , sed nondum plane cognita \ and therd 
is as much of North America as Sebastian Cabot had discovered, 
a little enlarged by lucky conjecture. Magellan , by circumnavi- 
gating the world, had solved a famous problem. We find accord- 
ingly in this map an attempt to divide the globe by the 360 
meridians of longitude. The best account of his voyage , that by 
Pigafetta, was not published till 1556; but the first, MaximUia- 
nus de insulis Moluccis , appeared in 1523. 

27. The Cosmography of Apianus, above mentioned, was 

reprinted with additions by G«iuna Frisius in 1533 and 15M. It 
is however, as a work of mere geography, very brief and supei^ 
fiicial; though it may exhibit as much of the astronomical 
part of the science as the times permitted. That of Sebastian 
Munster, published in 1.546, notwithstanding its title, extends 
only to the German empire (a). The Isolario of Bordone (Venice, 
1528) contains a description of all the islands of the world, with 
maps { 0 ). '' 

28. A few voyages were printed before the middle of th§ cen- 
tury, which have , for the most part , found their way into the 
collection of Ramusio. The most considerable is the history of 
the Indies , that is , of the Spanish dominions in America , by 
Gonzalo Hernandez , sometimes called Oviedo , by which name 
he is placed in the Biographic Universellc. The author had resided 
for some years in St. Domingo. He published a summary of the 
general and natural history of the Indies in 1526 ; and twenty 
books of this entire work in 1535. The remaining thirty did not 
appear till 1783. In the long list of geographical treatises given 
by Ortclius , a small number belong to this earlier period of the 
century. But it may he generally said , that the acquaintance 
of Europe with the rest of the world could as yet be only obtained 


i^a) F.irliliorn, ill ‘i9i. 
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orally from Spanish and Portuguese sailors or advcnturei-s , and 
was snch as their falsehood and blundering would impart. 

29. It is not my design to comprehend historical literature , 
except as to the chief publications , in these volumes and it is 
hitherto but a barren field ; for though Guicciardini died in 1510 , 
his great history did not appear till 1564. Some other valuable 
histories , those of Nardi , Segni , Varchi , w'ere also kept back 
through political or other causes, till a comparatively late period. 
That of Paulus Jovius , which is not in very high estimation , 
appear^ in'l560 , and may be reckoned , perhaps , after that of 
Machiavel , the best of this age. Upon this side of the Alps , 
several works of this class , to which the historical student has 
recourse , might easily be enumerated ; but none of a philoso- 
phical character, or remarkable for beauty of style. I should , 
however, wish to make an exception for the Memoirs of the 
Chevalier Bayard , written by his secretary, and known by the 
tide of Le Loyal Serviteur ; they are ftill of warmth and simpli- 
city. A chronicle bearing the name of Carion , but really written 
by Melanchthon , and published in the German language , 1532, 
was afterwards translated into Latin , and became the popular 
manual of universal history (<?). But ancient and mediajval his- 
tory was as yet imperfectly made known to those who had no 
access to its original sources. Even in Italy little had yet been 
done with critical or even extensive erudition. 

» » » * * * * »''jf 

30. Italy in the sixteenth century was remarkable for the 
number of ber literary academies ; institutions which , though 
by no means peculiar to her, have in no other country been so 
general or so conspicuous. We have already taken notice of that 
establislied by Aldus Manutius at Venice early in this century, 
and of those of older 'date , which had enjoyed the patronage of 
princes at Florence and Naples , as well as of that which Pom- 
ponius Laetus and his associates , with worse auspices*, had en- 
deavoured to form at Rome. The Roman academy, after a long 
season of persecution or neglect , revived in the genial reign of 
Leo X. “ Those were happy days,” says Sadolet in 1 529, writing 
to Angelo Colocci , a Latin poet of some reputation , “ when in 
your suburban gardens, or mine on the Quirinal, or in thi; 
Circus , or by the banks of the Tiber, we held those meetings of 
learned men , all recommended by their own virtues and by 
public reputation. Then it was that after a repast , which the 
wit of the guests rendered exquisite , we heard poems or orations 
recited to our great delight , productions of the ingenious (]asa- 
nuova , the sublime Vida , the elegant and correct Beroaldo , and 
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' many others still living or now no more (<?).” Corycius, a 
wealthy German , encouraged the good-humoured emulation 
of these Roman luminaries (*). But the miserable reverse , 
that not long after the death of Leo befell Rome , put an end 
to this academy, which was afterwards replaced by others of 
less fame. 

31 . The first academies of Italy had chiefly directed their at- 

tention to classical literature-, they compared manuscripts , they 
suggested new readings , or new interpretations , they decy- 
phered inscriptions and coins , they sat in judgment on a Latin 
ode , or debated the propriety of a phrase. Their own poetry 
had , perhaps , never been neglected but it was not till the 
writinp of Bembo founded a new code of criticism in the Ita- 
lian language , that they began to study it minutely, and judge 
of compositions with that fastidious scrupulousness they had 
been used to exercise upon modern Latinity. Several acade- 
mies were established with a view to this purpose , and became 
the self-appointed censors of their native literature. The reader 
will remember what has been already mentioned , that there was 
a peculiar source of verbal criticism in Italy, from the want of a 
recognised standard of idiom. The very name of the language 
was long in dispute. Bembo maintained that Florentine was the 
proper appellation. Varchi and other natives of the city have « 
adhered to this very restrictive monopoly. Several ,’ with more 
plausibility, contended for the name Tuscan; and this, in fact, 
was so long adopted, that it is hardly yet altogether out of use. , 
The majority, however, were not Tuscans , and while it is ge^ 
nerally agre^ that the highest purity of their language is to be 
found in Tuscapy, the word Italian has naturally prevailed as its 
denomination. - 

32. The academy of Florence was instituted in 1540 to il- 
lustrate and perfect the Tuscan language , especially by a close 
attentioato the poetry of Petrarch. Their admiration of Petrarch 
became an exclusive idolatry; the critics of this age would 
acknowledge no defect in him , nor excellence in any different 
style. Dissertations and commentaries on Petrarch , in all the 
diffuseness characteristic of the age and the nation , crowd the 
Italian libraries. We are, however, anticipating a little in men- 
tioning them ; for few lielong to so early a period as the present. 
But by dint of this superstitious accuracy in style, the language' 
rapidly acquired a purity and beauty which has given the 
writers of the sixteenth century a value in the eyes of their 
countrymen , not always so easily admitted by those who , 


(a) Sadolet, Epist. p. 225. (odil. 1554 ). (i») Roscoe. iii. 480. 
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being less able to perceive the delicacy of expression , are at 
•leisure to yawn over their frequent tediousness and inanity. 

33. The Italian academies , which arose in the first half of the 
century, and we shall meet with others hereafter, are too nu- 
merous to be reckoned in these' pages. The most famous were 
the Intronati of Siena, founded in 1525, and devoted, like that 
of Florence , to the improvement of their language ; the Infiam- 
niati of Padua, founded by some men of high attainments in 
1 534 ; and that of Modena , which , after a short career of 
brilliancy, fell under such suspicions of heresy, and was sub- 
jected to such inquisitorial jealousy about 1542, that it never 
again made any figure in literary history («). 

31. Those academies have usually been distinguished by little 
peculiarities, which border sometimes on the ridiculous , but 
serve probably, at least in the beginning , to keep up the spirit 
of such societies. They took names humourou.sly quaint-, they 
adopted devices and distinctions, which made them conspi- 
cuous, and inspired a vain pleasure in belonging to them. The 
lUilian nobility, living a good deal in cities , and restrained from 
political business, fell willingly into these literary associations. 
They have, perhaps, as a body, been betU*r educated, or, at 
least , better acquainted with their own literature and with clas- 
sical antiquity, than men of equal rank in other countries. This 
was more the case in the sixteenth century than at present, 
trcnius and erudition have been always honoured m Italy ;»and 
the more probably that they have not to stand the competition 
of overpowering wealth, or of political influence. 

35. Academies of the Italian kind do not greatly favour the 
vigorous advances in science, and dmch less the original bursts 
of genius, for which men of powerful minds are designed by 
nature. They form an oligarchy, |tretending to guide the public 
taste, as they are guided themselves, by arbitrary maxims and 
close adherence to precedents. The s[>irit of criticism they 
foster is a salutary barrier against bad taste and folly, but is too 
minute and scrui)ulous in repressing the individualities which 
characterise real lalenLs, and ends by producing an unblemished 
mediocrity, without the powers of delight or excitement , for 
which alone the literature of the imagination is desired. 

30. In the beginning of this century several societies were set 
on foot in Germany, for the promotion of ancient learning , 
besides that already mentioned , of the Rhine, established by 
Gamerarius ofDalberg, and Conrad Celtes, in the preceding 
age. "NV irnj)feling i)resided over one at Strasburg in 1514, and 
we find another at Augsburg in 151R. It is probable that the 

« Tiraboschi. \iii. rh. 4., is my chief .mthoritv about the Italian aoadcniiM of Ihi* 
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•' religious animosilies which followed stood in the way of siniilar 
• institutions ; or they may have existed without obtaining much 
celebrity («)• 

.37. Italy was rich , far beyond any other eountry, in public 
and private libraries. The Vatican , first in dignity, in antiquity, 
» and in number of books , increased under almost every succes- 
sive pope, except Julius II., the least favourable to le.arning of 
them all. The Lauren tian library, purchased by Leo X., before 
his' ascension to the papacy, from a monastery at Florence , 
whicli had acquired the collection after the fall of the Medici in 
, 1494, was restored to that city by Clement VII. , and placed in 

the newly- erected building which still contains it. The public 
libraries of Venice and Ferrara were conspicuous; and even a 
private citizen of the former, the Cardinal Grimani , is said to 
have left one of 8000 volumes; at that time, it appears, a re- 
markable number (6). Those of Heidelberg and Vienna, com- 
menctHl in the fifteenth century, were still the most distinguished 
in Germany ; and Cardinal Xiraenes founded one at Alcala (c). 
It is unlikely that many private libraries of great extent existed 
*- in the empire ; but the trade of bookselling , though not yet , in 
general , separated from that of printing, had become of consi- 
derable importance. 

% 

(«) Jugler, In liis Hist. Liltcrarui, men- (i) Tirnbusuhi, viii. 197~219. 
lions none between that of the Rhine, and (c) Jugler, llisi. Uucraria, p. 206 Cl alibi. 
«ine c9lab|jsbed at Weipiar in i6i7. p. 1991. 
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Page 3, line 20; for “ general,” lege “ gradual.” 

P. 20, note (e). The rule laid down by Mr. Raynouard has lately been shown to 
require some limitation. 

P.22, note (6). The voyage of Cbariemagne was published in London, not in 
France. 

P. 27, note (c). The Phiiomena, as has been pointed out to me, is not a metrical 
but a prose romance. 

P. 28, note (6), line 8 ; for “ have,” lege “ has.” 

P. 30, note (a!. The poem of Attila is now generally referred to the end of the 
ninth or to the tenth century. What I have called in this note a French poem 
on Attila by Casola, appears to be a translation from the Latin into Provencal, 
and probably in prose, as is the Italian, published at Ferrara by Rossi; the 
scarcity of which may have been exaggerated by Galvani, for I have seen two 
copies lately. , 

P. 35, line 23; for in a monastery lege in a village.— Layamon was a secular 
priest, and I believe, in a village now called Over Arley, on the Severn, near 
Bewdley in Worcestershire, but itself in the county of Stafford. The supposi-' 
tion therefore in page 36, that he was of the same county as Robert of Glou- 
cester must be abandoned. 

P. 35, line 27 ; for “ names,” lege “ forms.” 

P. 38, line 18. It has been suggested to me that sensual might be a better trans- 
lation of sinnlick than sensible. The meaning is the same, as opposed to 
subjective or intellectual, but perhaps the latter word is less likely to be mis- 
understood. *■ 

P. 40, line 6 ; /hr “ this,” lege “ their.” 

P. 52, line 25 ; dele had. 

P. 52, line 26; for “ professions,” lege “ professors.” 

P. 54, line JO ; for “ more,” lege “ less.” 

P. 58, note (b). The publication of the Anglo-Latin poets has not yet taken 
place; 1 was deceived by a review which anlicipaled that event, according 
to the modern practice of criticism. 

P. 69, note (b). The Greek learning of Bede is greater than is here intimated. 

P. 73, line 5 ; /hr “ Polecraticon,” lege “ PolecraticOs." * 

P. 84, note (c). The catalogue of the library of Bretton was made in the middle 
of the sixteenth century. 

P. 86, nolc(c), line 27; for “ planch. II.” lege “ planch. XI.” 

P. 89, note (a). The intimation that Leslie had not looked at Bacon is hastily 
and inaccurately made. 

P. 90, line 1. The title of Suisset’s book is not the Calculator. It run thus: Sub- 
tilissimi Ricardi Suiseth Anglici Calculalionesnoviter emendaUeatquc revisx. 

I. * . 2.') 

v‘ • 
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The manuscript date of the copy in the British Museum is 1520; but in the 
catalogue it is entered as of Venice, 1505. 

P. 105, line 15. The derivation of the name Renard, or of the story itself, from 
Reinard of Lorraine is probably erroneous. 

P. 109, line 33. The translation used by Stewart may not have been that by Cot- 
ton, but one published in 1776, which professes tobc original. I mustalsoadd, 
that if he bad been attentive to the sense, this translation would not have 
misled him. 

P. 110, note (a), 2d col., line 25; for “ omne,” lege “ omnem." 

P. 137, note (ft), line 4; dele “ were.” • 

P. 141; dele the note (ft), it having been inserted before. 

P. 143, note (a). The learned Br. West of Dublin, wbo has favoured me with 
several remarks on my first volume, informs me that Reucblin, in a dediea- 
tion of a commentary on the Seven Penitential Psalms in 1512, mentions a 
work that he had published on the Greek Grammar, entitled Micropaedia. 
There seems no reason to suppose that it was earlier than the time at which I 
have inciined to place it. 

P. 145, line 14; for “ on,” lege “ in.” 

P. 145, line 31; afler " philosopher,” insert “ as Scotus was called." 

P. 166, line 31. Dr. West suggests that the Progymnasmata Sccnica is the title 
of a single comedy ; namely, that which is taken from Maitre Patelin. The 
title might naturally seem plural ; but on looking more attentively at what 
Meiners, vol. i. 63., has said, 1 apprehend that he confirms Dr. West. 

Some extracts from the Sergius, for which I am indebted to the same oblig - 
ing correspondent, lead me to conclude that the satire is more general than 
even the account given by Meiners had implied, and that priests or monks 
come in only for a share in it. 

P. 179, note (c), line 10; for " things,” lege “ kings.” 

P. 184, note (a), last line; for “ of,” lege “ for.” 

P. 184, line 30; insert “ not.” 

P. 187, line 29; dele “or Mirror of Owls;” and for “ Howlenglass,” lege 
“ Howleglass.” It had escaped my recollection that Eulenspiegcl, or Howie- 
glass, as ourtranslator calls him, is the proper name of the hero of this comic 
tale, which is hardly either moral or satirical. The book itself had not at that 
Umefhllen in my way. 

P. 197, line 30; for “ sou,” lege “ sol.” 

P. 209, line 38. M. Brunet, as I am informed, for I have not seen what he has 
written, thinks that I have expressed myself too strongly as to his assertion i 
since he has only said that the collection, Paesi Nnovamcnic Ritrovati, etc., 
printed at Milan in 1519, appears to hima new edition of that entitled Mondo' 
Nuevo, printed at Vicenza in 1507, wherein the account of the voyage of Ca 
' damosto appeared for the first time. As I have never seen the latter work, I 
did not know what the title fails to tell, that It contains the voyage of Cada- 
mosto ; nor is this intimatedso clearly by M. Brunet, in his .Manuel du Libraire, 

- arts. PniMA and Vespucci, as to lead me to such an inference. In his Supple- 
ment au Manuel, which I probably had neglected to consult on this occasion, 
we find a much more copious statement concerning these editions, with the 
ensuing observation : — Ce quo nous disons id sur ce recucil et sur les diff6ren- 
tes Editions qui en ont ,(5l6 failes, doit servir a rectifier cl a compl6lcr les arti- 
cles places dans le Manuel aux mots Cadamosto, Pkima navigatione, et Ves- 
pucci. It appears on the whole, that my error consists in saying, that M. Brunei 
has asserted, w hen he Igis only delivered an opinion w ithout hesitation, and 
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that be thinks no edition of Cadamosto’s voyage exists earlier than 1519, while 
he meant only that none existed separately from the larger collection, entitled 
Mondo Nuevo, which contains it. 

P. 217, line 18. Tyndale, the translator of the Bible, ought probably to have 
been mentioned among these Greek scholars. 

P. 229, line 3 ; for “ Weisse Konig,” lege “ Weiss Kunig.” 

P. 233, note(c), line 1; for “ Zertreute,” lege “ Zerstreute.” 

P. 237, note (6), line 4 ; for" 1519,” lege" 1521.” 

P. 242, line 3 ; for “ than,” lege “ that.” 

P. 2C7, line 39. An^edition of Cicero’s Philippics, printed by Pinson in 1521, 
and not hitherto known, was purchased for the British Museum in 1838. 

P. 272, note (n). l’ have since seen in the British Museum, Progymnasmala 
Grscae Grammatices autorc Davide Tavelcgo medico, Antwerp, 1547, dedi- 
cated to Edward VI. The privilege is dated at Bruxelles, Nov. 13. 1546 ; the 
dedication at Oxford, Kalend. Jul., 1546. The author says that it had been 
written eight years, as well as a Latin grammar which had already been 
printed ; Gro-ca vero rudimenta nondum prodicre in publicum. It does not 
appear by this dedication that Tavelegus, who must be the Tolley or Tollcius 
, of Pits and Wood, had been preceptor to the young Prince. It is remarkable 

that in the presentation ropy, which is that in the British Museum, Edward is 
called the Sixth, while his father was still living. Ki/fii ffflis’ftf *16? EiToi/ap/ov 
• jtTor {vfa royotoir tov This is in an illuminated page containing the 

Prince's feather with the following lines subscribed : — 

“ Principis Edwardi sunt hsec insignia sexti, 

Cujus bonos nonienque precor persistat in tevum.” 

P. 272, line 26 ; dele “ careless.” ' 

P. 283, line 10; for “ have,” lege “ has. 

P. 291, line 4; for “ Catalonia,” lege “ Valencia.” 

P. 312, num. 27. I am indebted to Dr. West not only fur correctingan inadvert- 
, ence of which I have been guilty in this page as to the work of Guevara, which 

is in three books, not in two ; some also of the letters ascribed to Marcus Aure- 
lius occurring in the two latter, though not quite so largely as in the Grst ; but , 
for a more distinct history of the work itself than seems to have been generally 
known, and which certainly differs from the statement in the Biographic Uni- 
verselle. I shall take the liberty of inserting a part of bis letter to me on the 
subject. “ The fact is.” says Dr. W., “ that Guevara, about the year 1518, 

' commenced a life and letters of M. Aurelius, which purported to be a transla- 
tion of a Greek work he found at Florence. Having some time afterwards 
lent this in MS. to the Emperor, it was surreptitiously copied, and printed, as * 
he informs us himself, Grst in Seville, and afterwards in Portugal. This was 
the famous I.ibro Aurco, or Gulden Book, which, for more than a century 
afterwards, was so very popular, and which was so often translated. Guevara 
* himself subsequently published it (1529) with considerable additions, under 
the title mentiuned by you ; but still, as I have already said, forming but one 
' treatise. An Italian translation of Ibis was published at Venice in 1606 ; and 

there is also a Latin translation, but it was never so popular, nor so often 
reprinted as the Golden Book, its original form. I have a copy of this latter 
in the original Spanish, printed at Antwerp in 1529, and have seen another, 
printed at Toledo, in 1554 ; so that even after the author published it in an 
^ enlarged and altered form, it was apparently preferred. The English transla- 
, linn of the ‘ Golden Book of Marcus Aurelius, Eniperour and eloquent Ora- 
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tour,’ was made from tbc French in 1532, by Lord Berners, the translator of 
Froissart. 1 cannot discover from what French translation the English was 
made, the earliest mentioned by Brunet being 1535. It must however have 
been very accurate, as the English, though taken from the Spanish only at 
second hand, through the French, follows it so closely, as to have the appear- 
ance of a literal translation made directly from it. Antonio, Watts, and 
Lowndes, all seem to have been unaware of the literary history. of the two 
works.” 

To these we may add the Biograpbie Univcrselle and Brunet. Dr. West’s 
clear statement is confirmed, if it can be said to require confirmation, by the 
first words of the larger work, which 1 transcribe from an edition without 
title-page, but appearing, by a MS. note, to have been printed at Seville, 
in 1540. 

“ Comienfa el primiero libro del famosissimo emperador Marco Aurelio con 
el relox de principes nuevamente anodtdo compucsto par el rouyreverendo 
y niagnifico Senor Don Antonio dc Guevara obispo de Guadix,” etc. 

The second part begins thus : — “ Comienca cl segundo iibro llamado Relox 
dc principes, en el quel va encorporado oiro muy famoso libro llamado Marco 
Aurelio. 

P. 348, lines 16, and 20, and idem, note (5) ; for “ Foister,” lege “ Doistcr.” 

P. 349, note (ft) ; ad ftnem, dele “ and in England.” 

P. 354, line 33. The Sylvius here mentioned was, as I have been informed, 
James Du Bois, tbc physician, brother of Francis. 

P. 358, notc(c), 2d. coi., line 16; place a comma after tamen, which will 
make the sense clear, if we insert el. , 

P. 365, line 31 ; for" 1555,” lege “ 1553.” 
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